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Id^MOBY OP A GBBAT ORIENTALIST, 

AND OJ;^ A GOOD AND KINDLY GENTLEMx-V, ^ 

» MY OLD PATBON AND FRIEND, 

piR ^ENI\y JW.IERS ^LLIOT, 

ONCE SECBETAEY TO THE QOVEENMENT OP INDIA, 

I 

WHOSE HUMBLE COADJUTOR I WAS IN YLiiRS GONE bV 
IN HIS GREAT WORK 

‘‘the MUHAMMADAN HISTORIANS OF INDIA,*' 

WHEN I WAS AN UNLUCKY ENSIGN OP NATIVE INFANTRY 
AT PESHAWAR, 

THIS SMALL BOOK OP SELECTIONS FROM THE HISTORY 
OF A COUNTRY HE CREDITED ME WITH KNOWING BIGHT 
WELL IS MOURNFULLY AND AFFECTIONATELY 
DEDICATED BY 


IL MUSANNIP, OB C. P. M, 




AJJTHOR’S PREFACE. 


Know ye the land of the t*ipal and Tulsi,* 

Which Muscovites covet, but Britoixs will hold ? 

And rule it as never its own monarchs r;,fled it— 
Those tyrannous despots of bad times olt old ? 

The above lines, considerably alteVed from 
the “Bride of Abydos” of George ^Toel Gordon, 
Lord Byron, will, it is to be hoped, serve as a 
fitting introduction to this undertaking. 

The various episodes which wdl be presented 
to the reader may bring before his mind’s eye 
some of the most striking and touching events 
of the history cf that country of' Hinddstdn 


*^The Pvp^ is the specie! of fig kno^ as the Mem 
tdigiom, and the Tvlei is the Oeymwm sanetwm, or Holy 
■Rflsil. 
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AUTHOR'S PBBPAdlE. 


wl^ch is still ^but imperfect!^ understood by 

ume, 

ancient 't)ri0cial annalists have been ha^re- 
M 50 UBstf to rather than European historiari^ and 
though some of the legends and titles put for- 
’Vard on this occasion by irMusannif may have 
g^reviously met the public eye in other versions, 
they may yet affotd some slight satisfaction to* 
irw,ny wh© take pleasure in Oriental lore, and 
desire to wile away a leisure hour. 


mapy of the fellow-subjects of the wr^^er 
^ f&rnic]i^ the ground-wor^ of 


IL MUSANNIP. 



EBJTOR’S PREFACE." 


The Author of this book having died since 
the manuscript was placed in the publishers’ 
hands, it has devolved upon one of his oldest 
surviving comrades to see it through the press; 
and that comrade is now called upon to confide 
to the public who and what manner of man 
the Author was. 

11 Musannif — literally, the composer — or, as 
he was known to his friends. Captain 0. F. 
Mackenzie, entered the military service of the 
East India Company thirty-eight [years ago, 
and was posted io the 28th Eegiment Nati'ie 
Infantry. He soon ma^e himself* remarkable 
for his love ,of *the Eastern language^, more 
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■especially of Arabic and Poftian; and it Is 
scarcely to© ^much to say that he gained a 
^niastei^ oyOk’ them which few haiie^^^alled. 
^e c^fd §^ak not only both, but tlie dialects 
of ^bpth, with great fluency. He also 

speak and write both Turkish an^ UrdS with 
eas^, besides being an accompfished French 
and German scholar. His acquirements in this 
respect were the m^ans of introducing him 
to the late Sir Henry Elliot, then engaged in 
'translating into English the manuscript his- 
tories of India. Subsequently to the death 
of Sir Henry Elliot, the same acquirements 
procured the employment of Mackenzie in the 
consular service in Persia. 

There wanted in Captain Mackenzie but one 
essential quality to ensure him a brilliant suc- 
cess in the service of his choice. Industrious, 
clever, generous, versatile, and daring, he could 
not command his passions. '“His temper, when 
h4 was roused, led him to the commission of 
errors fatal to his advancement, and eventually 
oaused Jiis retirement, at an ‘earjy age, from 
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tjhe fikSian service* Subsequent to Jiia^ retire- 
ment, without pension or provision, Mackenzie 
endefjvoYred to gain a procarioufe subsistence 
as a liuc^wy haclc. There have b^een phWi'sbfj^ 
but few great Oriental work^..isi»the Arabic 
and aersian languages which have not, en-.^- 
joyed the benefit of his great attainments. It 
wl-s sad t9 see a ftian of his genius — for he 
really possessed genius — reduced, in the prime. 
,of life, to the verge of starvation, writing 
literally for a meal, and clutching a<) a chanpe 
sixpence. Yet such was the fate of ’the accom- 
plished author of this book, translated for the 
most part from the original, and the compila- 
tion of which occupied those hours in which 
he was not writing for bare subsistence. This 
little work alone affords an inadequate proof 
of the extent of the information lost to the 
world when its possessor died, some few months 
ago, literally, frojn destitution. 
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ROMANTIC LAND OP HlPfb. 


I. 


AN AltAB general’s OBEDIENCE TO THE BEHESTS 
OP HIS KHALIF. 

Thk Khalifah Wdlid’s young general, Muhammad 
Kdsim, had, at the early age of seventeen, attained the 
chief command of the Arab invaders of Hind. Though 
son-in-law of Hajjdj, the tyrant of Irdn, his temper 
and policy equalled his courage and strategy; and 
after sweeping the whole valley of the Indus from the 
mountains to the sea, he is said to have penetrated as 
' far as Kanauj. 

In the year 90 of the " Departure from Mecca;'* he, 
vanquished Sindh, and slew its monarch, and he planW 
the standard of the faith almost on the ^ery spot where 
Alexander had ov<3rcome Porus ! 
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THE BOM ANTIC LAND OP HIEiP. 

After the capture of the hitherto impregnable fortress 
of ^Debal, Alor jras taken, and its Raj^ Ddhir slain; 
amongst the captives were^ the Rdja^s two daughters, 
IfeiiSyaiied afid Parmaldeo, and they were sent by the 
victorious as an offering to ^ his master at 

Baghdad ! Fatal did the gift prove to the bg^tower ! 
for when the Khalifah became enamoured of Parmal- 
deo^sjexceedihg beauty, she declared h^j^self unworthy 
of his attentions, because Muhammad^ Kasim fiad 
previously outraged both herself and her sister ! 

Bitter was the wratK of the Commander of the 
Faithful, and a hasty letter was written by his own 
htind to hi^. tried and faithful servant ! In this missive, 
which reached Muhammad Kasim at Udhapur, it was 
commanded that he should be wrapt up in the raw hide 
of an ox, and so brought to Baghdad ! 

Calmly submissive to the decree of the despot, he 
allowed himself to be treated as directed, and died after 
three days of unspeakable torment ! 

The Khalifah^s chamberlain, who had been the bearer 
of the fatal letter, then escorted the body to the 
capital. 

The tyrant, Walid, caused it to be carried into the 
apartments ot the women, in order that the daughters 
of 4ead Dahir might gloat over the corpse of the 
de^royer of their father ! 

See,^^ said •he, how supreme are my commands ! 
Behold Muhammad Inn Kdsim ! 
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Then, they raised their hands, and praised g^d 
blessed the Khalifah, and said, Kings# qf great justice 
should not p^;oceed Jjastilj^in perilous r^atters, nor*ac% 
precipitately upon the information of friends on^uenitef 
in tl^p most impprtant of all concern^^* We raised this 
charge i* gainst Muhammad bin Kasim, out of aijjpLity 
to him, because he slew our father, and because through 

« • A 

hin^ dominion €ind we|Llth have departed froujiour 
house ; we haVe come as prisoners into a foreign land. 
The King in his anger did not weigh our words, nor 
distinguish between our truth and falsehood, but 
hurriedly issued his fatal order. The tru^i is, this 
man was to us as a father, or a brother^: his hands « 
never touched the skirts of our purity. Our object 
was to revenge our father, and so we made^the accu- 
sation. Our wishes have been fulfilled, but there has 
been a serious failure in the King^s justice,^^ 

Then the Chief of the Faithful, burning with anger 
at having been entrapped into the murder of his best 
and ablest officer, caused the vengeful Hindu girls to 
be immured alive, whilst Muhammad Kasim was 
magnificently entombed at Damascus. 

Thus does the Arab chronicle relate th^ moving tale 
of Hindu vengeance, ^and of the blind fidelity of the 
early Musulmaiis to the successors of their ProphetJ 
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II. 

THE ARABS IN HIND. 

Ehilafat reached its highest unde^ the great 
Khalifat W^iJ, Jie sent Hdrun, son of Muhammad, 
into Hind, to seek out those ^Allafis who had slain 
Sa^iS, and he enjoined him, as he valued his favour, to 
hunljuthem down like wild beasts. To^this his dutiful 
deputy replied that, “ If his life were spared to him, he 
would extirpate all that remained of that detestable 
race.” 

For five years he had his hands full in overcoming 
Jhnds that were covered with forests, and traversed by 
many rivers, and when the death of the cruel and 
violent tyorant Hajjaj, who, although only Governor of 
^Irdk, was, in fact, master of the entire realm of ancient 
Persia, and the establishment of unity of government 
under Wdlid, again invited the arms of the Arabs to 
more Eastern conquests, the decree went forth from 
Baghdad. The faithful girded on their swords, bestrode 
their steeds, and plunged onwards on their mission of 
destruction, under the Khalifah’s lieutenant, Kutaiba, 
through Khwarizm, across the Oxus, and so onwards, 
after many afi obstacle had been overcome, to Khojand, ' 
3uAbdra, Shash, and Samarkand. Even as far as 
K^lshghar did they bear ttheir lances, i.and the^e the 
men of China* sent ^ambassadors, and prayed them to 
hold bacl^ their hands from the slau^hte^. 
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Kdbnl had fallen before a second horde^ and a tl^ird 
body bad made its way through Ma^#n towards^ the 
Delta of the Indus; to i<fVenge the lagtur^ by 
pirates o:? Debal of certain ships which the »ilulef^ of 
Ceyion, or Sarandi^, had sent with fSts, pilgrims, 
orphan Muhammadans, and negro-slaves, as offerings 
to the despot of 'IrAk and the Commander of the 
Faithful. 

Who these sea-robbers were, is not preeisely known, 
but they were probably the » ancestors of the pirate 
«Angriah, whose stronghold of Suvarndrug was captured 
in the eighteenth century by that tough #>ld British 
seaman. Commodore James. Their ruler»was a chiefr* 
named Ddhir, whom the men of Sindh obeyed. 

When petitioned to take measures to hinher further 
ravages, the Khalifah answered that the distance and 
expenditure would be very great, and that he should 
greatly grieve to expose the lives of the faithful to such 
risk and peril. 

The same caution had bridled fiery Musd in his 
onward career in Spain, and his horse with himself on 
it had been forcibly led back to the presence of the 
Khalifah at Damascus, to answer for his (?ver-zeal. • 

Eastwards, the head of the Musulmdns was more 
yielding, and although his first general, 'Ubaidu-lIJN 
bin Kabh^n, '^as defeated and slain at^ Debal, and his 
second envoy, Buddil, met with? no better fate, the 
Arabs still persevered, in spite of repeated discom- 
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fitures, and the young and valiant Muhammad Kd.sim 
was their gen«rd. 

As is showniiu the Chdeh-ndmgh^ this .youth, for he 
%?B9 begfdle*ss, with a comparatively very small force, 
pursued an flimosJt- broken career sof conquest down the 
valljy*of the Indus. Merc^ to those who bent before 
the new religion, — cruel death to the folk who adhered 
to Ijie faith of their forefathe^^, — or, f)Srchance, v^eu 
savage Muhammadan bigotry was in its mildest mood, 
poll-tax and toleration ^for those who abstained from 
resistance. 

With l^uhammad Kdsim were 6,000 well-chosen 
.cavaliers f^om Syria, or II Sh^m and ^Irak; 6,000 
warriors upon camels, and a baggage-train of 3,000 
camels frem Khurasan. 

With this force, far inferior in numbers to their 
innumerable opponents, and some reinforcements and 
supplies from that Makran semi-desert, which was in 
Arab hands, Muhammad Kasim took shipping towards 
the port of infidel Debal. 

Each of his catapults was of such mighty make, that 
no less than 500 men were needed to develop its powers 
of destruction. Such machines, borrowed from ancient 
Greece and ;^ome, had done good%ervice to the Prophet 
•hifiself at Tdif, and had greatly facilitated the conquest 
o^ strong Damascus and Mecca. They* had als(> done 
excellent service in Jforthem Africa. 

The infatuated Jdts and Meds helped the invaders. 
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and served most essentially as foot-soldiers in a laiid^in^ 
which their cavalry were oftentimes 4 q» sorry straits, 
because rivers, swasnps, #and canals ♦ covered an(% 
intersected it. 

Siill, notwitlistandtng this mucli-*>^eecl:f?d and timely 
aid, we find the son of IsljLm throwing aside his»Hjndu 
followers as useless appendages when he required their 
serifices no lon^^r, and^hen he had sucked the Hindu 
orange dry. Sumptuary laws, which prohibited the < 
wearing of gorgeous apparel, ^orders for the enforced 
tonsure, the companionship of a dog, and other matters, 
soon became laws for those whose alliance Ij^d become 
despicable when no longer a matter of urggnt need. 

When the tidings came to Damascus that Muhammad 
Kasim had propagated the True Faith throitghout the 
north-western provinces of Hind, and had gained incal- 
culable booty, hosts of adventurers rushed to join in 
spoiling the land of the idolaters. Proselytism by the 
strong arm, and pillage went hand in hand, so that 
when Muhammad Kasim went forth from Multan 
towards Dipalpur and the north, he had no less than 
50,000 eager adventurers beneath his banner. His 
conquest of such parts of Hindustan ^s he reached, 
befell in the ninety- fourth year from the Departure,^' 
two years only after he had ridden away from 
The •particulars of his sSd and miserable end,^ II 
Musannif has already told in another episode. 
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III. 

KA^UL 6nDEB RATnI-PAIi,* the HINDU. 

Under the Kphiidfjlt of Mu’Awiya, ’Abdu-r-rahm^n^the 
son ofrSamrah^ penetrated to Kabuh and for a time 
subdued it; but its energetic chief gathered together 
a niij^ber of his co-religioni|t8 and**expelled ^le 
^Musulmdns. 

When Hajjaj, “ the Sanguinary/^ sent ^Abdu-lla, his 
governor of Sist^n, to exact the unpaid tribute, the 
wily lldjd of Kabul, Ratna-Pala, or Rutun Pdl, drew 
^bhck before^hira, blocked up the passes, crowned the 
heights, from which he showered down rocks and 
missiles of«?every description on the Arab host, and cut 
off their retreat, so that famine stared them in the 
face. 

Loth was the fanatical son of Isldm to make con- 
cessions, but necessity has no law, and he grudgingly 
disbursed to his Hindu foe the great sum of seven 
hundred thousand dirhems, to save himself and his 
followers from otherwise assured destruction by star- 
vation and the sword. 

To efface the disgrace inflicted 'on the arms of the 
^^iHixful by this signal discomfiture, Hajjaj, once more 
cort missioned an expediti<3A). under the 'leadership of 
'Abdu-r-rahmdn bin ^^lahaiiamad bin Asha^s, in the 
seven hundredth year of our Lord. 
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His incursion degenerated into a mere raid or forage* 
and although he came back from iK4bul laden with 
booty to Sistdn, his master, the ruthless Hajjaj* 
filled with ire at his not having fully carrie^ oufc»rfis« 
covimauds by.^ thorough conque^ an^occupation of 
the country. 

Exasperated by a threat of supersessionj 'Abdu-r- 
ll^hm^n ent»ft*ed in^p a compact of* allianc<^ with 
Ratna-Pal, *by which their united armies were tq 
endeavour to bring about the fall of the tyrant Hajjd.3. 

Many were the vicissitudes of the struggle which 
ensued, and at length, when things wejit ill with 
^Abdu-r- Rahman, and he sought that protection fron^ 
his ally which had been solemnly promised in the event 
of the failure of their designs, the false Hindu, after 
treating his guest for some time with simulated kind- 
ness and hospitality, determined to betray him into the 
hands of the vindictive and remorseless Hajjaj. 

Well knowing what would be his fate if once sur- 
rendered to his mortal foe, ’Abdu-r-Rahm^n, preferred 
committing suicide by casting himself from a precipice, 
to the torturing and lingering death which he well 
knew, awaited him from one who never forgave an 
adversary. 
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IV. 

A WONDERFUL STONE. 

There was a»«tone much believed in by the various 
ftribes^ of' the Turks, to which they ascribed the property 
of causing rain, hail, or snow, at the will of its possessor. 
All h^thad to clo was, after pronouncing S^th all revof- 
^nce the Great Name of God, to cast it into the nearest 

water. The first known stone of this kind, called the 

* 

“Yedah,''had been the gift of the archangel Gabriel 
to the patriarch Noah, whose son Japhet inherited it. 

'Turk, the gon of Japhet, quarrelled with and slew 
his nephew, — who is reported to have been the 
ancestor of«the Turkmans, — for the possession of this 
magic stone, and then enmity and a blood-feud arose 
between his descendants and the Turkmans. 

When, on one occasion, according to the histories of 
the Mongols, Tchi-yeou raised a dense fog by its means 
to the beM'ilderment of his enemies, his adversary, 
Hinan-yuan, constructed a machine for indicating the 
south, in order to distinguish the four cardinal points. 
Here we have the “bezoar” stone of Eastern super- 
stition, and tLe more practical mariner's compass, 
^fi^passed by a fog of Oriental legend. 

Tfie old Venetian, Marco folo, who, after the maftner 
of the middle ages, freely mmgled the superstitions of 
the " Mornkig Land " with those of W only scarcely 
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less benighted Italy^ relates as follows : — ^^When in thfe 
country which borders on India, the (iJajannas (whoever 
they may have be^n !) ^ish to makes an inroad* ai|^ 
plunder, •they, by their diabolical enchantm^r^t, daci%n« 
th« light of d^y so as to shroud thgir deeds/^ 

Even the sensible Shajkh Abu-1-Fazl, that great and» 
unfortunate Wazir of Akbar Shah, gravely tells us that 
t^jere is a lalt# in the^iountains which divide Kashmir 
from Tibet, into which, if the flesh of any animal ij 
thrown, the indignant elements will pour down showers 
of snow and rain on the sacrilegious offender ! 

When JaipaFs Hindu soldiers, in his ^ontest with 
Subuktigm, quailed in that very valley ^of JalaldbSc^ 
now so well-known for good and evil to Her Majesty^s 
troops, before the, to them, hitherto unwitnessed and# 
pelting storm of snow, which paralyzed their limbs and 
rendered them helpless to defend themselves, they 
attributed the visitation to Subuktigm’s employment of 
the bezoar,^^ or yedah/^ 

What would they have said had they witnessed the 
explosive wrath of the Icelandic geysers, when any 
foreign substance is thrust into them in these our 
modern days ? 
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HOW ’ab^i)-r bazA^k hib\t joueneybd 
INTO HIND. 

jjfow the great Sult^ln Shdh Rukh made 'Abdu-r-Razdk, 
the riirdti, his ambassador to Hindustdn, and he went 
down ^0 the slfbres of the Sea of^Umdn,%td to the 
and port of Hurmuz, the great commercial sea-emporium 
at that time of all the countries of the Eastern world. 
Thither flocked the merchants and traders from Rum, 
Persia, Tartary, China, Trans-Gangetic India, Cochin- 
China, Tibet,^ Ceylon, Hindustan, the Eastern Archi- 
pelago, and elsewhere, with every kind of merchandize 
under the ^un. 

Long detained by the soft-speaking ruler of Hurmuz, 
who was jealous of his embassy, for commercial and 
selfish reasons, ’Abdu-r-Razdk, at last procured shipping, 
and put to sea, where, half-dead with sea-sickness, and 
sorely frightened by the unaccustomed perils of the 
deep, he and his mercantile companions sought safety, 
first in the port of Maskat, and then at Kanat where 
the intensity of the heat made them seriously ill. At 
length, however, he mustered sufficient courage to brave 
t^i*-aves once more, and eighteen days of prosperous 
voye|fe, during which the* sea-breezes restored •his 
health, brought Him t<j, the harbour of Kdlikot in the 
laud of Hind-. Now the monarch of that cky was called 
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Sdmuri (the Zamorin of the Portuguese), and at hi# 
decease it was the custom to raise his|i|ter^s son to the 
throne. ^Abdu-r-I^zak jglates that t^iis chief whs ea 
scantily ^lothed as his subjects, and wbrC^ mereljp^a, 
l|nguti ; but that he occasionally bedecked himself 
with the most gorgeous raiment, is manifested, by the ^ 

• i 

relation of the Portuguese De Faria y Souza, who tells 
us that whey ITasco de Gama and Pedtb Cabraj^were 
admitted to^his presence, his whole dress and person^ 
were covered with gold, pearls, and diamonds. Specially 
does our traveller note the custom of polyandry : — 
Among these people,^^ says he, is a trij)e in which 
one woman has several husbands, of which each*ohe 
engages in a separate occupation. They divide the 
hours of the night and day among themselves, and as 
long as any one of them remains in the house, during 
his appointed time, no other one can enter. The 
Sdmuri is of this tribe.^' 

The S^lmuri treated the envoy with supreme con- 
tempt and neglect, and it was only after a wearisome 
delay that the great Hindu Eaja of Bijauagar, sent his 
herald to the petty potentate of Kalikot, peremptorily 
requiring him to send the ambassador of the Khdkdn-i- 
Sa’id to him withcfbt delay. “ At Kdlikot,” remarks 
our traveller, everything is procurable but beei^^^ 
should anyone be detected in the slaughter of atK)w, 
his life would pay the penalty^ of the transgression. 
May the cusse *of God be on those infidels, who, to 
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Tenerate this animal^ have to rub the ashes of its dung 
upon their foreheads ! continues our pious Musulm^n. 
V Uilder the sa^guard of tijg Mah^rdjd of Bij^nagar, 
hunfbld individual/’ as the ambassador' of the 
Khakan deprogatingly styles himself, went on till Jie 
jpeached, that part of Mangalore, which after having 
been *on the first occasion abandoned by a British 
garrison, whiA ignominiously fled in*]^68, before 
the troops of the adventurous Haidar ’An, and after 
having been retaken, but again lost to Sultan Tipu, 
only became a British possession in 1798, when the 
Maisuri tiger fell pierced with the bayonet of a British 
prmte soldier, beneath the gateway of his own -citadel 
of Seringapatam. 

Once moije on terra firma, to his great contentment, 
’Ahdu-r-Uazdk wended on his way through a land of 
wonder, and after climbing a mighty mountain, found a 
resting-place for a time at Bednore, where the temples, 
gardens, and palaces found great favour in his eyes. 

Large and populous Bijanagar surpassed all that he 
had hitherto beheld; governed by a potent sovereign, 
whose territories reached from Sarandip (or Ceylon) to 
the bounds of Kulbarga, and from Bengal to Malibar, 
its cultivation *and fertility, and *its 300 harbours, 
togfiiher with its elephants and 1,100,000 warriors, 
madf its monarch the most absolute and powerful 
in all the land of^Hind. 

Girt withe stupendous fortifications, *on« within the 
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other, and possessing provision against a sfege in the* 
gardens and cultivated fields which existed within* its 
limits, after the fashion of^Assyrian Nineveh, its ba2aar> 
and markets teemed with wealth and abundance. Jh 
its midst rose the palace of the Rajd^nd “ in this 
charming area there were many rivulets and gtreams , 
flowing through channels* of cut stone, and a vasf hall 
of many pill^;^ in which was the judgnlfcnt-seat of the 
DJndik, or .^ministrator of the realm, and adjoining it 
was the Royal mint.” 

Numerous and pampered i^cre the trained elephants 
of this great prince, and thus our narrator describes 
the manner of their capture : — 

“ A deep and large pit is dug by the path which the 
animal generally takes when desirous of glaking his 
thirst, and this is covered over with reeds and a slight 
coating of earth. When he falls into the trap, a man 
comes up and strikes him several heavy blows with a 
bludgeon. Suddenly another person makes his appear- 
ance, drives away the assailant, and casts away the 
cudgel. He then places food before the giant of the 
forest, and withdraws. This farce is repeated for 
several days, until at last the too-confiding elephant 
begins to regard tlfe second man as s? protector, and 
to take a fancy to him. Gradually he is seduced «^|p 
tam^ess, and meekly submits to be chained and^lcd 
forth by his supposed benefactor.” 

On one oepasibn these elephant-catchecp met with 
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elephant who was of harder mettle, and who after 
having been sjpipe time in bondage, had absconded 
fronf his keep^s and sougj^t ref\}ge in the jungles. 
,.^a burnt dhild is said to dread the fire, this astute 
animal seized^ stiff club with his trunk, and sounded 
»the earth cautiously as he advanced, avoiding the pit- 
falls which he remembered only too vividly, until he 
came^in safetjTto the stream. ;^ut at laei urged to the 
^daring enterprize by the threats and promises of the 
Rdj^, a mahaut ensconced himself on the branch of a 
tree, and thence droppecl down on the back of the 
fugitive asjjie was passing towards the drinking-ford, 
SbiJling the strong cord which they strap over the back 
and chest 0 / these animals, and which had not been 
removed, ty? held it fast, and in spite of the elephant^s 
desperate attempts to regain his freedom, he resolutely 
persevered in his task. When the beast threw himself 
on one side, in the hope of crushing his opponent, the 
agile keeper nimbly sprang on the side which remained 
uppermost, and from time to time administered several 
sharp blows on the head of the animal, until he gave in 
and was brought in triumph to the King. 

II Musannif perfectly agrees with 'Abdu-r-Razdk 
when he says, after relating that the R^ija’s 12,000 
were paid from the revenues derived from 
theitaxes levied on the inntftnerable houses of ill-fame 
which prevailed tn Bi^dnagar, and after depicting." the 
splendour of these establishments, tBe beauty of the 
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heart- ravishers, their blandishments and ogling/^ tjjat' 
it is best to be brief on the matter ^ 

Royal was the iiospitgiity affordedi to the 
Believer by the infidel Hindu, who gave him^fjr abcAi^ 
a sumptuous nj,ansion, such as he, reccitected in his 
native Hirat, on the high ground near the king^s^gate/^ 
and where he sought repose after the fatigues of his 
journey durii|^%everal ^ays, until he was summoned to 
the presence of the Raja. 

Armed with those gifts, without which it would be 
both unusual and unwise to appear before a despot 
of the East, he beheld the Rai seated in /lis forty- 
pillared hall, with crowds of holy Brdhmans *on 
his right and left. He was clothed in vestments 
of olive* coloured satin, and round his nack was a 
collar of king pearls. His complexion was as olive as 
his garment, and he was spare, rather tall of stature^ 
and so youthful that he had as yet neither beard nor 
moustache. 

Received with the utmost courtesy, ^Abdu-r-Razdk, 
who was perspiring distressfully, was allowed a superb 
Chinese fan to cool himself; and money, camphor, and 
betel were bestowed on him. 

Nor did the hospitality of the generous Hindu end 
here ; for daily did the Musulmau receive two shec|^5. 
four <»uple of fowls, five dans of rice, one mal 
of butter, and two vanahas in g^)ld. 

At the time fliat ^Abdu-r-Razak was detained in 

2 
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Kdlikot, a singular and tragical occurrence took place 
in the city of^Bij^lnagar. 

The King’^ brother, wl\^ had greeted a new palace, 
^vited the 'taonarch and his nobles to a banquet ; and 
as the infidels were not accustomed to eat in each 
other’s presence, the guests were seated in a large 
half, and from time to time were invited, one at a 
time, to pa#take of the viands which f the host had 
provided. ‘ *' 

All the drums, cymbals, trumpets, and horns in the 
city had been got together for this occasion, and 

r 

stunning, was the dissonance they produced. 

• ‘When each unsuspicious victim was thus separated 
from his fellows, two assassins issued suddenly from 
their aml^ush, and slew him then and there ; and when 
his remains were disposed of, another was entrapped 
and treated in like fashion. The noise and clangour of 
the drums and trumpets so effectually drowned all cries 
and dubious noises, that not a soul knew what had 
occurred, except a few fellow-conspirators of the 
traitorous giver of this sanguinary banquet, until 
almost every man of note in the state had been 
massacred. 

While the assembly was yet rteking with the blood’ 
.nfiithe victims, the murderer went to the Raja’s palace, 
wAich he denuded of its {ifuards by sending thera off to 
his own mansion and entertainment, and then approach- 
ing his brother and Sovereign with % tj;ay of " betel,'’^ 
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in which a sharp dagger was concealed, begged him 
also to share the feast. 

Perhaps the Raja suspected treason, for •hc^ affectec^ 
indisposition, and declined the invitation,^upon which 
the hnnatural \i^ctch wounded him severely with his 
poignard and left him fdr dead, leaving one ofliis 
braves to cut off his head. Then rushing ^ the portico 
of the palace, ^le exclaiiJiM, I have killed the Raja, 
together with his brothers, nobles, ministers, and chiefs, 
and now I am your king ! 

But he had reckoned without his host; for ^hen the 
assassin who had been detailed for the purpose had* 
advanced to decapitate the fallen king, the* latter rose 
as if from the dead, and after prostrating his^foe by a 
heavy blow with a stool, made his way to the hall, 
where the usurper was calling on the people to 
acknowledge him. 

The re- appearance of the rightful monarch speedily 
changed the aspect of affairs, and the evil-doer was 
instantly cast down and slain by the infuriated 
multitude. 

When, however, the Rajji looked about him, and 
found that absolutely no single counsellot* or relative 
had been left alive, his oidy resource was to send fo^ ^ 
his wise Danaik, who had fortunately been absent i;| 
Ceylon before the tragedy. 

When tidings 0& this catastrophe reached^ the ears 
of the Sultan 'Al^-ud-dm, Ahmad Shah, the ruler of 

2 ♦ 
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Kulbarga, he rejoiced exceedingly at the internecine 
quarrels of l^nfse Hindus, whose wealth and territories 
he coveted^ as became a**greedy scion of Islam; and 
^magiiling that so great a disaster, and the massacre of 
so many men of talent and experience, could nolrhave 
faVefi to enfeeble the powea of Deo Rtu, he ventured to 
send an ov^r-bearing and insulting message to that 
prilice. 

Pay rae,^' said he, through his special envoy, 
“700,000 var^has of, gold, or I will send a world- 
subduing army into your country, and will extirpata, 
i^olatry^down to its lowest foundations.’' 

But the sturdy Hindu laughed at his word, and 
responded to his impertinent defiance by carrying war 
and slaifghter into the country of Kulbarga itself, about 
the year of our Lord 1443-44, and in that of “ The 
Departure” 847. 

Crossing the Tumbadrah, suddenly, he wasted and 
pillaged the surrounding country as far as Sagas and 
Bijapur, and took the strong fortress of Mudkal. 

Down to meet him came his Muhammadan adversary 
with every man he could muster; but despite the 
glozing of ^.he Musulman ann^ists, it is clear that the 
men of Kulbarga had the worst of it in three hotly 
"contested actions, “in the first of which,” says he, 
multitudes were slain on both sides, and thi Hindda 
prevailing, the Mnsulrndns underwmt heavy losses.** 

The result of the second was rathef more favourable 
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to the Faithful, who drove back the men of BgAuagjr 
to shelter within the walls of Mudka^. « After much 
bragging and boasting, howver, King “ifla-ud-din wa^ 
only too glad to accept a peace which includ^cka niei"S« 
nonv'nal tribute^and to abstain from further aggression 
on the determined and per^jistent idolater. 

To distract his mind from the disappointment which 
wasj;he naturajf (t)U8cquqpce of so untowarcf and unsatis- 
factory a termination of a campaign, on the successful 
result of which he had overvveeningly counted, he 
devoted himself particularly to the correction of abuses 
and immoraiity in his territories. Chains were^t round 
the necks of loafing kalandars and othgr idle and 
dissipated vagabonds, who were forced to act as scaven- 
gers in the streets, and to undergo the hardest of hard 
labour. 

As to the wine-bibber, melted lead was poured 
down his throat, whatever might be his rank or station ; 
and when the grandson of his friejid, Sa'id Muham- 
mad, broke the law s of Isliim, and not only drank to 
excess, but brutally maltreated a courtezan, the sinner 
underwent no less than two hundred bastinado-blows 
on the sole of his feet, and the unlucky harlot was 
paraded, covered with the skin of an ass, through the 
city, and then driven forth with contumely. Oh virtuou-'s 
SultaiT 'Ala-ud-din ! 

Now whilst this war was in ivrogress against the 
Musulm^ns of«Kulbarga, under the orders of that good 
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friend of ’Abdu-r-Raz^k, the Wazir or Danaik^ the 
Rai, unhappily for the traveller, appointed as his tem- 
porary substitute a eertaijjt. Hannah Murir, of whom 
j^bdu-r-?.lai.ak cannot bring himself to write in terms 
of affection. « 

“ I^e w'as diminutive in stature, malignant, low-born, 
vile” savage, and reprobate ; all the most abominalde 
qualities we^ united in him,^and thoi^e was not an 
estimable trait in his composition. When the seat of 
administration w'as polluted by that wretch, he stopped 
my daily allowance.’^ Hinc illm lachrymse ! But 
worse rej;;mincd behind for this sojourner in that heathen 
iaifd, for the men of Hurmilz, whose insatiable lust of 
gain made them jealous of every interloper (as, by-the- 
bye, our ojvn East India Company afterwards styled the 
“ unchartered ” whose ships came to trade in Hind in 
after-days), ingratiated themselves with Ilambah Murir, 
and persuaded the Rai that poor ^Abdu-r-Razak was no 
genuine ambassador of the Khakfe, but had come to 
his Court armed with spurious documents. 

However, there was a break in the clouds for a time 
when the good Wazir returned with spoils and Musul- 
man captives from his Kulbargar expedition, and much 
did he rate his graceless substitute for having stopped 
tJiP* rations of 'Abdu-r-Razak, on whom he, moreover, 
bef towed 7,000 fandms on ‘the very day of his arrival. 

Two MusulraVtns from Khurdsdn, who were residents 
of Bijdnager, were deputed to accompany ’Abdu-r- 
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Bazdk on a return-embassy to his master. When the 
envoy had his audience of leave, the mjoerch told him 
that a rumour had spread •that he was fiot a bond-fid^ 
envoy of*the Sultan Mirza Shah Eukh, and tha?,** 
shoAld he cometback with convincing proof that he was 
sent by so great a sovereign, he would be received yith 
all due honour. 

Sp 'Abdu-ri;Sazak pecked up his belongings, *and 
shaking the dust of Hindustan from his slippers, went ' 
towards the shore of the sea of/Umiin, and in eighteen 
..days arrived at the harbour of Mangalur, in January, 
A.n. 1444, whence, after seeking a " fjil,’’ or oi<fen, from 
the holy Kuran, in which he found the, appropriate 
verse, “ Be not afraid, for you have been rescued from 
the tribes of wicked men,” he embarked oncff more. 

His account of this sea-trip is so thoroughly that of 
an Oriental landsman, that II Musannif cannot 
refrain from quoting it : — 

“ Sometimes,” he writes, “ we were engaged in con- 
versation on the extraordinary events and wonderful 
appearances which had come under our observation, 
and our hearts enjoyed peace and contentment. Some- 
^times from the efBect (jE contrary winds, which resembled 
drunkards, the cup of vicissitude found its way into the 
vessel, and its planks which were so joined as lO 
resemBle a continuous line, were on the point *of 
becoming separat^ like isolated letters of the alphabet.” 

When a ragfng tempest which overtook the voyagers 
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had lulled, and the sea had calmed down to their heart’s 
desire, they sighted, at the end of Zi-hijja, the mountain- 
ridges of Kalahdt; and after repairing damages at 
iJ^askat, tSxef^ reached the port of Khurfaka», ‘'where 
the night was so hot that, when dawn bj'oke, you might 
have said that the sky had ^set the earth on fire, and 
where the strong- winged bird of the air, and the fish 
in the depth^bf the sea, were equally ecprched by the 
.heat*!” 

From thence, with no interruption, they securely 
reached the haven of Hurmuz, after having been exposed 
to the pttiijls of the ocean five-and-seventy days. 

• It would not take a British steamer quite so long to 
complete the same voyage, for navigation and science 
are not no(w-a-days so crude and imperfect as they were 
when ’Abdu-r-Raziik first journeyed into Hind ! 


VI. 

THE ECOENTBIO SUMUA8. 

Now, if the annalist, Mir Tdhir Muhammad Nasyani, 
of Thatta, who was himself a man of Sindh, is worthy 
of credence, the Sumrds were a most peculiar people. 
Ctee of them, Duda Sumrk, killed all his brothers who 
refused to submit to beconle his bondsmen ; and ^t was 
fashionable to have, the nails of the hands and feet 
extracted by the barber from the roo^. 
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When asked why they underwent such uncalled-for* 
and unnecessary torture in gaiety o^ heart, they 
answered that they ^jere ngi; as other raeei, and could do* 
what thejest of their species were incapalilei»oJ doing.jij, 

Clothes once worn were cast aside gnd never re- 
sumed ; and when a man^s wife had become a jaother , 
she never again shared his couch. 

A Sumra ^yowaii, when about to be BSfeught to bed, 
and who felt distracted at the prospect of the sever-^ 
ance between her and her much-loved lord and master, 
which would inevitably ensue the moment their off- 
spring saw the light, meditated how to coijidnce him 
that child-birth did not render a female impure. • in 
pursuance of the plan she had conceived, she gave all 
the clothes which her husband took off to Jhe washer- 
man with strict injunctions to cleanse them with 
great care. 

One day, when he had taken a bath, he called for 
linen to dry his limbs, and some which had been 
washed and laid aside was given to him. " What new 
cloths are these,” said he, “ for they are unusually 
soft ? ’’ and when his wife explained, be declared his 
intention of wearing washed clothes for^the future. 

‘‘ Such then,” saui his spouse, is the condition of 
women, and why should men abjure their society when 
they»have undergone purification ? ” 

The husband admitted the err(|>r o^his former ways, 
and the whole tfibe followed his example. • 
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Blit this little anecdote proves that the eccentric 
Biiinras possessed at least the virtue of cleanliness. 

Well would iv be were other Eastern nations, Turks, 
^^abs, ^^efsidns, and Afghans, to wit, to do likewise, 
and not to wear foul garments, which remain wsth 
cthem until the tattered reipnants literally walk off 
their backs. 

Little benelft' do they derive from ‘tlteir frequent 
haths and ablutions, when they invariably re-cover 
their freshlv-cleansed bodies with the same verminous 
raiment. 


VII. 

A FIERY ORDEAL. 

Now when ^Umar, the Sumra, governed in Sindh, he 
imitated not the virtues and chastity of his namesake, 
that sturdy and bigoted early Apostle of Isl^m who 
overcame Syria -and burned the great Alexandrine 
Library, who contented himself during his most trying 
campaigns with the dates and rude habiliments of his 
forefathers of tjie desert, and whose name, although 
in the odour of sanctity amongst Sunni sectaries, is an 
abomination and a stench in the nostrils of the Shiahs 
of Persia. 

No married w^imap or maiden whom he coveted 
escaped fromdiis licentious clutches. 
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Now there was a woman whose name was Marui,' 
inasmuch as she was one of the Maniis. who dwelt in 
the wastes about 'llmar-Ifpt, and who#were known as^ 
the “ Wanderers of the Desert/' Her betrothed, tbjg^^ 
yojith Phag, had been discarded, and hej parents had 
bestowed her in marriage on a relative. 

In revenge, the forsaken one sought the licentious 
'Umar, and, nfter lauding the beauty (JT^Marui, urged 
him to seize her for himself. Ever ready to listen to^ 
advice which accorded so well with his own debauched 
inclinations, the chieftain of the Sumras mounted a 
swift camel, and roughly carried off his un^^ng prize 
to his citadel. 

Vainly did he attempt to win the consent of the 
chaste wife, who spurned his presents and ^lerided his 
cruel anger, until at last her unswerving fidelity to her 
conjugal duty during an entire year of captivity, 
softened the heart of the abductor. 

Sending at the end of that period for the injured 
husband, he restored him his wife together with great 
gifts ; but the husband did not credit his fair wife's 
purity, and vilified and harshly abused her. 

'Umar's indignation when this came to his ears 
exceeded all bounds, and he despatched a force to 
punish the Mdrui tribe, which, however, decamped on 
hearing of his approach and escaped into the tracl|fess 
wilds. 

Brave M»mf however, dared to present herself 
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•before the despot and to say, “ But for your unjust 
behaviour in tli^ first instance towards me, when you 
detained me as <your prisonejftfor twelve long months, 
jUjl husbp.iid ‘would have had no cause for suspicion 
and jealous auger.'^ 

Moved by her words ’Umar consented that the 
Hindu oath and ordeal of fire should be resorted to 
in order to cotfvince the unbelieving lifcrsljaud of the 
unblemished chastity of his ill-treated spouse. 

A fire was kindled and a bar of iron made red-hot 
therein. 

The haYi^ of Mfirm remained unscorched and un- 
injufed when she lifted the glowing metal from the 
flames ! then were the Hindus the first to acknowledge 
her to be, a stainless wife; and ’Uraai’, farther to 
bring conviction to the man ho had so injured, bravely 
passed, dressed as he was, through the raging fire. 

" Glory to God ! ” says the author of the Tarikh-i- 
Tahiri, “not a hair of his head or a thread of his 
garment were singed, and he issued scathlcss from the 
flames which consume alike friend and foe.” ’Umar 
and the relatives of the virtuous wife, whom idle- 
talkers had calumniated and reviled, were now raised 
in public opinion ; the doubts wliich had tormented 
the husband vanished, and his unkind treatment 

f 

cea^d. 

It is to be hopdd, although of ’Umar’s future conduct 
we have no record, that, in view of t‘hist disagreeable 
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ordeal, he abstained in after days from coveting hi» 
neighbours’ wives, and became a pattern of morality to 
his subjects. 


VIII. 

A LOSING TWO-DIOE GAME, OR AJtlNDh STORY 
OF A*COCK AND BULL. 

Now when Yudhishthira aud his mighty Pandava 
brethren liad brought all the reigning monarchs with 
their treasure from the conquered lands^f Khatai, 
Kum, and all the regions of the world, to their "great 
city, Indraprashtha, the envy of the race of the 
adverse Kauravas waxed exceedingly, ^nd Duryo-, 
dhaua, after much crafty counsel, enticed the open- 
hearted and unsuspicious sons of Pandu to gamble 
with him at the game of “ pash^,” which is played 
with two dice, for unheard-of stakes. The black-leg, 
Duryodhana, so deceived his guests that their losings 
were enormous. 

But on their ruin, he proposed as last stake of all, 
that if they won they should receive back all they had 
hitherto lost, but that in the event of further ill- 
fortune, they should forsake their homes and habita- 
tiohs and dwell in the jrfngle, with no compani^shifl 
but that of the beasts aud feathered»tribes for the long 
space of twelve years. 
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To these hard conditions was added another stipula- 
tion, that they .should seek their livelihood in disguise 
’'for yet one yiPar more, atsd thak if they should be 
j[^cognis^d«by anyone, they should endure the hard- 
ships of a forfjst-life for another twelve years. 

Having lost their last WQger to the unrighteous 
Kaurava, like true men the Piindavas kept to their 
unlucky bargSfh, and when their tWfelVe years ^pf 
penance came to an end, they made their way to the 
district of Wain, whicdi is near Sitarii in the “Southern 
Land.^' 

From 'Wience they sent Sri Krishna, (that since 
deified Apollo of the Hindus, and the beloved of the 
Gopis or “ Milk-maids,^’) as their ambassador, to 
demand th^ restitution of their lands from the false 
and crafty Duryodhanaj who heeded not their just 
appeal. 

Then, in the earlier times of the “ Black Age,” the 
rival armies met at the lake of Kuru-Kshetra, near 
Thdneswar, and between the deserted British canton- 
ment of Karndl and the camp of Ludhidna. 

Eighteen days did the battle endure, and fearful was- 
the slaughter, but in the end the Machiavellian Duryo- 
dhana and his allies perished almost to a man, although 
their adversaries fared but little better, seeing that,, 
^accoyding to that veracious history the “ Mahd- 
bhdrata,” only tvfelve men on either side remained 
alive, of whont Sri Krishna was one. 
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This celebrated person, foster-son of Nanda, the 
tender of cattle, was born in Mathurd, and is stigma- 
tized by many of th^ Hindis as the greatest and most 
unscrnpuJous rogue and cheat in the uniae^e, con^ 
trijed to kill the Raja Kans, chief of the^Y^davas, and 
to seat himself on his throne. 

He, afterwards, preten^d to be of divine origin,* and 
myriads of (vedulous ^Hindus became •I#is proselytes, 
an3 his pranks and libidinous deeds, extending *over 
a space of upwards of thirty years, arc they not written 
in hyperbolic and exaggerated* diction in that “ Sea of 
Love,'’ the “ Prem-Sagar,” in which stupid^upersti- 
tion and licentious filth are equally mingled ? 

The Raja Jarasandha, who ruled over Bihdr, marched* 
against Krishna’s capital, Mathura ; and another foe 
to the lewd impostor, who was a Mlechha ” (or 
one of those who were not born in the exclusive 
Hindu faith, and was consequently regarded as an 
“ outside barbarian ”) , came up from the countries of 
the west. 

Seventy-eight years, says the truthful annalist, did 
Sri Krishna hold out in his strong coast-fortress of 
Dwdrikd ; but at last, and when he was 125 years old, 
quite a youth in fac^ in those remote flindu days, he 
came to an untimely and premature end by assassina- 
tion at the instigation of the vindictive mother of ^he ' 
late Duryodhana. 

The “ Prei^j Sftgar,” in its first lines, only speaks of 
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his “ disappearance,” unwilling to admit 1;hat the 
cherished divinity of the lustful idolaters should have 
partaken of the common Ip^. of mprtal men. 

’ So fu^l t&if legend and myth are the anter Muham- 
madan Hind^ writings, that the student will scarcely 
discover a grain of truth in the ocean of popular 
ronfance which the Hindus dignify by the grand name 
of History j therefore, as a rule, cdhere to those 
events and episodes which we find in MusulmAn 
chronicles, from the first invasion of Hind by the 
Arabs of Walid down tcf the death of Aurangzeb. 


IX. 

THE LOVES OP SASSi AND PANNfjN. 

Now the holy Brahman, Naniya, and his wife, 
Mundhar, who dwelt in Bhambarwara, beneath the rule 
of IMja Dalu, were desirous of offspring, and when a 
daughter was born to them, who was “ the envy of the 
full moon,” a revelation came to her parents that she 
was destined to become the bride of a Musulman. 
Dreading so great a disgrace, her father shut her up in 
a box, " like a pearl in its shell,” and cast her into the 
river. 

Now fortune s'illed that the current of the stream 
should bearcthe poor little waif to the Viity of Bhambur, 
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in which dwelt the rich washerman, Ldla Ndniya, who, 
although he boasted of 500 assistants in his trade, was 
a childless man. 

When Jiis apprentices brought him the bear fjom the^ 
bank of the river, where they had discovejed it whilst 
pursuing their avocation after the fashion of Jlind, 
he opened it, and, struck with pity for the foundling, 
adopted it as chip own, and gave it the fi«.me of Sassi, 
or '^the Moon.” 

As she grew up, all people were spell-struck by her 
charms, of which all coveted thS possession ; "wherever 
she seated herself men crowded round her «ilke the 
cluster of the Pleiades.” 

When the caravans from Kich and Mal^rdn arrived 
at Bhambur with their merchandize, youn^ Panuun, 
the son of the Chief of Kich, beheld fair Sassi and 
surrendered his heart to her, whilst she, on her side, 
became enamoured of the handsome young stranger. 

To be near to his beloved and to have a chance of 
meeting her, he assumed the garb and disguise of a 
washerman, and became an apprentice of her adopted 
father. 

Now the wicked wife of a goldsmith, who had also 
fallen in love with *good-looking Pannun, with an 
unholy and sensual affection, sought to bring about a 
separation between the lovers by exciting Panmii^’s 
jealousy ; but her malignant efforts wese unsuccessful, 
"and the devoted* girl passed through the ordeal, like 

3 
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gold through the raging firej” and was at laA married 
to Pannun. 

Pannun’s §iCher was a^Jbigoted Musulmdnj and in 
order to ^Iffee his son from the enthralment of his 
Hindu brid^ he, with the aid of his other sons, jjore 
away^ the sleeping husband from the arms of his 
unsuspecting spouse. 

When th«' unhappy Sassi awoke aij/d/ound that she 
had been robbed of her living ti'casure, she wailedf and 
tore her garments, and set off in quest of the lost one. 

" With the feet of affection ” she traversed the 
rugged*; hills, and after accomplishing a distance of 
About forty ” kos,” she fell exhausted from thirst, and 
was convulsed, striking her feet on the ground as if in 
the agony of death. By the power of God, she found 
a pool ot water, and she drank and revived. Con- 
tinuing on her way some six or seven “ kos ” further, 
she again was harassed by thirst, and was saved by 
her gentle appeals for forbearance from the hands of a 
rough shepherd, who, although he had at first made 
up his mind to maltreat her, subsequently relented for 
a while, and went to fetch milk to refresh the fainting 
damsel. 

Fearing he would renew his loathsome advances oit 
his return, the despairing Sassi, who had no longer any 
hope of again beholding < her beloved Pannun,, vented 
tile anguish of*, her heart before the Almighty (who is 
the Comforter of the helpless) . 
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Then, by a miraculous interpoiidon, the hill was^ 
rent asunder, and the distressed SansJ found a refuge 
in its bosom. The* wickeS shepherd, wljjsn he behell? 
this ma*rvel, repented him of his evil iiitenfions, and 
placed a heap* of stones to mark the spot where the 
abyss had just closed on fiassi. 

Now when Paniiuu, who had been b|*ojight in chains 
b^bre his father, sho^ted such symptoms of giiei and 
restlessness, that his reason was looked on as endangered^ 
his father yielded, and sent company with his 

brothers, to seek the lost Sassi. 

Arriving at the spot of he^r entombment, and learning 
the strange prodigy from the shepherd. Pannun 
dismounted from his camel, and went toward the heap 
of stones. 

Casting himself on the ground, he cried aloud to the 
Almighty, beseeching that he might be joined to his 
love. 

As no petitioner before God is ever left without hope, 
the hill at once opened and admitted Panmin, and] he 
and his mistress were encased like twin-almonds in 
one shell.^^ 

This most veraciows story of unhappy aflPection still 
finds believers at Husaini and elsewhere in the parched 
up land of Sindh. 
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X. 

»• 

HINDUSTANI FEMALE FIEND. , 

In the dayc of Sultan Ibrdhim, T^en there . was 
abundance in the land of .Hind, a tradesman of the 
town of Sdm^na chanced to be summoned from his 
hoijse on pressing business, and whefl he departed he 
gave charge of his house to a trusty friend and neigh- 
bour who used frequently to visit the dwelling in order 
to advise and assist the wife of the absentee in her 
household concerns. 

llecoming aware that a young and good-looking 
youth was frequently a visitor there, and reflecting 
that he cauld be no relation of the owner of the house, 
the neighbour's mind became filled with suspicion that 
something wrong was going on, and in order to satisfy his 
doubts, he secretly pierced a hole through the partition- 
wall which divided his friend’s dwelling from his own, 
and kept a close watch. 

One night he saw a youth dressed in white and 
much scented with perfumes, enter and seat himself 
on a carpet pear the merchant's wife, with whom he 
revelled on sweetmeats, wine, and betel-nut, and at 
length, broke the law of Isldm in most criminal 
fashion. 

Now this feiftaJe had a child, which slept in another 
room, and ’’as it worried her with*’ its wailing, she 
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strangled the unhappy brat with her own bands, and 
then returned serenely to the embraces of her lover. 

When interrogated by tl*e adulterer ^hy the chilt^^ 
had not made itself heard for such a len^i <af time, 
shckcoolly informed him that she had tajcen steps to 
prevent it from crying altcjgether. 

This disturbed tbe young man greatly, and he said 
to this female'fitnd, “ Q creature, withoutf fear of God, 
for the sake of a moment’s pleasure you have destroyed , 
the fruit of your own womb ; how, then, can I rely 
on you ? ” 

So saying, he began to dress himself with the inten- 
tion of leaving the place, but she seized his skirP, 
saying, “ For you I have done this, and now you would 
cease to love me. For God’s sake aid me ,to conceal 
my shame, by digging a hole in the room wherein to 
bury the murdered child.” 

Keluctantly did he consent, and when he had dug a 
grave with a mattock which she provided, she brought 
the child and handed it to him, and as be bent down 
unsuspectingly for the purpose of placing it in the 
hole, she raised the mattock and dealt him such a 
stroke from behind ^lat his skull was ^lit in two, and 
he fell dead into the grave. 

Hastily covering up both corpses and carefully 
smaslfing down the eartlt, she b^an to wail ^d 
lament, exclaiming, " A wolf has devoftred my child.” 

Now, such •a Statement might liave passed current. 
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‘■^specially*!!! the wilder parts of rfind, where it Is of no 
unfrequent occurrence to hear of children being 
c snatched away (y prowling wplves, ^ven in these days 

Anglo-Indian rule ; but, unfortunately for the 
scheme of this she-devil, the neighbour had be^ 
a shocked witness of the whole horrible affair from his 
observatory. 

Still, he keph his counsel until the, return of his 
friend", the husband, from his journey, and having 
invited him privately to his own house, he revealed 
the history ot the slaughter of both the child and the 
youth. Then,^' he continued, ‘‘in order to prove the 
trqth: of what I relate, do you pretend that you had in 
former days bhried some gold within your apartment, 
and procure a mattock to dig it up with.’' 

When the unfaithful woman saw that he immediately 
began to dig in the spot which the neighbour had pointed 
out to him, and knew that her dreadful secret was on 
the eve of being laid bare, she fastened the door of the 
room in which her husband was delving, and set fire to 
the .thatch of the roofj then, with combined cunning 
and hypocrisy, exclaiming “ Come to my assistance, 
for the house is in flames, and niy husband in peril 
of his life,” she hied to the neighfeours, who came all 
too late, for the unhappy victim of conjugal perfidy 
>~and cruelty had already beemburnt to death. 

TRc neighbour ivho had witnessed this fresh atrocity 
went with others tb the Kotwdl, or phief police 
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magistrate, and told all he knew, so that search was 
made, and the bodies of the youth ar^ child were 
brought to the light 9[ day.** 

Upon this the wrathful citizens proceedfcd t® wreak 
their vengeance^ upon “ this bloody-minded woman,^’ 
whom they buried in the, “ bazar up to her «raist, 
and then goaded with arrows till she died. 

Ajl d this tA^dy is still known in sliif^na as “ The 
threefold murder, by one woman, in one house.” 


XL 

SUPrBESSION OF A TURKI REVOLT I]S DBHLI. 

A SHORT and sweet description of the supjjression of 
a Turkish revolt in Dehli, by that same worthy scribe, 
Hasan Nizami, is now given by II Musannif, in order 
to show how great a waste of pen-reeds and exceed- 
ingly “ oily ” ink arose from the adulations and 
embellishments of comparatively petty deeds, from the 
hands of subservient and tinie*serving annalists. 

Sir-j^^ndar, the seditious Turk, opened his hands to 
^shed the blood of th^ Faithful, and, backed by blood- 
thirsty comrades of his own race, rebelled openly, and 
the Sultdn, after having " refrained from repressing 
this violence ” (probably from very prudential reasoi)^), 
at last made up his mind to send Bis most valiant 
warriors agaiifst them. 
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" This force of fiery courage, and swift as is the wind, 
stood like a bulwark of steel near the gardens which 
lined the ban%:s of the Jamna, and after a terrible 
contest,, in •which many a chieftain perished, '’the head 
of the insurrection, Sir-jAndAr Turk^J^ threw himcelf 
into ^he waters of the Jup (as the Muhammadans 
styled the Jamna), took flight like a fox who is in dread 
of a lion, and'dbparted tremulously down‘’the course of 
the fiver and across the hills, as would have done a 
crocodile or a leopard, and concealed himself in the 
deep jungles, like a swoM in a scabbard, or a pen in 
a writing-case (such as the scribes of India wear in 
their girdles, dagger-fashion).” 

It goes without telling, in Gallic phrase, that his 
abettors were all either put to the sword or scattered 
abroad. 


XIL 

THE KARMATIAN HEBETIOS. 

The religion of Islam had no sooner become a power 
than divisions, jEeuds, and schisms broke out among its 
professors, as appears to have ever been the case with 
all new creeds. The fervid Eastern temperament, 
exalted by victory and by the intolerant doctriAes of 
Muhammad, impelled his followers to unparalleled 
excesses. 
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The overthrown but uneradicated superstitions o£ 
former religions, and the mystic theology and 
philosophy of the nationsi«with whicV the Musul- 
mdns came in contact, helped to produce and develop 
hergsies, but their active political importance was. 
mainly due to a thirst fpr distinction and worldly 
power. 

Thus the pfiiieipal djvisions turn uptiP the rightful 
succession to the Prophet in the office of “ Commander 
of the Faithful.” 

The Karmatian sect was a branch of the Ism^ilian 
heresy, and so slight were the doctrinal difEerences 
of the two that the uninitiated confounded then» 
together. 

Whilst orthodox Muhammadans maintain that 
certain Im^ms were the rightful successors of Mu- 
hammad, the Ism^ilians only acknowledge ^Ali, Hasan, 
and Husain, and aver that the line came to an end in 
the person of Ismail, bin Ja’far Sadik, the seventh and 
last of the “Imams.” From him they derive their 
name of Ismdilian, and from him, likewise, they are 


styled “ Seveners.^' By them the Kurdn was meta- 
jphorically interpreted, its doctrines y^ete explained 
away or superseded, and a mere negative religion 
remained in which morality gave way to license. 

The* Persian Abdu-llah, Son of Maimun, embraijpd 
their doctrines and devoted his every energy to the 
subversion, net 6nly of Arab supremacy,* but of all 
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religion. By secret influence and untiring missionary 
enterprise, he ^sought to attain his ends. All religions 
were vanities iVi'his eyes, suad he preached that, whilst 
the goojj received no reward, the wicked remained 
unpunished Ijpth in this world and the next. 

Ampngst his disciples was pne Ahmad, subsequently 
calle'd “ Karmat,” who, about the year of the Christian 
era, 891, foundfed the sect sincp knowti *oy his name. 
" Kjfrmat ” was a peculiar writing in use amongst 
the Arabs, the obscurity of which well fitted it for 
secret correspondence. ' Teaching that every desire 
might be lawfully indulged, he differed from his pre- 
decessors by the violent mode in which he spread his 
tenets abroad, and there was soon an open and 
unsparing struggle between him and the rulers of the 
period. 

More than two centuries after “the Departure,'^ he 
made a terrible inroad into Syria, and twenty-one 
years later he sacked Basra and Kufa. In the year 
909-10 A.D., the renowned Ismailian general, Abu 
Tdhir, took Mecca with terrible slaughter, and carried 
away and kept for twenty years the holy “ Hijru-1- 
Aswad,^'’ or “ ^lack Stone." Tl^e twentieth of the 
line of the Khalifahs of Baghdad, Ar-Rdzi, was fain to 
pay them annual black-mail, to secure the safety of 
' the^pilgrims on their road t<J Mecca and Madinalf, and 
in 297 A.H. one of their number founded the Patimide 
dynasty in Egypt, where its power soon became an 
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object of fear and jealousy to those who sat on the 
throne of Baghddd, so that both parties, stirred by 
religious hatred, carried on savage aiffi^nrelenting 
war. 

Pefhaps the most noteworthy off-shoot of jthe sect of 
the Ismdilians was that which forced itself on the 
Crusaders, and first introduced the word “ assassin^’ 
into the languages of Europe. WhethC.^ • this word 
was derived from “ Hashishin,^' or “ Hemp-Eatei^* 
from the stimulant of “ bhang or “hashish” with 
which fanatics infuriate thcmselvhs for desperate deeds, 
or whether they derived the appellation from the name 
of their founder, Hasan Sabah, of the old city of Rhe 
in ’Irdk, are moot points and are likely to*reraain so. 

The forcible removal of all foes and rivals by the 
daggers of the “ Hashishins ” was the distinctive rule 
of this abominable sect, and in 483 a.h. Hasan Sabah 
established himself in the mountain stronghold of 
Alamut, or the “Eaglets Nest,” in the district of 
Budbar, and near the confines of Gflan, where I, II 
Musannif, sat one day in the year of grace 1858, and 
meditated on the strange deeds of which that ruined 
and craggy spot had been the scene in the far away 

A. * 

past. 

For two centuries did these bandits maintain their 
hold on*Alamut, until it fell before the wild hordes of 
Hulakii Khdn, who spared neither ma*, woman, nor 
infant at the breast. 
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The Karmatians would seem to have made their 
way eastward at an early period, and were settled 
in Multdn when Mahmiid of *Ghazni assailed that 
city. 

The Afghf,n monarch’s own prime ininister Hasirak 
was brought to the stake on a charge of favouring this 
heterodox creed, and Mahmud hounded down and 
impaled evei^ iKarmatian he fell in wil!h;‘ but couiq not 
root out the stubborn heresy, and at a far later period, 
1237 A.D., we find a strong band of Karmatians making 
a desperate onslaught on the faithful who were assembled 
at prayer in the Great Mosque of Dehli ; on this 
t)c5asion, though, they fared but ill, for they were 
finally overpowered, and, as a very forcible Mahammad 
scribe relates, every heretic and Karmatian was sent 
to hell.” 


XIII. 

HOW THE SULTAN MAHMUD DESTllOYBD SOMNATfl. 

When the Sultan heard of the great reverence paid 
to the idol-go^ of Somnath, and how 3000 Brdhmans^ 
worshipped daily at its shrine, whilst 300 barbers 
shaved the heads and beards of thousands of pilgrims, 
and 150 “ Ndchms ” sang ‘and danced at the gates of 
the temple, he resolved to carry a holy war into that 
region. 
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So, after praying to the Almighty for aid, he began 
his march from Ghazni on the tenth dw of Sha^b^u, 
in the year of “ the Departure ” 414, an array of 
3,000 cavaliers, besides volunteers, and toak t|je road 
to Multdn. 

From that city, which he reached during th^ fast 
of Ramaz^tn, his path lay through a barren and 
uncultivated ^alte to the rich land of ISiad. 

Traversing this wilderness with great dilBculty lind ^ 
hardship — for he was, of necessity, the bearer of his own 
provisions — he stormed a stroilg fortress, and heeding 
not the submission of the idolaters, steeped his 
unsparing sword in their blood, and destroyed thei> 
images of stone and metal, as became a ruthless 
apostle of “ the Religion of the Sword/' 

In the beginning of Zi-l-Kdda, his swarm of savage 
fanatics fell on the devoted town of Anhalwarfi, but its 
chief, Rai Bhim, took flight at the appoach of the 
Musulmans, who scattered themselves abroad through- 
out the country, slaying without pity every Hindu they 
encountered, and destroying every graven image they 
found. One great army of some 20,000 were dispersed 
as is chaff by the hurricane, and Dabalwd||d, in spite of a 
stubborn resistance, shared the fate which had befallen 
all previous opponents of the monarch of Ghazni. 

In two days more he Ifbheld the strong fortress- 
temple of Somndth, with its walls washed by the waves 
of the ocean. 
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The Hindus of Soranath derided their enemies from 
the summit of their many fortifications, and scoffingly 
told them mat the great god* of the Hindus ■would 
surely annihilate the fanatical aggressors of his 
shrine. 

I# f 

!yi did they weigh thei^ words when they calculated 
oh a certain victory over the stern Muhammadans, who, 
valiantly pkfiting their ladders, took'tlie outer w^lls by 
alsault, and drove the fiying Hindu defenders into the 
recesses of their sanctuary. 

Raising the war-cry of Islam, the soldiers of 
Mahmud shed blood in oceans, and alter strewing the 
earth with the corpses of the slain, awaited the dawn 
of the morrow before renewing their attack on the 
main stronghold. 

Fierce and desperate were the Hindu braves who 
were pent therein ; and casting themselves in supplica- 
tion before their much-revered idol, they prayed all 
night to Somnath for victory. 

Then, after the fashion of their race, and of which 
there are unhappily too many examples in their 
struggles with the intolerant sons of Islam, in the 
blood -stain edf pages of Mahamipadan-Indian historie^, 
they demoted themselves to an almost certain death 
by rushing, sword in hand, on the invaders, neither 
giving nor accepting quarter. None did they receive, 
and the carnage ceased not until but very few re- 
mained, aid these were reserved for! conversion to 
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the cree(f of the victors and to a bitter and grinding 
serfdom. 

'Ibn Asir, or the “.Son o^ the Captifc^’ tells us that 
the numljer of the slain amounted to the §rim,tutal o^ 
50^00- —a fitting holocust offered up by J;he followers 
of the Man o^ Mecca as a grateful sacrifice ^o the 
Almighty. 

Now the idolaof Somnath, which ha^ jiroved so frail 
a protector to its too trustful worshippers, was of st^ue,, 
and some five yards in stature, and when the “ Ghdzi ” 
Mahmud beheld it, his bosom tras so filled with pious 
wrath and indignation, that he dashed the imposture to 
pieces with that good battle-axe which few others C(9ui«l 
wield. 

This did he in spite of the enormous offers of the 
Hindu priests, who proffered untold wealth if he would 
relent and abstain from mutilating their much-revered 
deity ; and well was his fanaticism rewarded, for when 
the image had been demolished it was found to contain 
so many precious stones and jewels that their value 
exceeded a hundred times the ransom which the astute 
and wily Hrdhmans, who well knew of this secret 
deposit, had offered him. 

Then he commanded that the fragments of|he image 
should be carried to his own great city of Ghazni, and 
placeck before the threshoM of its chief mosque, ^e 
" JamT Masjid,” that all might behoU the evidence of 
his great an4 successful zeal for that creed of Blood 
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which the Camel-Driver of l^fecca had imposed upon 

30 large a portion of the Eastern world. 

I.. 


XIV. 

0 

PETTICOAT GOVERNMENT: OR, “HELL HATH NO 
^ o ' 

^ FURY LIKE A WOMAN SCORNED.” 

When the country of Khwarizm fell under the sway 
of Mahmud, the Sultdn, he enjoined his Wazirs 
and “ the Pillars of his Court ” to find some able 
cMMSulmd.n to rule it. 

After defep and repeated councils, it was conferred 
on Altuntdsh (which means, in the Turkish tongue, “ the 
Stone of *Gold'’) who was the very “ noble of nobles'' 
of the Court of the Founders of the Ghaznawi dynasty. 

In spite of many despicable intrigues, — the aim and 
object of which was to debar Altiintdsh from this 
satrapy, — ^the Sultdn issued his final decree that he 
should proceed to assume the reins of the Government 
of Khwdrizm. 

Ere he departed, he entreated, by letter, his nearest 
and most familiar friend, the holy Imdm, N^isiru-d- 
din Gir^i, to renew their amicable relationship by 
paying him a lengthened cisit in the seat of his new 
Government. Accordingly, the Imdm joined him 
there, and was treated as a bosom-friend^ 
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Now tJie influence of Chief “ Golden Stone ’’ had 
been hitherto so vast at a Court where all the world 
humbly besought his^ protection, that *lle power and 
pecuniary^ advantages of his position ej^ceeded by * 
many times the emoluments and advantages of the 
Government of Khwarizm. 

When questioned, then, 6y his friend concerning’his 
inexplicable acqpptance of so inferior , a post, he 
remarked, “ O Imdm, I have not revealed this mysHfery 
even to my own sons or dearest friends, but from you 
I have nothing to conceal. I have resigned on account 
of that base female-favourite of the King, Jamilah Kan- 
dahdri. For years I had the management of all alfairi^ 
of government, and during that time she thwarted me 
in everything. For this reason there was darkness 
before my eyes, and I could find no remedy against 
the evil. Now I have sought retirement, and have 
secured release from all such troubles. If God please, 
I shall escape her machinations in this distant 
province.’^ 

So the great Khan fled before a “Zuifah” (or 
''Weak one”), as the Persians genteelly call a lady, 
•and was greatly rejoiced when he found safety in a 
femote city from th5 artifices of “ t/ie Beau^ul One 
from Kandahar" " 

" N(jw, from what I havo said,^' sagely remarks the 
author of the above anecdote, " the disadvantage ?)t' 
being in opposition to the royal ladies is only too evident ; 

4 
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but if they are in our favour^ great benefitfi accrue to 
us, and no one's patronage is more efficacious than 
theirs, and ilo' other perspn has gueh influence over the 
mind of the king as they." ^ 

And that this same influence has not yet died out 
amongst Musulrailns, the present condition of Istdmbul 
arid of Turkey will fully illustrate. 


^ XV. 

THE LOVE OP SULTAN MAHMUD FOB THE SISTER 
OF AYAZ. 

Not always was the soul of the ruler of Ghazni moved 
by the aspirations of ambition and the lust of conquest 
alone; for one evening, as he reposed on his couch 
after ridding himself of his servile courtiers and of the 
cares of State, he thus addressed his confidential 
attendant, Abu^Nasr Mishkani, ‘'Oh, friend!” said 
the monarch, “ wise men have told us that from three 
sorts of persons we should have no concealment, but 
reveal our innermost secrets to them ; the first is an 
able ph^ician, the second a kindly preceptor, and the 
third a*rustworthy and wise servant. Now I require 
your truthful opinion on a subject with which njy mind 
lias been so lon^ and sorely perplexed that 1 can rest no 
longer without sound counsel. I. have long had a 
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hankering* after the sister of Ay^z ; but will my taking 
her to wife not entail on me the conteny)| not only of 
other monarchs, but of my ow^ domestics and servants ? 
Can you • lay before me any instance m which a 
sovereign wedded^ the daughter of his slaved 

Then, with the usual oriental accompaniment a 
profound reverence, the politic courtier Abu Nasr 
thus replied, an(l,%s he spoke, he shampooecl the Kin" : 

Many kings of the Samanian dynasty married the 
daughters of their slaves, and in the time of Kubad, 
when he was in Turkistan, he espoused a village girl, 
who became the mother of Naushirwan ^ the Just/ 

In the annals of Iran it is written tl^at Bahram 
Gur married the daughter of a plebeian washerman, 
and that their union took place in this wise : 

One day, whilst engaged in the chase, Bahram was 
separated from his train by the eager pursuit of a stag, 
and coming athirst to a village he espied a washerman 
washing clothes in a pool, in company with his wife and 
daughter. 

When they recognised the monarch they humbly 
and respectfully brought the bowl of water he had 
asked for, and, said th(j elder female to Ifer daughter, 
^ I am no virgin, but you, who are an unblUnished 
pearl, may well serve the King with drink.^ So 
charmed^was Bahram Gur with the beauty and graces 
of his cup-bearer, that he even stayed *to dine on the 
dry bread which was all that the poor cleanser of 

4 * 
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clothes could offer him, whilst the fair damsel stood 
beside him ^ and fanned away those plagues of flies 
which abound in Eastern laAds; but finding his 
repast \iot Sufficiently succulent, he brought food, wine, 
meat, and everything that came to^hand, from* the 
village, and made strong Jove to the low-born lassie. 
When she kissed his hands, quoth Bahram Gur, 
gallantly add tenderly, ‘Oh, maideft!' lips, and not 
hands, should be kissed.’ ‘No,’ answered the modest 
girl, ‘ the time has not come for that,’ and as she spoke 
the King’s retinue appeared in sight.” 

The long and short of this apologue is, that he 
married he^ on the spot, placed her beneath a royal 
canopy on an elephant, and carried her and her whole 
family with kingly state to his palace. 

This story so thoroughly convinced Sultan Mahmud 
that his dignity would in no wise suffer from espousing 
the sister of Ayaz, that he married the lady two days 
after, and whether his high position and her own 
elevation compensated his wife for the personal 
ugliness of Mahmud, ancient writers do not report. 


XVI. 

THE GOOD DABSHIWM AND HIS NAMES4KE. 

When all the*" country of Somndth had submitted to 
Mahmud, Ihe Warrior Sultan of Ghasmi, with prudent 
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policy he*selected a certain D^ibshilim from amongst 
the natives of the land, to act as his deputy and remit 
annual tribute to the %eat o^» his Empir^. 

Now this Dabshilim, who was a very wfte, virtuous, 
and intelligent^ man, and who acceptgl the trust 
confided to him, had an iJ[l-conditioned relative *with 
whom he was on the worst of terms, whose antagonism 
he (^readed after*the Sultdn’s departure to*Ghazm. 

But Mahmud settled matters by seizing Dabshilim 
the Second and handing him over to Dabshilim “ the 
Good.” 

It was an amiable custom of those times in Hind to 
stow a conquered and captive enemy in a dismal S.nd 
narrow dungeon immediately under the throne of the 
king, and to convey daily a dish of foo^ to him 
through a hole in the door which was never opened. 

As the heart of the gentle Dabshilim revolted at 
having recourse to so tyrannical a measure, which would 
assuredly have brought the prisoner to a lingering 
death, he besought the Sultan Mahmud to carry the 
man back with him to Ghazni pending the settlement 
of the affairs of the country on a solid basis ; and this 

was done. 

• 

The pious Ddbshilim now ruled in Som^dth, and 
duly forwarded the stipulated tribute, with many rich 
presents for the monarch and his Wazirs.” 

Then Dabshilim the Second, after s certain stay in 
Afghanistan, tras sent back to India ; a2d as it was 
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customary for the rulers of that period on the approach ' 
of a captured foe, to proceed a day's march from their 
chief city to ^lihet and drwe him# before their horses to 
his plate o4 durance, Dabshilim the Good went forth 
for this purpose. 

Aj, however, the reporl^ of his namesake’s arrival 
proved to be premature, Dabshilim the Pious disported 
himself withi Hunting in order to will away the time, 
but the hot M'inds were exceedingly strong, and he was 
compelled to seek shelter with his followers beneath a 
tree, by which he fell afeleep. 

Now one of those greedy birds of carrion, known 
<is chils ” or kites, who are to this day to be seen in 
myriads in every part of Hindustan, espying the red 
handkerchief with which Dabshilim had covered his 
face, and mistaking it for raw meat, swooped down 
upon it in hawk-fashion, and in clutching it, tore out 
the eyes of the sleeper, who thus became ineligible for 
Government, and was replaced in authority by his how 
victorious enemy, who did not forget to secure him 
in the subterranean cell. Sic transit gloria mundi. 


XVII. 


TWO CAPTURES. OP KOT KkNCR^. 

Some miles beyond the Biydh or Biyas River, on the 
banks of which are the Fire-Temples o^ Jwdld.-Mukhi 
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(or “'the*Mouth of Flame”), stands the once im- 
pregnable fortress of Nagar-Kot, or Kot Kdngr^i, 
by both of which nafnes it«is well-kribwn to Hindu 
pilgrims t® this day. 

Ksing many hundred feet above two^ mountain- 
torrents, the Ban Ganga apd the Patdl Ganga, wjiich 
wash the base of its stupendous rock, the citadel 
towep over the tfanquil pool known as t?ie*“ Saugam ” 
(or “Meeting ot the Waters”), where II Musamtif, 
who was some thirty years ago an unimportant member 
of the British garrison of that ’renowned stronghold, 
has often fished placidly for the great “ Maha-Sar,” 
regardless of slovenly, unhandsome, and half-roasffed» 
Hindu corpses which occasionally floated by as he 
angled. 

From the citadel, now bearing the Muhammadan 
epithet of the “ Shish-Mahall,^^ the buildings, more or 
less ruined, slope down in step-like fashion to the petty 
town of Kdngrii. 

Save and excepting myriads of large “ langur ” apes, 
and of their impudent and smaller short-tailed 
congeners, the large area of the fort is a jungle and a 
wilderness, and has ijo human inhabitgmts but the 
small garrison necessary to defend so important a 
post: 

Comfbanded as it is by the surrounding heights, it 
easily fell before the eighteeu-pounders^which the force 
of poor Sir Hugh Wheeler dragged against* it over the 
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passes which intervened between it and the plain of 
the J^landh^r Dilab, after the first Punjiib campaign, 
and has lost its character t)f impfegnability. 

A mile northward lies holy Bhawan, or the Temple of 
Sakti. Kaagrii, or, as it was then csdled, Bhimna'^ar, 
wa^s "Captured by Mahmudi of Ghazni, owing to the 
pusillanimity of its defenders, “ who fell on their faces 
like sparrows before a hawk, or rain iJeforc lightning,” 
as A1 Atbi boastingly relates. 

Being the repository of the belongings of all the 
neighbouring Riljits, the booty captured in Kiingrd was 
naturally immense. Stamped coin to the amount of 
*70,000 roypl dirhems, and gold and silver ingots of 
700,400 ‘‘mans,^’ with great spoil of rich clothing, and 
a silver *shrine thirty yards in length and fifteen in 
breadth, besides other valuables, were borne away by 
the triumphant conqueror to Ghazni. 

Truly, the zeal of those old Mahammadans was as 
much stimulated by the love of gain as by their desire 
of proselytism to the tenets of their murdei'ous creed. 


XVIIL. 

IL MUSANNIP’S OWN TRANSLATIONS PROM THE 
Da6dI* ANNALS. 

Olim meminisci juvabit ; so, forgetting sad and sorry 
treatment at the hands of people who were possessed 
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of less ^eart, generosity, and talent than their 
progenitor, who was as good-looking^ as he was 
talented, II Musanlliif pitfks up some of those , 
translations which he had made with hiS own hands 
unBer the burning sky of unwholesome J’eshawar, in 
1850-51, for the sake of* one who would haveJbeen 
his benefactor had he lived. 

IJistoriaTis wno have written conccrnitig the reign 
of Sultan Sikandar say that before his accession to 
the throne he was ealled Nizam Khan, and that he 
was remarkable for his beauty, which was unsurpassed, 
and that whoever looked at him yielded his heart 
captive. Shaikh Hasan, grandson of the^ Shaikh S.bd 
Lain, whose memory is revered in Rapri, was capti- 
vated by his appearance. One day of winter, when 
Prince Nizam Khan was sitting in his private chamber, 
Shaikh Hasan was seized with a desire of beholding 
him, and found no dillicnlty in reaching him on 
account of the respect in which men of his pure mode 
of life are held. (N.I5. — II Musannif has been in 
Turkey and has also perused the Anglo- Hibernian 
history of a certain Bishop of Clogher, still to be 
^ound in the records, of the Diocese of Wkrmagh, so he 
italicises that.) 

When Sultan Sikandar, surprised at his intru- 
sion, asked how he dared to enter without ^ue 
permission, the Shaikh answered, •You know best 
how and whyT came ! “ You consider yourself fond 
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of me ? replied the Prince. I am una^e to be 
otherwise/^ s|id the Shaikh. 

Come forv^ard/^ said**Nizanf Khan, and when the 
Shaikh •obcj’tid, he pressed his unresisting- head towards 
the ardent cjjiareoalin the stove before ^liira. 

Wiiilst this was going entered Mubarak Khau 
Lohani, who wondered at the sight, and said, Oh 1 
man that feaA^st not God, what are youVloing ? Shg-ikh 
, Halan has suftered no injury from tlie fire ; tremble, 
lest you yourself should. You ought to be thankful 
that he should admire* you, and that you should be 
pleasing in the sight of so holy a man. If you would 
obtliin felicity in this world and the next, obey him.^’ 
Prince Nizam Khan then withdrew his hand from the 
Shaikh^s yeck, and everyone saw that, notwithstanding 
the dreadful heat of the fire, neither the face nor hair 
of the Shaikh had been injured. In spite of all this,, 
the obdurate Sultan ordered the Shaikh to be chained 
neck and foot and cast into a dungeon. A week after 
they informed Sultan Sikandar that his prisoner was 
dancing in the bazar. When seized and brought back 
to the King^s Tribunal, and asked how he had got 
loose, he said that the spirit of h^^ grandfather had lec^ 
him forth by^he hand- On examining his place of 
confinement, his fetters were found lying on the ground. 

'J'ruly,^* says II Musannif, ^^this Shaikh must have 
been the predecessor of Maskelyne and Gook.^^ 
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XTX. 

WHAT A ZEALOUS MtSULMifN WAS SI^ANDAU LtDi ! . 

• ^ % 

Hi^ utterlj’ destrayed all the temples of the iuiidels 

and left not a •vestige of them. He eifkirely ruined 
the shrines of Mathura, * the Mine of lleathenny,” 
and turned their principal Hindu plases of worship 
into^caravanseries and colleges. 

Their idols w'ere bestowed on the fleshers to be used 
as meat weights, and all the Hindus were forbidden 
to shave their heads and beards, or to perform their 
customary ablutions. 

Agra was his general residence, and » he had re- 
edified it, for although it had in former ages been the 
state prison of Raja Kans, of Mathura, Mblimud of 
Ghazni had almost devastated it out of existence. At 
length, when great Akbar ruled, it became the seat of 
Government of the Empire of Dehli, and one of the 
chief cities of Hindustan. 


XX. 

HOW SULTAN SIKANDAlt DEALT WITH “ THBASDBE 

TROVE.” 


A FEasoN digging in the district of Sambhal lighted upon 
an earthen jar containing about 5,000 ^)ld mohurs^ 
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and the Governor of that district took it forrably from 
him ; but w^en this reached the King’s ears, he ordered 
the money to Be restored <40 the finder. 

“ But/’ said his adviser, Miydn Klisim, “ the sum is 
too large fqf a man of his position.” “ Oh, foot ! ” 
replied the angry monarcI\, “ He who has given it to 
him would not have done so had he been unworthy 
of it. All \nen are God’s servants,* and He knows 
whb is worthy and who is not.” So all the gold was 
given back. 

In the same way, a Fmsbandman who was ploughing 
a field at Ajodhan, belonging to the holy Shaikh 
•Mohammad, turned up a very large block of stone, and 
informed the Shaikh of the discovery. Underneath 
the ston^ was a well which was found to be full of 
treasure, which the Shaikh caused to be carried to his 
own dwelling. Some of the golden plates and vessels bore 
the seal of Sultivn Sikandar Zii-l-Karnain (Alexander 
of " the Two Horns,” or “ the Great ”). 

All Khan, the ruler of Lahore and Deobalpur, 
demanded its surrender, and, when the Shaikh declined 
to comply, reported the matter to the Sultan, who told 
the Shaikh 'athat, as they had, both an account to 
render to the most high God, the owner of the world, 
who gives to whomsoever he will, he might keep the 
treasure trove.” 

Ahmad Yddg^, in relating this anecdote, remarks, 

God be plaised for endowing the Sidtdn with such 
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a generoilb spirit. In 'these days, if anybody 'were to 
find a few copper coins, our rulers would immediately 
pull down his house to examine every rmok and comer 
for more.* 

Hutres temps, autres mceurs, says II Musannif. 


XXI. 

A DYING AND, CONSEQUENTLY, REPENTANT 
MONARCH. 

Iii Musannif recollects an old saying which told hoiij 
“when Ilis Satanic Majesty was unwell he became 
piously disposed,” and this was somewhat the case 
with Alexander of Liidi when he was affliftted with 
bronchitis. So he ashed Shaikh Liidan Danishmand 
(the “ Artful One ” whom we have had occasion to 
mention in another episode) what he was to do for his 
sins of omission of prayer and fasting, for cutting off 
his beard (that venerated appendage of all true sons 
of Isldm), for indulging in strong drinks, and for 
cutting off men^s noses and ears, an amusement the 
Sultdn had been much given to. 

So the worthy apostle whom he had taken into his 
counsels laid down as an irrefragable decree, that in 
order to preserve himself from th^ penalties wlfich 
awaited him in the next world, and to make suitable 
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atonement for the before-named iniquities, it* would be 
indispensable^ to bestow on the pious and holy ^Ulamd, 
or Priests (whb were of the Shaikh^s own kidney), all 
the gold thasi did not strictly belong to the Exchequer. 

Then the reserved funds wliich the Sultan had^set 

V ( 

apa];t of the gifts of ricighbouring princes were 
handed over to the 'Ulama, who, as our author, 
Abdu-llah, qaifetly and sagely observed, “ all began to 
prjflse and extol the virtues of the Sultan who had so 
richly lined their holy pockets.” 

Sultiin Sikandar bechme more feeble every day, but 
his zeal stimulated him to discharge his duties as a 
oovtereign, until his illness arrived at such a pitch that 
his throat would allow him neither to swallow food nor 
drink, and until the passage of his breath was stopped. 
He died bn a Sunday, being the 7th day of Zi-l-KaMa, 
in the year of the Departure from Mecca 923, after 
having sat on the throne twenty-eight years and five 
months. 


XXII. 

SULTAn KDTBtJ-D-DiN WA DUN^A, “THE POLB-STAI> 
OF EARTH AND OP RELIGION.” 

When the head of the base Malik Kafur had been 
severed from his body during the night by certain 
officers, MuMrak was released from the captivity in 
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■which that murderous tfaitor liad detained him * he was 
raised to the throne under the title of Kutbu-d-Din 
wa Dunya, and the fi^st proceeding of pole-star of 
earth and^ religion was, with true Hindustilpi gratitude, 
to ^laughter those who had procured his elevation by 
the murder of his mortal foe Kiifur. l?ut he made 
much amends for this, perhaps, necessary precaution in 
the land of Hi^d, by releasing the ho>ts^ of political 
pris^iers who had been immured by the late savjge 
monarch 'Ala-ud-Din, and he sweetened the troops and 
nobles by large gratuities and. presents. Heavy and 
oppressive tributes were lightened ; extortion, beating, 
fetters, and blows were set aside in revenue matters.^ 
The annalist of Sultan Kutbu-d-Din t.akes^reat notice 
of this rare instance of Oi’iental Imperial clemency, and 
well might he (who wrote of the year of btir Lord 
1317) when Avithin these last score years II Musan- 
nif has personally witnessed the most disgusting 
cruelty commonly practised for the purpose of extortion 
within the territories of that king of kings, Nsisiru-d- 
Din, the highly civilized and Europeanized Shah of 
Persia, who was oidy a few years ago the honoured, 
but by no means honourable, guest of our own Sovereign. 
• As, when the prim severity of the Puritan Common- 
wealth had worn out the patience of the English, and 
so inclined them to adopt the other extreme that the 
very Ironsides of Oliver became, according to Samuel 
Pepys, debosjied rascals, so did the change from the 
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previously stern regime of Sultan ^Ald-ud-]Jm to the 
easy-going and sensual career of his successor, cause 
reaction amAigst the folk of Hindustan. All the old 
spydom an4 stringent ordinances fell into abeyance, — 
the Suitdn was night and day a careless debauchee ^.nd 
free-liver, aild the people followed his Example. 

Boys, good-looking eunuchs, and beauteous damsels 
rose so in tlje <narket that scarcely apy were obtainable 
except for fabulous sums. The Multain wine-sfillers 
sold their liquors openly at their own price, and cheated 
and fleeced the people.. Bi'ibery and malversation were 
not long in making their appearance, and gorgeous 
^ravnent was to be seen everywhere, since the abolition 
of the sumjftuary laws of 'Ala-ud-Din. 

. Murdered at last in his palace, through the treachei'y 
of Khurfu, his throne was occupied by an ungrateful 
usurper who had done the deed, with the co-operation 
of the Parwaris and Hindus, and who styled himself 
King Ndsiru-d-Din. 

No sooner had this traitor begun his reign than he 
remorselessly murdered every adherent of the late 
Sultdn, and gave their wives and children to his own 
low caste Parwdris. Jahamja, the murderer of Kutbu- 
d-Din was adorned with inestimable jewels ; and horrM 
Parwdris sported in the royal harem, Khusru forcibly 
espoused the wife of the late Sultan ; and the IJ^rwdris, 
Ifkving gained the upper hand, took to themselves the 
wives and Kandmaids of the nobles and great men. 
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Copies t)f the Holy Kuran were used as seats, and 
idols were set up in the mosques. Much must it have 
pained the pious Muhammadun scribe tc^ recount these 
atrocities of the Hindu race, who, after all, vere^merely 
retaliating even ^greater injuries of the pjist on their 
quondam oppressors. ^ 

But retribution was at hand, for Ghazi Malik, who 
was at that timeiord of Deobalpur, and & sturdy soldier 
who had long kept the frontier against the infifiel 
hordes of the Mughals, routed the troops of Khusrii 
near Daliya, and then joined battle with the usurper at 
Tndarput. The victory was with Ghazi Khan, and his 
captured rival was summarily beheaded on the fielcf ofc 
battle, much as our own King Henry Vfi. shortened 
Richard Plantagenet^s adherent Catesby, in Leicester, 
the day after the battle of Bosworth Field. 

Then the chiefs and nobles said to the conqueror. 
Thou, O Ghazi Malik, hast long been a barrier to the 
Mughals, and hast foiled them in their attempts to 
invade this land of Hind, and thou hast now freed us 
from the yoke of the Hindus and Parwaris, and avenged 
our benefactors ! All here present know no one but 
thee who is worthy o^ royalty So they hailed him 
with general acclaim as their Sovereign, under the title 
of Sultanu-1-Ghazi Ghiyasu-d-dunya wa dm Tughluk 
Shdhu-S- Sultan. 


5 
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xxiii. 

HOW A VERY ARTFUL AND SAINTLY MAN 
‘‘bested” khan JAhAn LUDi. 

r 

One day, Miyan Ladan Ddnishmand (or the “ knoving^ 
one went*^to the generous Khan Jalilin, and said that 
he wished to eat khichri," and that as he had not the 
means of hjiving that very Hindu and not unsavoury 
ccrnestible prepared in time, he had come to “ the 'chief 
of the world,” in whose opulent mansion he felt sure he 
should find some readj . 

Now the Khan had no plebeian “ khichri ” at hand, 
,and offered to have some prepared. ^'But,” remarked 
the “ knowing one,” “ during the time required for its 
cooking, my appetite will have left me.” “ Well,” replied 
the hos^^table host, “ whilst- it is getting ready, 1 will 
send for some ' mithais,’ or sweeties, from the btizsir to 
lull your hunger.” " Very good,” quoth the holy man, 
“ tell your servant to bring the money to me, and I will 
tell him what to do."” When the coin was brought 
Miyan Lddan put it in his pouch, and said he would 
wait for his repast of khichri.^^ 

He did so, and ate so copiously that he complained 
of a surfeit, and said that he could not expose himself to 
the motion of a palanquin. “ Why not ride ? ” said 
Khdn Jahdn. "Yes,” said the " artful one,” “but my 
hbrse is such an, equine bear, that I should be worse off* 
on his back than in a palanquin.” 
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So the KhAn caused an easy-pacing steed to be 
brought for his visitor's accommodation ;• but as his 
own horse was a myth, he had no saddle, so he asked 
for^and got one. 

“ Shall I keep the animal at my home, t)r send him 
back to you?^^ said this Ilindusttun Jeremy Didtfler 
or Robert Macaire. “ No ; you need ^,uot send him 
hackf?^ replied his bountiful entertainer. “ How cai^I 
do so,^^ replied the Miyan, “ when there is no groom to 
look after the beast, and no pulge, gur, or ghi, to give 
to it ? ” 

When all these things had been graciously accorded 
to him, he begged to mention that when 4he present 
saddle had been worn out, and the horse-clothing also, 
they would need renewal; “and,” coutinue(>»he, '‘it 
would save a great deal of trouble to both of us, if you 
would grant me a village, the revenues of which would 
suffice for all c.xpenscs, including the groom’s wages, 
the food of the horse, and for its saddle, coverings, and 
green fodder.” 

So a village was given him in the pargana of Baddiiu, 
and the " knowing one ” departed, blessing his stars 
that there was still such open-handed fools on earth as 
Khdn Jahdn Ludi, and forgetting to pay even his 
pdlki be|rers, with whom his host had to settle. 
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xxiy. 

TtlE REir REIGN OB MOHAMMAD TUGHLDK. 

A SAVAGE axid blood-thirsty bigot, yet one wlio opened 
bis hand freely to the necessitous, w,as Sultdn Al^-1- 
Mbjiihid Muhammad Shal>. 

Outside his^ palace at Dehli sat his executioners on 
platforms, ready to slay at their master’s nod. , The 
victims were put to death at the door of the hall of 
audience, and their corpses were left there to taint the 
surrounding atmosphere for three successive days; 
rarely were these ghastly evidences of his cruelty want- 
ing, and ojjice a rider’s horse shied from a white heap 
on the ground, which his companions told him was the 
trunk a man cut into three pieces. 

No distinction did he make between small errors and 
heinous crimes, and neither the learned, the religious, 
nor the noble found mercy at his hands. Daily a sad 
procession of hundreds of unfortunates were brought 
manacled before him. Some he slew, others he tor- 
tured, and a cruel beating was the least of his punish- 
ments. Friday alone was a day of respite. " God 
preserve us from evil,^’ well says the chronicler of t^is 
atrocious tyranny. 

He was guilty of the blood of his own brother, 
(jMas’ud Khan, who, from fear of the torture which the 
SuMn invariably inflicted on all who denied his accu- 
sations, had owned to intended rebellicn. The mother 
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of this viAim had been stoned two years previously on 
a trumped up charge of debauchery. 

On one occasion, hftving ordered an expedition to be 
sent against the Hindus of the mountains, ‘matiy of the 
sofciers remained behind ; when tlie Sultan heard this 
he was exceedingly wroth, and the three hunzted 
deserters were butchered in cold blood. 

Wearied of Ills oppression, the peopie (ff Dehli took 
to casting into his hall of audience anonymous letters 
filled with insults to the King ; so he set his mind on 
the ruin of Dehli, and forced its* inhabitants to emigrate 
an masse to Daulatabad. 

Woe to him who should be found within the precificto 
of the Imperial city after the third day. 

Two poor wretches, the one paralytic, the o^er blind, 
were found after the appointed time in the deserted 
town, and the ruthless Sultan caused the first to be 
blown from a mortar, and the second whilst being 
dragged behind a horse fro.n Dehli to Daulatabad was 
so beaten to pieces on the way that only one of his 
legs reached the latter place. 

Seated on the roof of his palace, this Indian Nero 
whilst contemplatiiig^the deserted city, so lately full of 
life and noisy with traffic, dared to say that his heart 
was now satisfied and his feelings appeased. 

Everf in after days when he repented him of the evil 
he had done, and strove to repeopl^ Dehli with tlie 
inhabitants of* other places, the attempt sflcceeded but 
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partially ; so vast was the area*of the city, thttt the new 
comers could but occupy a small portion o£ it. 

When thefSultdn's pliant «nephew, Baha-ud-rlin 
Gusht^sp, refused to take the oath of allegiai\ce to him, 
and was routed by the Imperial troops, he soi%ht 
reijuge with the Hindu chief of Kamt)ila in the moun- 
tains, who seeing himself surrounded by the troops of 
Muhammad Siiiih, and destitute of /ood, resolved to 
dfc rather than fall into the hands of the tyrant of 
Delhi ! 

First, however, the* noble Rajput, mindful of the 
sacred duties of hospitality, sent his guest to the safer 
.gunrdianship of another Hindu Rajii; then he com- 
manded a great fire to be prepared and lighted, in which 
he burned his furniture and goods ; then turning to his 
wives and daughters, he told them that he was about to 
die, and that such of them as would follow his exam])le, 
might do the same. 

Then, with that devotion so commonly found amongst 
Hindu women in page after page of the ancient annals 
of Hind, all the ladies, after performing ablutions, and 
rubbing their bodies with the scented wood of the 
sandal, kissed the ground at their lord’s feet, and cast 
themselves one after another on the burning pile. 
Nor was this fearsome holocaust confined to the Rdja’s 
family alone ; for the wives of his nobles, minisders, and 
dhief men, al80,^imolated themselves in like fashion. 

Then the R^ja, having rubbed hitpself also with 
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«andal^ tO()k his weapons^ but abstained from putting on 
his breastplate, in order to expose himself^ to a speedy 
and assured death; Ifc then* led his band of devoted 
heroes against the overwhelming forces of ‘the Sultdn, 
and they almost all fell. 

Strange to relate that the Red King for once sho^^ed 
some small degree of magnanimity, for eleven of the 
Rd.ja’s sons having survived the battlb, iund having 
been forcibly brought within the fold of Isldm, v%e 
Sultfin^s admiration of their father’s desperate valour 
caused him to ennoble them, anR one was seen in after 
days in the palace of Dehlf, under the name of Abu* 
Muslim, who was so trusted by the suspicious tyAnt^ 
that he gave into his charge the ring witfi which the 
vessel containing his own drinking water was sealed. 
No greater proof of confidence could have been given 
by the ruler of a land where poison was in habitual 
use, either to rid oneself of a suspected enemy, or to 
extirpate a tyrant. 

Poor Bahh-ud-din found no such staunch and thorough 
friend as he of Kambila in the pusillanimous Hindu 
Rai to whom he had fled for a second refuge; for when 
the latter beheld the g,pproach of the Dehli troops, he 
meanly surrendered his guest into the hands of his 
arch-enemy. 

With^his legs manacled, and his arms bound to his 
neck, the unhappy prince was by <his own uncles 
command haled before the women of the zan£na, 
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who, although of his own blooS, spat upon sind reviled 
him. 

Then, horriWe to relate, he was flayed alive, and 
whilst Jiis skin was stuffed with straw, his«flesh was 
cooked with rice, and forced down the throats of^is 
wi%. and children. What remained of this enforced 
cannibal repast, was, it is said, placed before the 
elephants, a»d 'spurned by those noblct quadrupeds. 

<As King Muhammad had previously treated Bahadin 
Bura, the defeated King of Bengal, in like fashion, he 
commanded his stufl’etl skin, together with that of 
•Bahd-ud-din, to be exhibited throughout all the pro- 
jirinces of his dominions, as tangible proofs of his power 
and severity' j but Kislilii Khan, the Governor of Sindh, 
caused the disgusting relics to receive Muhammadan 
burial. ** 

This was more than sufficient to exasperate the 
tyrant, who, however, in the contest which ensued, 
showed no small capacity as a general, and Kishlu 
Kh^n being slain in battle, his head was suspended 
above the door of the palace which he had inhabited as 
Governor of Multdn. 

Retribution, however, sometimes overcame this man 

. * . « 
of blood, for when retiring from an expedition 

through the Himalayas against China, before an unex- 
pected and powerful Chinese army, owing to the fatal 
efiects of the raipy season on his soldiers and baggage- 
animals, the Hindus of the hills harassed his retreat 
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with such*vigour, that tliey almost annihilated an army 
which had once numbered 100,000 of his best and 
bravest. 

“When/^ says the historian of these events, "the 
models found that the Musulmans were retreating, 
they waited for them in the gorges of the mountajns> 
and occupied the defiles in their front. They cut down 
great trees, and* these they cast from^thp precipices, 
down which they fell, crushing all with whom tlsiey 
came in contact." 

The greater part of the fighting-men and camp- 
followers perished, the rest were made prisoners. Thot 
Hindus seized the treasures, merchandize, horses, «n4 
arms, and of all the Musulmans but three *men of note 
escaped ; these were the Commander Nakbia, Badru-d- 
din Mdlik Shdh, and another. 

Peace he was fain to make with the indomitable 
highlanders, who had made mince-meat of his power, 
and only a nominal tribute was conceded to him by 
them. 

The elephants used by this amiable monarch to 
execute his savage decrees, had their tusks covered 
with sharpened steely which was fashioned as is the 
coulter of a plough ; the acute brutes were trained to 
wind their trunks round their prostrate victims, then to 
hurl tllem into the air, catch them on one of their 
armed teeth, and finally crush th§m beneath th?ir 
ponderous feet. 
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Then* to vary his amusemenfs, the obedient animal, 
by his command, either tore the defunct carcase into 
shreds with fii% steely tusljs, or laft it to be flayed. 

Gloaming ever many such a spectacle often sat this 
lord of Hind. 

"^hen Aihu-l-Mulk rebelled and was captured, he 
was buffeted and spat upon by the sycophants of the 
Court; but, \^)uderful to relate, th« Sultdn forgave 
hiin in the end. 

He lost the greater part of his army in a bootless 
expedition to Malabar, fend was forced by the pestilence 
.to hasten back to Daulatabad. Famine added to the 
miseries of the land, and so terrible was the dearth that 
three womeil were seen cutting up and eating the skin 
of a horse which had been dead some months. Hides 
were cooi^ed and sold publicly in the markets. When 
bullocks were slaughtered, their blood was instantly 
and eagerly lapped up by the famished crowd. 

The whole life of this monarch was spent in pur- 
suing visionary schemes which never met with success, 
and which made his reign the most calamitous that 
had ever been known in Hindustan. 

Once he was prudent, when he bought the retreat of 
the Mughdl hordes of Taimurshin Khan which had 
begun to ravage the Panjab, but it was not long before 
he planned the conquest ’of Persia, and to that en€ raised 
« prodigious arnjy, which, when want of pay caused it 
to disband, tarried ruin and rapine everywhere. 
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Of his ^i^hinese expedition and its miserable termina- 
tion we have already written ; but hearing tell of the 
paper-money of China, he introduced thf same system, 
in the shape of copper tokens, into his own donjinions. 
Hfc notorious insolvency and the instability of his 
authority destroyed the credit of this spuftous coinjige 
from the outset ; foreigners would have nothing to say 
to the new issiipj natives, although iif'.rgatened with 
pains and penalties, evaded their acceptance j tr^e 
came to a dead halt ; and although to superficial 
observers the payment of the royal responsibilities with 
these scraps of copper had been advantageous to him, 
the poverty of his subjects left his Exchequer vaaint^ 
and Ixis last state became worse than his fii-st. 

Pressed by necessity, his extortions knew no bounds, 
until peaceable husbandmen left their fields arid became 
highway robbers in self-defence. Towns were left 
without an inhabitant. 

The furious ruffian then organized general " battues,” 
after the fashion of the hunts in Germany at the 
present day; a circle of armed men enclosed the 
doomed district, and gradually closed to the centre, 
■slaughtering like wild beasts all who crossed their path. 
At one fell swoop he massacred all the inhabitants of 
the grand old city of Kanauj. 

The Afghans raided freely in the Panj^b ; the Gakkars 
seized Lahore and ruined that , proving. The Rdjds^f 
the Karnatik ^.nd of Telingana recovered an independ- 
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ence, which they maintained against their Musulmdni 
opponents until the days of Aurangzeb ; many other 
rebels were th^re to harass the* ferocious King, who 
showed unceasing activity and energy in suppressing 
them, until, when in Sindh, he was seized with sudAen 
ill<jess, and tiied in the city of Thatta, leaving only the 
reputation of a furious and sanguinary tyrant behind ; 
one whose greit talents might have *endered him the 
nmrvel of his age, but who, although the Muhammadan 
dominions he inherited eastward of the Indus were 
more extensive than those owned by any of his pre- 
-decessors, caused the secession of many provinces, 
jvhich were not reannexed to the Empire of Dchli until 
the days of *the perfidious and unscrupulous “ Throne 
Adorner," we mean Aurangzeb, 

Insurrection followed upon insurrection throughout 
the realm of Sultan Muhammad. Once he questioned 
his friend aud historian, the poet, Zia-ud-din Barni, as 
to the advisability of severity in order to suppress these 
revolts ; and when the latter replied that when dis- 
affection had rooted itself in the minds of the people 
it could only be extirpated by tearing out the very 
vitals of the State, and that experience should, by this 
time, have taught the King that nothing was to be 
hoped from extreme punishment, Muhammad replied 
in these words, in answer : — 

*“In these d^s many wicked and turbulent men 
are to be fotind, and the punishments vnhich you men- 
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’tion as hf^ing been ordained by the great Jamshid were 
only suited to the earlier ages of the wgrld. I visit 
my foes with chastisement upon the s»spicion or pre- 
sumptions of treacherous designs, and punish the most 
trying act of contumacy with death. This I will do 
until I die, or until the people act honestly, and give 
up rebellion. I have no such ‘ Wazir' as could make 
rules which woufd obviate my shcdding*bl«od.'’ 

Obdurate to the last, he slacked not in his pursuitkof 
the rebel Taghi, who had fled to Thatta, in Sindh, and 
taken refuge with the “ Jam ” bf that place; although 
fever- and even death-stricken, he paused not in his 
lust of vengeance. 

Crossing the great river Indus, and mairchiug along 
its banks, a surfeit of fish at the close of the fast of 
Muharram, which he always observed with fanatical 
rigidity, caused so great an increase of his malady, that 
he was placed in a boat, and conveyed down the stream 
to within fourteen kos of Thatta, where he was conquered 
by death on the 21st day of Muharram, in the year 752 
of the Hijreh (1350 a.d.). 

Then, although their tyrant-ruler had ceased to live, 
and was, in Farishta^g language, " shut up in the dark 
dungeon of .the grave,'' his army was in a pitiful plight. 
Encumbered with women, children, and baggage in 
the miflst of an enemy's country, and that country the 
burning and arid land of Sindh, tb^y looked on fhe 
.decease of the Sultdn as the forerunner bf their own 
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destruction, and despair of ever beholding tfieir homes; 
again saddened every heart. 

Fortunately*' for their* vrelfare, a preserver was 
amongst them in the person of Firuz, the*favou||ite 
nephew of tljelate monarch, who had vamed him as his 
successor, to his nobles, when he felt death to be at 
hand. The Mughal mercenaries, who were without the 
camp with their general Alti, stirred up by their, own 
c^patriot Amir Nauroz, who deserted to them during 
the night, bringing him a large body of the Imperial 
troops who were under his command, determined to. 
"seize this favourable opportunity of pillaging the 
treasures of Jthe late Emperor, and returning laden with 
the spoil to their native steppes. On the following 
morning^ aided by the confusion and anarchy which 
pervaded the Royal Camp, they made a sudden incursion 
into it, and carried away many camel-loads of treasure, 
but afterwards were severely defeated by Sultan Firuz,. 
as we have related in our notice of that amiable and 
munificent sovereign. 

The renowned traveller from Tangiers, Ibn Batuta,, 
had a narrow escape from the hands of the implacable 
tyrant Muhammad, although- at* first treated with tbp 
utmost liberality and consideration. 

Received by the Queen-mother during the Sultan’s, 
absence, on his arrival in Dehli, he was decked 
with magnificent robes, two thousand dinars were 
bestowed on him, and a house appointbd as his resi^ 
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dence. Oto the Sultan's return he was treated still 
more splendidly. He received a grant* of villages 
worth 5,000 dinars tf year, ’ten femal# captives and 
a fully caiparisoned horse from the King’^ own ‘stables 
were made over to him, as also a further sum of 5,000 
dinars. He was created a judge in Dehli, witl» a 
salary of 12,000 diniirs annually, and allowed to 
draw the first yefr in advance. 

His good fortune seemed endless, for anotlifer 
largesse of 12,000 dinars came to his lot, minus 
soi/ (lit en passant, the sum of ten per cent., which 
had doubtless adhered to the fingers of the officials of* 
the royal treasury. 

Most extravagant of Moors, notwithstanding all 
these bounties, Ibn Batuta got into debt for t^e rather 
large sum of 45,000 dinars; this bill was, however, 
settled by King Muhammad, to whom the acute 
“ Maghrabi” recited an Arabic poem of his own com- 
position, relating the pecuniary troubles by which he 
was afflicted. 

But the sword of Damocles hung above his head, 
and it was not long before he had unpleasant personal 
proof of the instability of the favour of an irrespon- 
sible despot. 

We give the story in his own words, and with it we 
concludS our notice of this most detestable tyrant. 
Having fallen into disgrace for having paid visits to a 
certain Shaikh who was obnoxious to the King, the 
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account of his terrors when placed utfder strict 
surveillancevis not unatnusing. 

“ The SuMn ordered four of ^is slaves never to lose 

sight of md in the audience-chamber, and when such 
• • • « 

an order k given it is very rarely that the person 
eseapes. The first day the slaves kept watch over 
me was a Friday, and the Almighty inspired me to 
repeat these irords of the Kuran, ‘ Gcd is sufficient for 
iS, and what an excellent Protector I ’ 

“ On that day I repeated this sentence 33,000 times, 
and I passed the night in the audience-ehamber. I 
' fasted five days in succession. Every day I read the 
cjwlfole of the Kuran, and broke my fasts only by 
drinking a little water. 

“ The sixth day 1 took some food, then I fasted four 
days more in succession, and I was released after the 
death of the Shaikh. Thanks be to the Almighty.'^ 

This so frightened Ibn Batuta that he lost no time 
in resigning his office, and avoiding the dangerous 
neighbourhood of “the Red King.” Muhammad, 
however, appears to have forgiven his imprudence in 
the matter of the Shaikh, for he shortly afterwards 
sent him as his ambassador to l^e Emperor of China. 
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XXV. 

THE GOOD TIMES OF fIrUZ THE" KING. 

In Ihe midst of the anarchy, bloodshed, treachery, and 
desolation which stain almost every page o^ tae ann^s 
o£ Hind, there are some bright spots, and we regard 
the reign of Firu^Tughluk as one of theC^e.# 

Lit'tle marked by brilliant exploits or successful wai^ 
fare, it was devoted to the happiness of his subjects; 
and although 500 years have elapsed since his death, 
no small number of his many public works remain to 
greet the eye of the traveller. 

Lands he assigned for the maintenance *of 50 dams 
across rivers to promote irrigation, of 40 mosques, 
30 colleges, 100 caravanseries, 30 reservoirs, 100 
hospitals, 100 public? baths, and 150 bridges, besides 
many pleasure-houses and other edifices. 

But the chief monument now existing of this 
beneficent monarch, the worthy precursor of Akbar, 
and which still sheds fertility around, is the canal 
which bears his name, and which starts from where 
the Jamna leaves the mountains and passes by Kamal 
to jttansi and Ilisar and the river Gagar. 

As was invariably the case in that land of discord, it 
was negltcted after the death of Shah Piruz, and the 
branch of it which reached to the Sa^laj, is of use no 
longer ; that portion of it which has been festored by 

6 
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the British Government, now 1;urns corn, oi^ and sugar 
mills ; the wood hewn in the mountains floats down its 
stream for sopiic 200 mil§s, and gt is even navigable by 
boats; but, its great object has been that^ irrigation 
which made the pastoral habits of the surroumi^ing 
country giVe way to the tillers of the*soil. 

Born A.D. 1301b be was the son of the Muham- 
madan Lo^d )f Deobalpur, by the , beautiful and ac- 
complished daughter of the high-caste Hindu •Rami 
Mai Bhatti. 

The courtship of his parents was no milk-and-water 
, wooing, and, in fact, savoured greatly of eoercion ; 
^foi; when the Rana treated the (Governor TughluVs 
proposal of a matrimonial alliance with his own brother, 
Sipah-Salar, or Commandcr-in-Chief,^^ Rajab, with 
considerable contumely, the incensed Muhammadan 
chief, knowing very well that it would not be forth- 
coming, demanded with threats the entire amount of 
the yearly revenue due by the liana in specie, and for 
three days the Hindus were subjected to every species 
of ignominy and maltreatment. 

But let the annalist, Shams-i-Siraj ^Afif, relate the 
sequel in his own words. 

“ The mother of liana, Mai seeing tlie extremities 
and hardship to whieli her people were rendered by the 
severity of Tughluk Shah, proceeded, at’ the time of 
evening-prayer, to the house of her son, weeping and 
tearing her^hair. Now it so happened tjiat Rand Mai's 
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daughter, Sie future mother of Piruz Shah, was in the 
court-yard. When that fortunate damsei heard the 
wailing and crying Vf th(5 llana^s • mother, she 
inquired what was the cause of her grief ; and the 
dame replied, ^ 1 jim weeping on your account, for it is 
through you that Tughluk Shah is weighing so heaviiy 
on the people of this land.^ Then the noble and high- 
spirited girl excl8imed, ^ If the surrender* of me will 
deliver the people from such misery, comply instantly 
with the demand, and send me to him ; consider then 
that the Mughals have carried off' one of your 
daughters.^ 

The old lady went and told the liana of Tiis^ 
daughter's resolution, and he gave his assent ; a 
messenger was sent to Tughluk Shah, and thg damsel 
herself brought to Dcobalpur, where she espoused the 
Sipah-Salar. 

After the lapse of a few years she gave birth to Firuz 
Shah, in a most auspicious hour, and Tughluk Shah 
distributed his bounty on all sides in token of his 

joy-'' 

Losing his father at the early age of seven, he was 
adopted and educated Ijy his uncle Tughluk, and when 
the latter mounted the throne as Muhammad Shah, 
Piruz was his constant companion, and his uncle the 
steadfast® friend and instructor of the youth in th^ 
duties of that royalty to which he •wished him to 
succeed. 

6 * 
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When the breath left his uncle’s body/ Kruz had 
attained thp ripe age of forty-five, and at that time the 
Imperial camp lay at Thatta,"in the torrid land of 
Sindh. Aharchy had arisen in consequence of the 
Sultdn’s decease, and the army was far away from 
Behli; the robber Mughals took advantage of the 
confusion to plunder the baggage-train, and at last, 
seeing no hope of a safe return to*" their native land, 
tThless guided by a skilful and trusty leader, they 
unanimously selected Tiruz. 

After the fashion of the bishops of our own day 
who give forth their Nofo episcojiaris without the 
*sli^htest intention of persisting in a permanent refusal, 

»r* 

Firuz affected unwillingness to assume the royal 
diadem,^ and spoke of ending his days at Mecca, that 
refuge of Indian Wolseys and disinherited princes and 
nobles in the ancient days of Hind, and much akin to 
holy Kerbela, near Baghdad, wluire those who have 
fallen into the bad graces of Shah Nasiru-d-diu of Iran, 
either fly or are banished to. 

Giving, however, at length, an apparently reluctant 
assent to the pressing solicitations of the princes, 
judges, doctors, and officials, but especially appearing 
to be influenced by the entreaties of the holy 
Shaikhs, he allowed himself to be crowned and 
invested with the robes of sovereignty, which 'he put on 
over the garments of mourning for his uncle. 

‘'No 1”’ said the new King to his amirs, “ although 
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in compliance with your counsels I have assumed 
the royal robes, I cannot throw off the ga*b of sorrow 
which I wear for Sifltan Muhammad,* my lord, my 
teacher, tfly guide, and my benefactor/' 

Thus he rode ^orth on an elephant, the^drums were 
exultingly beaten, and the heralds and attendairts 
shouted. 

This event to8k place on the 23rd daljr of March 
A.n. 1351, corresponding to the 24th of Muharram, Hi 
the year of the Departure of the Prophet from Mecca 
752. 

He began his reign by thoroughly beating the" 
Mughfils, who had been so troublesora^ and fhes; 
marched on to Dehli, to find that the late sovereign's 
deputy there, Khwdja-i-Jahan, had installed ^a son of 
the late Muhammad in the royal seat. Vainly did the 
Khwdjd endeavour to bring the amirs, the troops, and 
the people to his views; for although their lingers 
clutched his gifts, their hearts were with King Firiiz. 

So Firuz moved onwards, and the Khwajd was 
greatly discomfited when great and small poured out 
from the city to welcome the man they love'd; and 
wljien he heard that Vhe King, as he came along, had 
met nought but joyous faces and willing friends, 
amongst whom was the great and powerful noble, 
Kiwamif-1-Mulk, the Khdir-i-Jahdn, or “Lord of the 
World,” who had forced his way out* of Dehli sword 
in hand. 
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So Khwajd Jahan, who was a wliite-hairtfd old man 
of eighty, ijiade up his mind to cast himself on the 
clemency of one whom in the ][)ast he had been wont 
to style his son/^ 

Accordingly, he made his way to^ Fathabad, where 
at^soii had just been born^o the Sultan, and presented 
himself before his former friend, without his turban, 
with a chain ^ round his neck, ancr a naked sword 
festened round his throat; then the Sultan had eoin- 
passion on him, and, after causing his turban to be 
replaced on his head, lie sent him in his own palanquin 
' to a spot where they might conveniently hold an 
.interview. 

But, although the sovereign had forgiven, the chief 
nobles were obstinately bent on the destruction of the 
Khwajd, who, when on his road to his place of retire- 
ment at Samana, was overtaken by his enemy Shir 
Khan. 

Looking at the executioner who accompanied this 
chieftain, and who had been his friend, he asked to 
see his weapon; he then told the man of blood to 
perforin his ablutions, say his prayers, and then use 
his sword. ^ 

When he had complied,^^ says the chronicler, the 
Khwaja bound his head to his prayer-carpet, and while 
the name of God was on his lips, his head was severed 

t 

from his body.^'o 

Not a good beginuing to a reign^ thiSs outpouring of 
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the blood (Jf an aged man and an old friend j but Sultan 
Firilz had done his utmost to prevent the <5atastrophe, 
and as he was not yef firmly established, he was still 
at ^he mefcy of his turbulent nobility. 

On the entry pf the King into Dehli, g^’eat was the 
rejoicing, and magnificent ^the bounty and festiipi- 
ties, which lasted for the space of one-and-twenty 
days. 

Notwithstanding that the people of Itehli had to H 
great extent been accomplices of the treason of Khwaja 
Jahan, he forgave the sums which had been lent them 
after the days of the great famine by the late Sultan* 
Muhainmad, for the purpose of restoring ^their laSids- 
and villages which had fallen into ruin, and generously 
cancelled the records of their dcibts. 

During his reign of forty years, the revenues of 
Dfhli amounted to 67,500,000 “tankas.'^ He dis- 
tributed villages and lands amongst his followers, and 
during all that time not one leaf was shaken in 
the palace of sovereignty. If an officer in his army 
died he was succeeded by his son, or by his son-in-law 
in the absence of the former, even by a slave, or’ by his 
wh^es if there were no male descendants.^' 

It is to be presumed, then, that some of his regiments 
had lady-colonels, who, although they drew the 
emoluments of their rank, rarely appeared on parade, 
and seldom, or never, faced the horrors of actual 
warfare. 
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No exactions were allowed beyond the payment of 
the legal Gpvernment dues ; not a doit was taken from 
the peasant, Y^ho became wealthy and contented. If 
the account of the historian, Shams-i-Siraij ^Afifybe 
true, and we see no reason for doubting its veracity, 
‘'4he houses of the ‘ ra^ats ’ were filled with grain, 
horses, and furniture ; everyone had abundance of gold 
and silver ; «iio* woman was without hfir ornaments, and 
*fTa house was wanting in excellent beds and couches. 
Wealth abounded, and the whole realm of Dehli was 
blessed with the bounties of the Almighty.” 

But there was treason in the very bosom of the 
household of the King, for his first cousin, Khudawand- 
z^da, the (laughter of Tughluk Shah, and wife of 
Khusru Malik, who had been bitterly incensed at his 
accession to the throne, and at the supersession of her 
own son, sought to destroy him. 

In her palace, which adjoined that of Firuz, she 
posted some armed men in two lateral chambers to the 
apartment in which she received the weekly visits which 
her royal cousin never failed to pay her after having 
performed his devotions at the mosque each Friday. 

Warned by signs made by tlje son of Khuddwand- 
zada by another husband than the base-born Malik 
Khusru, the .Sultiin evaded the peril, and, after convicting 
his relative of the plot against his life, banished and 
pensioned her, whilst he bestowed the highest honours 
of the court on the young relation, Ddwar Malik, who 
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tad given* him such timely warning, although he had 
personally been the greatest sufiFerer by tjjie enthrone- 
ment of Shtih Piruz. * 

e lejfve aside his wars in Bengal and the Dakhin, 
and his failure against the Prince of Sindh, preferring 
rather to dwell on the enli^itened spirit of his regu- 
lations, the extent and utility of his public works, and 
on his many deefls of benevolence. 

Once Malik Ishiik, the son of ’Imadu-l-Mulk, 
ported to Shah Piriiz that it would be for the benefit of 
the service should the old and enfeebled soldiers be 
replaced by younger and more vigorous ones. No^ 
’Iinadu-l-Mulk held high office in the State, an(k tlje 
Shdh appearing to agree with Malik Ishdk, told him 
first to turn out his own father as a preliminary to the 
dismissal of other old servants, and added these kindly 
words when he saw how suddenly his officious adviser 
had been taken aback by this unexpectedly prompt 
compliance with his representation : 

“ If I remove the old and inefficient men, and appoint 
their sons or strangers in their stead, the poor old 
fellows will fall into distress in their age. This I do 
I'Qt approve of, and v^ill never encourage disobedience 
in children; their sons, if they succeed, may prove 
undutiful and break the hearts of their parents by their 
neglect* Order that the son shall become the deputy 
of his old and incapable father, and that he shall support 
the veteran iprhis home.” 
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Then Sultiln Piruz bore away the stone ^bluinns of 
the older Ionics of Hinduism, from Khizrabad and 
Mirat, and sed, them up in his palace in the city of 
Firiiziibfid, whicli lie had founded. “ They h'ad beev;” 
says the pious and veracious sou of Ijlam from wliom 
w®- dei’ive our information, ‘ tlie sticks of the accursed 
infidel Bliirn, who used them to keep his cattle to- 
gether, and" wlliose ordinary daily allowance of food 
WSs seldom less than a hundred ‘mans' a day." A 
good appetite had this benighted heathen. 

Other obelisks were also transferred to Dchli and its 
Vicinity •, and when the Shah hunted, he always slew the 
hearts of prey, such as the tiger and the wolf, before 
pursuing more inofiensive game. 

Save and excepting his severe intolerance to those of 
the Hindu religion, whose temples of recent date he 
destroyed, and replaced by mosques, he was the well- 
wisher of all his subjects. When he had built edifices 
of every kind for the common weal, he turned his 
attention to the workmen and artificers wbo were out 
of employ, and provided for them amongst his nobles. 
Vast vvere his thirty-six royal establishments from his- 
elephant, horse, and camel-stable*, down to the kitcluiu 
and wardrobe. 

When a feudatory came to Court, his accounts were 
audited at the Treasury, and a strict account of them 
rendered to the Oaurt. When some of the officials of 
his mint had been accused of debasing t, he coinage of 
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his realm, •they were submitted to a searchinj? investi- 
gation; and when their innocence was proved, the two 
false witnesses who liad informed agai*st tliem were 
se^t into banishment. 

Allowances we/c made to dowerless damsels from the 
Imperial Treasury, which also disbursed the cost «of 
hospitals, physicians, and medicines, for the relief of 
the needy sick. 

Each Eriday, after devotions, gymnasts, story-tellei**} 
and buffoons, to the number of some 3,000 gathered 
at the palace-gate to amuse tile citizens of the four 
quarters of Dehli. 

Once when the good Firiiz, who was a strict rcligiosiist, 
in the year of our era 1374, went on pilgrimage to the 
tomb of Saliir MasMd Ghazi, in the town of Bahraich, 
it is said that tlie spirit of the Saint appeared to him in 
a dream, stroking his own beard witli his hand, as 
warning him of his approaching departure from the 
world. 

Portrait-painting, as akin to the representation of 
idols, he strictly forbade, and metal vessels he eschewed 
as contravening the law of Muhammad ; on stone or 
e^thenware alone did# he partake of his repasts. 

Many oppressive imposts were put an end to ; and 
now, as our space is small, and the annals of ^^the 
Eomanflc Land of Hind infinite, before depicting the 
somewhat sorry end of so generally* good and just a 
Sovereign, w^*are fain to give one sad instance of how 
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far the unsparing tenets of the religion whifrh owed its 
origin to tl^e camel-driver of Mecca, could pervert the 
feelings of o,ne whose nature habitually overflowed 
with the cream of human kindness. 

i 

It had been reported to the Sultan that an old 
Brahman of Dehli persisted in publicly performing idol- 
worship in his own house, and that many Miisulmans 
and Hindus joined in his devotions ; vhe Brahman was 
also accused of having perverted Muhammadan women 
to infidelity. When carried before the King at Firuz- 
abd.d, and ordered by 'the doctors of the law there 
essembled either to accept the creed of Islam or to die 
by fire, he stubbornly refused compliance. 

Then a pile of faggots was built up at the gate of the 
Darbar, and the Brahman and the painted tablet which 
he worsliipped were cast upon it ; one cry only did 
the poor wretch utter, when the flames first reached 
his feet, but it was soon silenced by the blazing 
wood. 

Something like this happened some two centuries 
after in Smithfield, and other parts of this Christian 
island, in the days of grim Mary Tudor and her 
Mephistopheles of a husband, Kijig Philip of Spain. ^ 

So deeply did the King grieve for the evil deeds of 
his late uncle Muhammad, who, although a firm friend 
and loving relative to him personally, had oeen so 
mercilessly tyranjjical to others, that he did his utmost 
to atone for* the miseries inflicted on su^many during 
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the preceding reign, and thus he relates in what manner 
he fulfilled this errand of mercy : — 

" Under the guidaifce of the Alraigljty, I arranged 
th^t the heirs of those persons who had been slain by 
my late lord and patron, Sultan Muhammad Shah, and 
those who had been deprived of a limb, no^, eye, hai)^, 
or foot, should be reconciled to tlie late Sultan, and be 
appeased with gilts, so that they executffd deeds declar- 
ing their satisfaction. These deeds Avere put into a 
chest, which was placed in the Daru-l-aman, at the 
head of the tomb of the late Sftltan, in the hope that 
God, in His great clemency, Avould show mercy to my 
late friend and patron, and make those persons# feel 
reconciled to him.” 

” Another instance of Divine guidance was this : — 
Villages, lauds, and ancient patrimonies of every kind 
had been wrested fj’om the hands of their owners in 
former reigns, and had been brought under the 
Exchequer. I directed that every one Avho had a claim 
to property should bring it forward in the law-court, 
and, upon establishing his title, the village, land, or 
property should be restored to him. By God's grace 
I was impelled to thi| good action, and men obtained 
their just rights." 

But the good King was well stricken in years, and 
at length, to the sorrow of his people, when he attained 
his eighty-seventh year (a.d. 138^, his increasihg 
infirmities deprived him of that energy Vhich he had 
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hitlierfo brought in all matters of governm^t^ and his 

wazir J ahiin gradually became omnipotent in the 

realm. 

Relying on the influence he had attained, •and ea^er 
to insure its permanency, this base minister persuaded 
Ins aged mrfster that his life was in peril at the hands 
of his own son. Prince Nasiru-d-din, the heir-apparent 
to the throije. • 

Men were sent to arrest the Prince, but he received 
timely warning, gathered armed adherents together, 
and fortified himself ‘in his own palace. Thus he 
..remained for some days ; but at length he contrived to 
intipduce himself, clad in complete armour, secretly 
into the serhglio. 

When theaflrighted women, in fear of so unexpected 
and wailikc an apparition, hastened to alarm the 
Sultan concerning the supposed treasonable designs 
of his offspring, the latter followed them into his 
father^s presence, and, falling at his feet, begged 
for death rather than to be allowed to remain 
under the burthen of such unjust and groundless 
suspicions. 

Much moved, the weeping monarch clasped Nasiru- 
d-din in his arms, and gave him all power over the 
false witness Jahan. 

No time was lost in executing the royal dectee, and 
t#c house of the^ perfidious and aspiring minister was 
surrounded by 12,000 horse. 
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As courageous as lie \i%s devoid of every principle of 
honour and gratitude^ Jahan charged valiantly forth 
amidst his assailants, ^nd, although woundecl, succeeded 
ill effecting his escape into the land of j^lJ^ewat, leaving 
airiiis wealth in the Prince^s hands. 

Then the old ^sovereign abdicated in hivour of his 
son, whose incapacity for government and intense 
devotion to scnsi^l pleasure soon boca’ic so painfully 
apparent that two of his cousins raised a sedition i^ 
Dchli. 

The great city became the scinie of internecine civil 
war ; terrible was the carnage, and the corpses of the 
slain strewed every street. Two days did the struj^gle 
endure, and on the tliird tlicy bore tlfe good ol5 
nonagenarian Firiiz out from the palace. No sooner 
M^crc his well-known and well-loved form find face 
descried, than the affections of the troops came back 
to their ancient lord, and Nasiru-d-din (or Muhammad), 
being utterly deserted, fled in haste to the mountains 
of Sarinur. 

Feeling acutely his own inability to occupy longer, 
with efficiency, the exalted post he had held so long 
and so worthily, Firuz declared his grandson Ghirasu- 
d-clin Tughluk monarch in his stead, and then 
departed from life at the great age of ninety, on the 
third day of Ramazan, in the year of the Departure 
790, and in that of our Lord 1388. 
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SULTAN RAZIYA, THE FIRST ‘bMPUESS OF INDIA. 

Now, although of the softer (?) sex, this lady was 
called by a ^lanly title, and she was Sultan/^ and 
not the Siiltdnay^^ of Hind, as the Oriental experience 
of a certain •inglo-Indian civilian^ ought to have 
^ught him ere he carped and cavilled at the present 

Imperial title* of Victoria, the First British Empress 
of Hind (whom may God long preserve), and thereby 
.showed his crass ignorance of Oriental lore. 

Yjsly be it from me (T1 Musannif, to wit) to institute 
comparisons between past and present rulers of the 
Great Peninsula, but, although Minhjiju-s-Siraj freely 
admits til at the fair Raziya was ‘^a great monarclV^ 
and that she was wise, just, and generous, a benefactor 
to her kingdom, a dispenser of justice, the leader of her 
armies, and endowed with all kingly qualities, he 
cannot refrain from the ungallant remark, that as she 
belonged to the wrong sex^ all these virtues weighed as 
nothing in the balance. 

Even in the days of her father, Sa^id Shamsu-d-dm, 
her influence was very great, and when he had overcome 
strong Gwaliar, he willed his able and beautiful 
daughter to be his successor in preference io any of 
Ms male offspring, whose debauchery, in his opinion^ 
unfitted them to wield the sceptre. 
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When, after his decease^ she was raised to the •throne 
by the general acclamation of the guards (after the 
fashion of the old TJfaetorians of Rome, ^ or of the 
Janissaries of Constantinople), she rid herself of Sultan 
Rilknu-d-din, who never again came forth alive from 
the dungeon intef which she had cast hira^ but died in 
November, a.d. 1236, after having squandered and 
wasted his patritgony by his too profus^^ liberality, and 
by his drunkenness and abandonment of his kingl,^ 
duties. 

May God pardon him ! sajjs the pious seribe. 

II Musannif is rather inclined to think that he diejj 
no natural death, for in those far-away times a prison 
and a grave were strictly synonymous term# for deposed 
monarchy, not only in the land of Hind, but in our 
own sea-surrounded island, as its past history well 
proves. 

Nizamu-l-Mulk Junaidi, the Chief Wazir of the 
Empire, felt repugnance for such government of petti- 
coats, and under his banner gathered many chiefs who 
raised the standard of insurrection against Queen 
Raziya, who, unawed by the defeat of one of her 
chief adherents, frightened her opponents into a 
tcihporary truce, and *slew those chiefs who were still 
recalcitrant. 

Some^ unwise appointments caused jealousy amongst 
the nobles and amirs of Turkish blood, and, at last, the 
Queen of India, casting all Muhammadan ideas con- 

7 
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cerning the seclusion of her fees to the four winds of 
heaven, rode forth on an elephant in masculine garb, 
and veiled not her face from the .common eye. 

Gwdlidr was taken by her officers, and sh^ checked 
in person the revolt of the Governor of Lahore, but 
with feminiiK; weakness she had fallen into the toils of 
a certain Abyssinian, Amir Jalalu-d-din Y^,kut (or 
*^the Ruby filler infatuation for whom caused his 
death, and her own confinement in the fortalice of 
Tabar-Hind, where the chief of the place, Malik 
Altuniya (or, in the -Turkish tongue, the "Golden 
JGng'”), not only espoused her cause, but herself 
also. 

i 

* In the meantime Mu^izzu-d-din had usurped her 
place on the throne of Dehli, and her chamberlain had 
been put to death, and when she and her new husband 
encountered their opponent they were put to flight and 
abandoned at Kaithal by the very few adherents who 
remained to them. 

By Hindu hands, says Minhaju-s-Siraj, they 
perished, after Sultan Raziya had governed the land 
of Upper Hind for the short space of three years and 
six months. 

Sic transit gloria feminee et regince. 
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XXVII. 

HOW THE ONLY FEMALE MONABOrf OF HIND 
CAME TO HER END. 

(From another Annalist.) 

When the Sultan Raziya had been deposed on 
account of her Suspected intimacy with ft negro, she 
revolted (as has been before related by II Musannif^ 
against her younger brother, Nasiru-d-din, who had 
been chosen in her stead, and when defeated she 
sought safety in flight, and when hunger and fatigue 
overcame her she begged food and drink from a ffeld»- 
labourer. 

Hungrily devouring the leathery chapatP which 
he gave her, she fell asleep from sheer lassitude. 
Dressed though she was in masculine attire, the peasant 
who watched her repose perceived beneath her outer- 
coat a tunic embroidered with gold lace and precious 
stones j other signs showing the villain that she was of 
the female sex, he did not hesitate to murder her in 
her sleep, to strip her of her ornaments, to steal her 
hoi^e, and to hide hen dead body beneath the clods of 
the field. 

But, as has often happened to malefactors of his sort, 
when he*attcmpted to sell her garments, the old-clothgs 
dealers and pawnbrokers of the period saw something 
crooked in tl^ transaction, and haled him before the 

7 ♦ 
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Kotwdlj who administered a good sound thrashing to 
him. 

Under the j^ressure of the stifck, the rascal not only 
confessed his crime, but pointed out where he had 
buried the unfortunate woman. Then her corpse was 
interred witfi all the rites of Islam, and a small shrine 
was erected over her remains, which came in after-ages 
to be regarded* by the pilgrims from* afar as a spot of 
rxtreme sanctity, on the banks of the Jamna, about a 
*'parasang” from Dehli. 

What became of th\3 assassin is not told us, but it 
fe more than probable that his shrift was a very very 
shout one. 


XXVIII. 

THE SLAYER OF lilS UNCLE. 

Now Jalalu-d-dm Ghiljai was an old man of three-score 
and ten when he began to reign, in the 687th year after 
the "Departure.” That he should have inaugurated 
his accession by the dastardly murder of the boy-son 
of his successor, would seem to, us inexplicable in view 
of his after lenity to his opponents, were it not a time- 
honoured custom of Oriental sovereigns to blind, 
mutilate, or kill all those who might, from reasons of 
cbnsanguinity, l^e brought forward subsequently to 
contest the I)ossession of the throne. 
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Simple tand jovial in his manners, he remained on 
the same footing of friendly familiarity wi^h his former 
friends as before his elevation to the royal dignity, and 
his maiil failing was that he indulged in convivial 
entertainments, .which, however, never exceeded the 
bounds of sobriety. 

As the historian h'arishta remarks, “ Clemency is a 
virtue which defeends from Cod, but^th* degenerate 
children of Hind did not deserve it, and the mil4 
Government of Jalhlu-d-din Firuz the Second was 
only productive of disorder ; tlfe streets and high- ways 
were infested by banditti, house-breaking, robbei^, 
murder, and every other species of villainy became, a 
business all over the empire j insurrections broke out 
in every province, gangs of robbers put an end to all 
traffic, and the governors of the provinces sent no 
accounts of their revenues or administration.” 

This state of things so exasperated the nobles that 
they conspired to assassinate the Emperor, with so little 
secrecy that he was informed of their plans, and had 
them arrested whilst still hot with wine. 

Causing these topers to be haled before him, he cast 
a §word down before them, exclaiming hotly the while. 
Ah ! drunken negroes, who bray and chatter, one of 
killing me with an arrow, another of slaying me with 
a swor(f ! Is there one among you who dare lift this 
'sword and fight it out fairly with m»? ” 

Then one j^f his chief attendants played the peace- 
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maker, and won the pardon of the culprits fiasily from 
the forgiviiyy monarch, who even made them sit down 
and shared h^ own wine witlf them ; a wonderful 
instance of clemency in vindictive Hind, where for- 
bearance has ever been and ever will be attributed by 
the majority to timidity. 

Whenever Jahilu-d-dm was incensed with any of his 
nobles, he was ‘’accustomed to threat&n them with the 
«»rath of his second son, Arkali, who was of a most 
violent temperament ; and when Maulana Siraju-d-din 
S^Lwi, after having had'^the impudence to pen a bitter 
lampoon against him, on his subsequent repentance 
and ^ippearance at court in penitent guise, with a rope 
round his neck, the Emperor not only embriiced him and 
gave him a dress of honour, but enrolled him amongst 
his own* attendants, and gave him back the village 
which he had forfeited through his unwise satire. 

He was a bounteous patron, too, of the great poet 
Amir Khusru. 

Now, Sidi Mulla, a darwesh of great fame, who 
had come from the up-country in the time of Balban 
to Dehli, was at that time notorious for his sanctity 
and liberality ; but he prayed ,not in mosques, ^nd 
had no servants. Where he had acquired the vast 
treasure which he daily and profusely expended in 
hospitality and gifts to every passer-by, ** was a 
mystery to the w^rld, and rumour consequently gave 
him the reputation of a sorcerer. Gradu^,lly it became 
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noised abfoad that his house was a resort of the 
seditious of the land, and that plans had been con- 
cocted there by influential nobles and oljhers to kill the 
Si^ltan whilst engaged in his Friday-devotions in the 
mosque, and to ssiisc Sidi Mulla himself to the rank of 
Khalifah. 

But there was a traitor, as is generally the case, in 
the camp of the ^isafl'ected, who had already’ partitioned 
the Empire amongst them, much as Owen Glendowei? 
Mortimer, and Hotspur are reported to have done in 
the pages of our own immortal Shakspeare, and he 
carried tidings of the plot to the Sultan. 

Dragged before their Sovereign, they ^persisted yi 
strenuously denying their guilt, and as there was great 
evidence of their intended crime, it was resolved to 
endeavour to elicit a confession from them in the old 
ferocious way, unhappily not confined to the India of 
the Middle Ages alone, by the savage torments of the 
oideal of fire. 

But as those who were learned in the law objected to 
the illegality of this, some were banished and deprived 
of their possessions, and some were pardoned, and the 
ebjef conspirator, Kiwi Kashani (evidently a Persian 
reprobate from Kashdn), was even sent as Chief Judge 
to Baddiin. 

Sidi ^ulla, whose liberality had only had for its 
object to win popular favour the bett«r to carry out his 
ambitious schemes against the Crown, was excepted. 
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however, from the almost general amnesty, and was 
brought, boamd, before the palace. “ Oh, darweshes,^' 
cried the King to some of these religious mendicants 
who were at hand, “ who amongst you will * give this 
wretch his deserts ? 

One of them soon displayed his respect for the royal 
utterance by slashing the rebellious Mulla with the 
first sharp iftstrument at hand, a razo*f ; but the victim 
•iaiight still have been spared, had not the rough and 
passionate Arkali Khan made a sign from the palace to 
a mahaut to drive his elephant over the Mulla, who 
was soon trampled to death beneath the feet of the 
hugt animal. 

The historian, Zia-ud-din llarni, considers this a most 
sacreligious deed, because, although the Mulla was a 
traitor and a conspirator, he was a darwesh (!), whose 
misdeeds it was sinful to punish as severely as those of 
ordinary individuals, and to it he attributes the drought 
and famine which subsequently desolated the country. 

Now the same annalist (II Musaunif does not 
dignify him with the noble name of historian) records 
in what manner the Sultiin Jalalu-d-din, after recon- 
noitring the strong defences of liatambhor, and finding 
them impregnable with the means he then possessed, 
and not to be taken without sacrificing the lives of 
many Musulmans, “ every hair of whose heads he held 
to be of greaten* price than the possession of so im- 
portant a heathen stronghold,'* dispkycd a great 
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amount o4 “ fox and the grapes ” magnanimity. 
“ Were I to capture the place/’ said the, beneficent 
monarch, “ after the fall of so many IVyihammadans, 
the widows and orphans would rise in judgment 
against me, and ^curse me with all the bitterness of 
mourning despair/’ 

So, as discretion seemed to be the better part of 
valour, in the fac# of the firm and deteftniued Rajputs 
who thronged the ramparts of Ratambhor, the Sultan« 
withdrew to Dehlf. 

Yet, in spite of this display of weakness, when 
’Abdu-llah, the grandson of the ‘^accursed” Tat^ 
Hulitkii, invaded Hind with fifteen times 1(^000 
of his ‘‘ moss-trooper ” Mughills, the octogenarian 
Emperor took heart of grace and marched steadily to 
their rencontre. 

At Bar-rsim (wherever that may be, for our 
chronicler’s locality is here much befogged) the Mughal 
advance-guard, which had dashed across an unnamed 
river, were routed with much carnage. 

This led to a suspension of hostilities, and, finally, 
to a peace, through which many of the Mughdls 
ronjained in Hind aft^r the departure of their chief, 
‘Abdu-llah, under their chief Ulghu, who espoused the 
daughter of Jalalu-d-dm; whilst the inferior Muglwlls, 
who had accepted the tenets of the Kurdu and 
renounced idolatry, were settled in«those suburbs ?)f 
Dehli which ftere known as Kilu-ghari,* Ghiydspur, 
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Indarpat and Talukd, and there they tirooped with- 
their faraHics, and gave their national name to the new 
and great sijbnrban city of Muglialpur, where they 
were known as “ New Mnsuliiians/' And this came to- 
pass in the year of the Christian era^ 1293. 

Minor expeditions to Mandiir and Jhain followed 
this campaign, and about this time ’Ala-ud-din, the 
nephew hikI Son-in-law of Jalalu-dtdni, captured the 
idol-gods of Bhilsa, which were trodden under foot by 
the True Believers at the gate of Badsuln. Treated 
from his childhood 'as a favourite son, there was 
nothing the loving uncle could deny his relative, who 
wa\ Governor of Karrah and a portion of Awadh, or 
budh. 

Fired with the reports of the o])ulenee of the land 
of Dco^r, without the knowledge of his uncle, whom 
he hoodwinked as to his real object by affecting to 
wish to overcome the district of Cliandcri, he equipped 
his troops with the revenues of his own governments, 
and marched with a scant force of less than 8,000 men 
to Elichpur and Ghatilajaura, at which latter place all 
trace of him was lost. 

Now, ’Ala-ud-din was on bad^terms with his motjier- 
in-law, as has often been the case iti other lands and 
amongst people who were not Muhammadans, and the 
Sultan’s daughter, his own wife, disobeyed ancl scorned 
Him, and he slwinned the disgrace which a public 
knowledge of his derogatory position tn^uld bring on 
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him ; wherefore he determined to win a position in 
some remote territory, where he should ceas# to be the 
butt of feminine intrigfte and duplicity. 

Plunging boldly into a country as yet untrod by the 
feet of the children of Isbim, he dispersed the forces of 
the Hindu Rajii of Deogir, Riira-deo, and Secarae the* 
possessor of much booty in treasure, elephants, and 
horses, when he fbreed his way with tlfb turmed hand 
into that city. 

When news of this reached the aged monarch, who 
was then in the neighbourhood* of GwilKilr, he was 
very glad, for he imagined that his darling nephew* 
would joyfully lay his spoils at his feet, and he ^ve 
great entertainments and drank wine to celebrate the 
successes of ’Ala-ud-din. 

Relying on the fidelity of his relative, and Glutting 
his ears to the advice of those who counselled him to 
beware of his nephew’s ambition, he returned to Dehli 
and took no steps to check the subtle and daring man 
who was plotting his downfall, and who merely 
bamboozled him by a mock affectation of fidelity and 
loyalty. 

I’li^e too trustful senjor was at length persuaded to 
follow his perfidious nephew to where he had posted 
his forces between Manikpur and Karrah, on the banks 
of the rSin-swollen Ganges. The surrender of the 
prize-property of Deogir was the bajj; which *Ald-ud* 
din dangled oi|* the point of the hook wfiich was to 
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catch his infatuated uncle, who came uij^uspiciously 
with but 9. small retinue, and even left a portion of that 
whilst he crossed the river with some unarmed men. 

Let Zia-ud-din Barni relate the sequel of this 
tragedy. 

“ The Sultiin reached the opposite shore before 
afternoon prayer, and disembarked with his few 
followers... 'Ala-ud-din advanced to receive him, he 
and all his officers showing him due respect. When 
he reached the Sultan he fell at his feet, and the 
Sultan, treating hini like a son, kissed his eyes and 
“cheeks, stroked his beai*d, gave him two loving taps 
on. the cheek, and said, ‘ 1 have brought thee up from 

♦ 

infancy, why art thou afraid of me ? ’ The Sultdn took 
the hand of ’Ala-ud-din, and at that moment the stony- 
hearted traitor gave the fatal signal. Muhammad 
Salim of Siimtlna, an ill-conditioned fellow, struck at the 
Sultan M'ith his sword, but missed his aim and wounded 
himself in the hand ; a second blow, however, wounded 
the Emperor, who fled towards the river, crying, 
^ Thou villain, 'Ala-ud-din ! what hast thou done ? ■* 
and Ikhtiyaru-d-din Ibid ran after the betrayed 
monarch, threw him down, cut off his head, and^.bore 
it, dripping with blood, to the graceless and ungrateful 
nephew, who atrociously placed it on a spear 
and paraded it through the camp, after ' which he 
assumed the en\hlems of usurped and basely acquired 
dominion.^^ 
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But Divijie retribution did not tarry long m iW 
punishment of the assassins. The traitor, T^mds Bey, 
met with an early death* as did others ; the murderer, 
Sdlim, the - poor King’s first assailant, died horribly of 
leprosy. The head-cutter, Ikhtiyaru-d-din went mad, 
crying in his delirious ravings that th^ menacing, 
spectre of the murdered monarch ever haunted him 
and held a naked awvord above his head ; »fan(j although 
’Ala-ud'din reigned successfully for years, and things 
prospered to his wishes, though he had wives, children, 
adherents, and wealth and grandfcur, yet the Avenger 
of Blood dealt heavily with his nearest and dcarest/^ 
until they were effaced from the surface of ^the 
earth. 


XXIX. 

THE PEOSrBROOS ASSASSIN. 

Some say that the wicked never prosper, but such was 
not the case with the murderer of his uncle and father- 
in-law, for one success followed another in unbroken 
luxuriance, victories were of every-day occurrence, and 
the treasury of ’Alii-udjdin was filled to repletion. 

Intoxicated with such unceasing success, his ambition 
enticed him into the most extravagant schemes, and 
although%e could neither read nor w'ritc, and was bad- 
tempered, obstinate, and hard of ^eart, the worlfl 
smiled on him,,end Fortune stood his frienfl. 
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Two projects especially occupied his attention, and 
one of them was, that as God Almighty had granted 
to the “ Blessed Prophet ” “ Pour Friends,” through 
whose energy the Law and Islam had been established, 
so God had given ’Ala-ud-din the same number of 
. attached companions, Ulugh Khftu, Zafar Khan, Nusrat 
Khan, and Alp Khiln, — these men who had aided and 
abetted him Uith such hearts and soals as they had in 
the cowardly murder of Sultsin Jalalu-d-din, and in 
the subsequent massacre of his adherents. 

“ Now, with the help of these faithful ones/’ quoth 
<the aspiring usurper, “ I have it in my power to set up 
a new belief and to foree the recalcitrant to accept it, so 
that my name and that of my companions will remain 
until the Judgment-Day, like the name of the Prophet 
and his friends.” 

“Secondly,” said he, “as I possess wealth, elephants, 
and military foi’ces to an incalculable extent, 1 think 
of leaving the care of Dehli to my Viceroy, and of 
sallying abroad, like the Conqueror Alexander, and 
subduing the whole habitable world.” 

Then, in his drinking-bouts, — for much did he love 
forbidden drink, and after he had assumed the vain 
title of a Second Alexander on his coinage, — he would 
boast of what he would do, until his wild schemes 
began to alarm his subjects. 

‘ Dropping, at Jength, his project of founding a new 
religion, b]^ the advice of a wise counsellor, who 
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pointed out its impossibility, and instanced* the 
example of Janjiz Khdn, who, although he hjd deluged 
so many Muhammadan lands with blood, had never 
succeeded in establishing Mughal institutmns or creed 
amongst the Muslims, whilst many Mughals had 
entered the ranks of the Faithful, he moderated his 
extravagant schemes of foreign conquest, and turned 
his attention to the entire subjugation «»>f Jlindust^in 
and to the defence of his north-western frontier against 
the raids of the Mughals. 

As ho marched to the siego of Ratambhor, his 
nephew Akat Khan, the “ M'akildar,” who aspired to* 
the throne, attacked him on the road, and the SuUan 
narrowly escaped, after having received fwo arrow* 
wounds. 

Thinking that the Sultan was dead, this dvorlhy 
emulator of his uncle’s former crime, rushed to the 
Imperial tent, and at first gained the homage of many 
of the chiefs, who credited the account he gave of the 
death of ’Ala-ud-din. 

But the wounds of the Emperor had been bandaged, 
and though he had lost much blood, and his arm was 
placed in a sling, he had^nerve enough to proceed in all 
ihjiste with a scanty following to the camp ; and when 
Akat Khan heard of his return, he saddled his horse 
and fled, hut was overtaken and beheaded, and his skull 
exhibited in Dehli and in Jham. 

Dire was the ^chastisement of those who wire proved. 
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or eV'en suspected, of coradiicity in the deed ; their 
property was confiscated, their families treated with the 
utmost rigour, and they themselves were scourged to 
death with an Indian “ cat ” of far more than nine 
tails, every tail being of wire. 

Others were blinded “ by having their eyes cut out, 
like the slices of a lemon,^' as the chronicler remarks 
with that unotion which almost invariably marks the 
Hindustani writer when dealing with some outrageous 
act of cruelty, and whilst the siege of Ratambhor, 
which held out stoutly, dragged on wearily with much 
.oarnage on either side, a certain fearless and violent 
Hdp who had been the slave of a former Kotwal 
'*of Dchli, Tose in insurrection in that city, which at 
that time suffered much from the oppression and 
exactioiis of the new magistrate, Turmuzi. 

Taking advantage of the great heat of the weather, 
which had induced most of the inhabitants, and, 
amongst others the Kotwal, to take their “ siestas,'^ 
Haji, with some other conspirators, took the unwary 
oflicer by surprise, and after cutting oS" his head, pro- 
claimed to the populace that, by a royal “ farmiln,'' 
which supposititious document he flourished before their 
eyes, he had acted thus in obedience to the Suitiin's 
mandate. 

Then he went boldly to the “ Red Castle,^’ which was 
Vjo miserably made redder by the slaughter of English 
women and children, whose deaths .were so justly 
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avenged oi% the princely villains and dastards who 
had been the chief instigators of, the massacre in 
1857. 

Opening the royal treasury, and showering gold pro- 
fusely around, foj. eight days Haji Mania remained 
master of Dehli; then the brave Amir Iliimidu-d-din^ 
burst open the Ghazni gate of the town, and slew the 
rebel with his o\fn hand after a desperate personal 
struggle. 

And here we leave for awhile the affairs of the 
Prosperous Assassin. 


XXX. 

HOW SUL I AN ’aLA-UD-dIn GOVERNED IN HIND. 

WiTKN the counsellors assembled by his command had 
arrived at the conclusion that the numerous insurrec- 
tions which had troubled the public weal had arisen 
from the Sultan’s neglect of the business of the State, 
and addictedness to strong drinks, as also from the 
pletljora of wealth whicli afflicted the Hindus of that 
period, and led to riots and revolts which they never 
would have thought of if they liad had to live from 
hand to nSouth, the Sultan came back from his hardly- 
won conquest of Ratambhor, and wa% wroth with the 
citizens of Dthli. About this time his brother- 

8 
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scoundrel and assistant in th^ murder of his nonage- 
narian unqje, ’Ulugh Beg, died from the exposure and 
hardships of a campaign in tho distant south, and the 
Sultan set seriously to work to prevent rebellion and 
to confiscate right and left. 

Villages held in proprietary right, in free gift, or as 
religious endowments, were brought by a few strokes 
of the pcn^into the hands of the Exchequer. 

Griping extortion plundered everyone who had 
means, and at length, with the exception of the horse- 
leeches of the Upper Ten Thousand of Hind, 
everyone became destitute of money. As capital had 
altogether disappeared, and folks were perforce com- 
ipelled to toil for their day^s bread, they had no leisure 
time to devote to sedition, and there were no “ corner- 
groggery-rowdics ” in the Dehli of astute ’Ala-ud-din, 
as there are and ever have been in the United States of 
America, for " whose idle hands, Satan,^’ as good little 
Dr. Watts assures us, “ finds some mischief still to do,’' 
notably in the time of a Presidential election in those 
Trans-Pontine regions. 

Sharp and lynx-eyed were the spies, too, of this 
rigid monarch ; into every home both of high and low, 
they penetrated, until no one dared to wag his tongue 
even within the precincts of his own dwelling, because 
sharp and sudden punishment surely follfiwed the 
slightest accusathm of the Sultan’s mouchards. Not 
a dealer in" the bdzdr could drive a b^gain without 
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the knowledge of this *Paul Pry of a sovereign. 
Quitting the seducing goblet himself, and ajpandoning 
his former convivialit}^ he passed a sort of Maine 
Liquor or Lawsonian decree which forbade both the 
purchase and sale of intoxicating fluids. Gamblers 
were heavily visited. And yet all this se^rity failed 
to attain its end, for the obstinate still bought and sold 
clandestine wine mnd spirits, shebcofi-fashion/^ in 
every direction ; sometimes the forbidden liquids were 
disguised in a leathern water-bag, at other times they 
were hidden in bundles of wood-*£aggots and in loads 
of hay. When seized, the wine and alcohol were mader 
over to the royal elephants, who appear to Ijjave 
appreciated them highly, as did a very lively and, noT 
doubt, very holy monkey, whom II Musannif once 
possessed in the old post of Kangra. 

Dropping the oflenders into deep pits outside the 
gates of Dehli and half-starving them, proved of little 
avail, and unlimited bambooing failed to convert them. 
So when they began to find Dehli too hot to hold 
them, as has happened in this nineteenth century in some 
other countries which are separated from the Continent 
of Europe by a mere stjip of sea, the cauterization of 
the sore which had arisen from the evil humours of the 
blood, bone, .and marrow, had its usual effect, although 
arresting the malady for awhile, of causing it to burst 
forth with increased virulence in anotl^r direction. 

As the sons«ef Scotland walk from Edinburgh to 

8 ♦ 
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Leitli or Dalkeith, as the inhabitants ^ of London 
journey ,a short distance down the Thames on a 
Sunday morning to “refresh^' themselves, as other 
parties have emigrated to quarters of our great 
metropolis, from those the former stainless reputation 
. of which has now become a hissing and a reproach, 
so did the publicans, sinners, and drunkards of the 
city by the Jiftnua, seek pastures ne\Yi some ten or twelve 
miles away, and there their ogies were held. 

The “ sheep of the prisons " were masters of the 
situation to such an* extent that the people began to 
Hjornmunicate by signs, and the Hindu race were so 
grqund down by oppressive edicts and unsparing 
'exactions,* that if they had lived in a colder country 
they would have been too poverty-stricken to purchase 
the mbancst clothing. As it was, a lauguti sufficed 
for the majority ; they were not allowed a horse, or 
even to chew their favourite pan or betel-nut. 

Blows, imprisonment, and fetters, at the command 
of iron-handed and stony-hearted tax-gatherers, were 
the Sultanas gentle persuasives to the mild Hindu 
whose happy star had brought him beneath that 
beneficent ruler of Hind, Sultan ^Ala-ud-din. 

Woe to the aforesaid tax-gatherers if they betrayed 
their trust in the slightest degree, and, said the pious 
Kazi Mughisu-d-din of Bayanah, in reply to 'a question 
'"put to him by Jhe Sultdn, “To keep the Hindus in 
abasement'is especially a religious duty, because they 
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are the mcft inveterate enemies of the Prophet, who 
has eoinmandcd his followers to slay, plicnder, and 
make them captive. ‘ Ileath or Islam ’Js the wateh- 
word of all true Musulmans.” 

And when II Mjisannif remembers the deadly mutiny 
of 1857, and sees the deseendants of tho.-sc same' 
Muhammadans who eaused it, whom we have ousted 
from their high pRiccs in that same lain? of Hind, and 
whoso religious fanaticism and hatred of the Nazarene 
are biit ill-concealed by that veneer of European 
civilisation which they have acquired in our own 
universities and schools, he looks forward with deep 
apprehension and anxiety to the day when the s\j;ord, 
which we have allowed men whom no benefits can 
render loyal to sharpen on our own grindstone, will 
decapitate that Empire of Hind of which we are now 
so proud. 


XXXI. 

DEHLi IN IMMINENT PERIL. 

Wh^n Targhi “the Accursed^' heard that Sultdn 
^A16-ud-din had gone to the siege of Chitor with every 
available man at arms, and that Dehli was deprived of 
all its defenders, he made haste to come there with his 
Mughal hordes from far-away “ M§wAru-n-Nahar 
and, at the same time, it chanced that the* force which 
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had for its object the reduction of Arajigal in the 
south, had its onward progress arrested and its return 
hindered by the heavy tropical rains. 

With an army sorely diminished in numbers before 
stubborn Chitor, did the Sultan hyrry back towards 
his endangered capital, but was unable to enter its 
walls, inasmuch as more than 100,000 wild horsemen 
soon encompassed his diminished anfi dispirited troops, 
and blocked up the roads to the city. 

From his leaguer at Siri, where he entrenched him- 
self so strongly that *his adversaries did not venture to 
httack him, he beheld the invaders masters of the 
whole surrounding districts, which they pillaged and 
spoiled in Mughdl fashion. Famine stared him in the 
face, and all seemed lost, when ^Al^-ud-din was pre- 
served *by the sudden retreat of Targhi. lii another 
month the fall of Dehli would have been inevitable. 

Awed by this narrow escape, the Sultan ceased to 
neglect home-cares, and turned from interference with 
his neighbours to fortifying himself in his central 
possessions, and by so augmenting his army as to render 
it in the future a thorough and efficient barrier against 
Mughal aggression. 

II Musannif knows well that it was a time-honoured 
custom of the Osmanlis of Istambul to nail dishonest 
vendors of bread by the lobes of their ears with, no 
Soubt, “ a tenpep.ny (or it may be a five-ghrush) nail 
to their own doors, but that was comparatively mild 
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treatment Jo that which Sultdn 'Ald-ud-dia meted out 

to his culprits. 

To secure cheapness and fixed charges in the 
markets, the stick was very freely administered, and 
flesh was cut frort^ the haunches of those who gave short 
weight, somewhat after the fashion of the treatment of* 
oxen in Abyssinia in the days of Bruce, the traveller ; 
a very sore regulftion this, as cheats focfhd it to be. 

Better prepared now for the warm reception of his « 
Mughal foes, he thoroughly repelled their next 
irruptions, and pyramids and fowers of their skulls 
testified to the great defeat that had been inflicted 
on them, whilst their rotting carcases infectejJ the 
surrounding atmosphere and were grateful to the 
nostrils of a victor who thought, with Charles IX, of 
France when he passed by the gibbeted corp^ of the 
noble and mui’dcred Admiral dc Coligni at Mont- 
martre, “ that the smell of a dead enemy was always 
sweet." 


XXXII. 

HOW THE ARMY OF SULTAN ’ALA.-UD-DtN GHILZAI 
MARCHED TO THE CONQUEST OF TiLANQ AND 

malabAr. 

When ftie King had repelled the Mughal invasion 
under Kadur, whom the historian cajls the Mu-Shik?,f 
(or "Hair-S^Jlitter"), on account of * his intense 
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sulitlety, and those of othei*' predatory hordes of the 
same nation, commanded by ^AH Beg, 'furtak, and 
other leaders, he overcame Gujarat, Somniit, Katara- 
bhor, and Jhrfin, Malwa, Chitor, Deogxr, and Siwdna, 
and despatched his lieutenant Malik Kafur towards the 
country of I'flang. 

After traversing such a rough and inhospitable 
country, they looked on it as like un1;p Al-Sirat, or the 
^^Razor-bridge of Hell,” and fording many rivers, 
Kb^ndhar was reached, and thence, through drenching 
rains, rocky and narrow ways, and raging torrents, to 
S^arbar, within the confines of Tflang. This place 
speedily fell into the hands of the followers of Isidin, 
hut Arangitl was valiantly defended by the Hindus. 
The King^s Deputy, therefore, ordered the Western 
Sione-b<iUs (such as were discharged by the Osmanlis 
at Admiral Duckworth when he forced the passage of 
the Dardanelles, a.d. 1811) to be cast at the wall in 
order to pulverize it, and the catapults and balistas 
of the besiegers told with murderous effect on the 
beleaguered garrison. 

Walls were raised which enabled the Sultan’s soldiers 
to discharge their missiles downwards into the city, the 
defences of which were so well-battered that they no 
longer afforded good cover to their defenders ; more- 
over, the shot of those Western Engines, the deadly 
cwmons, had made many breaches, each, destined to be 
" a Gate of Victoiy ” to the royal troops^.^ 
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On the night of the *llth of the month of holy 
Bamazan^ in the year of “the Departure” 708, the 
storiners and scaling-ladders were held in readiness for 
the attack, which was covered by unceasfng discharges 
of missiles of every description. 

That night three of the outer bastions 4iell into the, 
hands of the conquering Musulmans, and on Sunday the 
13th the assault #ras vigorously rencwosi amidst loud 
shouts of “ Huzza buzz, ’ and“ Khuzza Khuzz,” by the 
holy warriors of the faith, who thus proved conclusively 
that the “Huzza” or “Hurrah” of the west was of 
truly Oriental origin. 

The outer circumvallatiou had been now captured, 
but the courageous Hindu Laddur Deo sfill held out 
for some time within his inner strong citadel. At last 
he offered terms of capitulation, which were, •we may 
presume, only too acceptable to Malik Kitfur, con- 
sidering his own difficult and precarious position in the 
midst of a hostile country and at so great a distance 
from any support ; but we must leave to the grandi- 
loquent scribe of this, remarkable campaign to recount 
what subsequently occurred in his own inflated and 
exaggerated phraseology. 

“When the messengers of IIM Laddur Deo came 
before the canopy of red, which is the honoured 
harbingef of victory and triumph, they rubbed their 
yellow faces on the ground till the e£tfth itself acquire 
their colour, aj;vd they drew out their tongubs in elegant 
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Hindm, more cutting than a Hindu swoi^ [a sharp 
remark th’s of Mir Khusru’s], as they delivered the 
message of their Rai. * 

The ‘ Idoi Breaker/ Malik Kafur, received their 
gifts, and for the present suspended operations against 
the fort, but' he demanded tribute of all that the Rai 
possessed, down to vegetables, mines, and animals. 

'' On this ccfiidition the ' Fort-takiKg Malik,’ [a sort 
of Oriental Demetrius Poliorcetes, no doubt, and 
who was a dissipated Eunuch into the bargain] , returned 
his sword to its scabbard, and struck the backs of the 
messengers so forcibly with his open hand by way of 
admonition, that they bent under the blow. Tremblingly 
they hastened back to the fortress, where the Rdi 
passed the night in gathering together his wealth, and 
next morning his officers brought the elephants and 
spoil into the camp of the Muhammadans. Poll-tax, 
or jizza, was also to be sent punctually to the foot of 
the Imperial throne at Dehli, and in March, 1310 a.d., 
the Malik departed from Arangal with all his booty, 
and no fewer than 1,000 camels groaned under the 
weight of the treasure which was presented to the 
sovereign on the 24th of Muhtrram, a.h, 710, in, the 
Chautara Nasira of the capital. 

“ Kings and princes of Arabia and Persia stationed 
themselves around, and famous chiefs who had fled to 
tl^e city of Isldjn (tame to ofircr allegiance, and honoured 
the dust by prostrating their foreheads»therein before 
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the King .0 You would have said/’ continues the 
author of this narrative, “ that the peopl% looked on 
that day as a second l^estival of ’Id, when the returning 
pilgrims, after passing safely through * the trackless 
deserts, had arrived at the sacred threshold of the 
Sultan.” 


XXXIII. 

MUHAMMAD P.AKHTIYAB GI[ll,ZAl fN BIHAR AND 
BENOAL. 

The bold and enterprising Muhammad Bakhtiy4j' was 
a Ghilzai, born in the hot land of Garrasir, and He 
sought service from Sultan Mu’izzu-d-dm of Ghazni ; 
being dismissed from the office which he thus Obtained, 
he directed his steps towards the rich Hindustan, as a 
hungry and ambitious Afghan almost invariably did. 
Under the auspices of Malik Hisamu-d-din Ughlabak, 
he did such deeds of valour that the lands of Sahlat 
and Sahli were conferred on him in jiigir. From this 
point of vantage he made repeated incursions into the 
districts of Miinghir a»id Bihar, bringing back immense 
booty j and when the fame of his bravery and good 
fortune was noised abroad, a number of his own Ghilzai 
tribe jomed his standard, and the Sultan Kutbu-d-dm 
bestowed on him robes of honour. 

After surpwsing the fort of BihSr and putting all its 
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shaven and learned Brahmans to the edge of^the sword, 
more Musii^Imanico, he presented himself and his 
spoil at the Court of Sultan Kutbu-d-dm, who 
showered so many bounties on him that the envy and 
jealousy of the courtiers vented tliemselvcs in jibes 
^d irony. ' 

Being dared to fight on foot with an elephant in the 
Court of the White Palace, he wounded it so sorely in 
the trunk with his battle-axe, that it turned and fled, 
after which not only did the Sultau gift him largely, 
hut compelled the scorticrs to do the same, 

I Leaving Dehli he returned to Bihar, and his name 
was the terror of the infidels of Lakhnauti, Bihdr, 
Beng^al, and Kainrup. 

Rai Laklimaniya at this time ruled in Nadiya, and 
strange Vas the story ot* his birth, which we give in the 
words of the chronicler, Minluiju-s-Siraj. 

When the father of Rai left this world he was in 
the womb of his mother, so the crown was placed on 
her belly, and all the chiefs made obeisance before her ; 
and when the time of her delivery grew near, she 
assembled the Brahmans and astrologers in order that 
they might ascertain whether the aspect of the ^ime 
was auspicious. They all unanimously agreed that if 
the child were born at that moment it would be un- 
lucky, and that he would imvcr ascend the throne, but 
that if the birth ^occurred two hours later the child 
would reign Tor eighty years. When thct^mother heard 
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this she ordered her h'gs to be tied togethe^, and 
caused herself to be hung up with her bead ^ownwards, 
and when the auspicious momcjit arrived she was taken 
down and immediately gave birth to Lalflimaniya/' 

The devoted mother lost her life from the anguish 
she had endured (and no wonder ! say Ave)^but her son. 
governed for the space of eighty years, and was the 
most just and geiicrous sovereign of h‘i#time. 

When his beneficent rule had eoiitinucd some four- 
score years, he was warned by his astrologers that his 
possessions were doomed to become the prey of the 
Turks ; and they foretold also that the invader and 
conqueror would be a man whose hands when he stood 
upright would hang to below bis knees, *so that he 
could touch his shins. 

Such a phenomenon was found by the llai% envoys 
in the person of Aluhanimad Bakbtiyar, and the 
greater part of the RaFs chiols and Brahmans fled like 
cowards to the sacred ctmiitry of Shank Nath or 
Jaganuath ; but tbe aged Raja would not stir from his 
place, and in the following year Muhammad Bakhtiy^ 
came in peaceable and mercantile guise, and with only 
eighteen followers, to, spy out the nakedness of the 
land. 

Lulled by his wily and pacific demeanour, the un- 
suspecting Hindus made no preparation against his 
small following, thinking that he wai^a dealer in horsflfe, 
and sorely disturbed was the RaPs dinneit'-party when 
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the'handful of Afghans suddenly rashed into^the palace, 
and, after slaughtering many, plundered and sacked it, 
the octogenarian barely escaping* barefooted in the con- 
fusion. Soon Reinforced by the remainder of his troops, 
Muhammad Bakhtiyar took possession of his easy 
conquest and fixed his head-quarters there. 

Truly, in that effeminate land of Ijower Bengal, the 
old Spanish spying concerning Andeilusia held good 
then as it docs to this day, “ that the earth is water, 
and that the men are women.” 

Rill Lakhmauiya, oi Lakshmana, found shelter in 
Orissa, where he died, and where his descendants 
governed in after years. 

■ Dissatisfied with Nadiya, Muhammad Bakhtiyilr 
razed it to the ground, and made Lakhnauti the seat 
of his Government, and this great city was also known 
as Gaur. 

Situated on low eminences in the district of Maldah, 
and on the banks of that Bhagirathi, which Avas once 
the main channel of the Ganges, its vast ruins still 
excite the wonder of the traveller. Major Rennell 
says that its extent, at the most reasonable calcula- 
tion, is not less than fifteen miles in length, and from 
two to three in breadth ; several villages stand on part 
of its site, and the remaining space is either a wild 
jungle, the home of the prowling tiger and of other 
natura, or cultivated fields whose soil is of 
brickdust. 
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Once in secure possession of Gaur, Muhamnflid 
Bakhtiydr, ^although he paid nominal fealty to his 
ancient sovereign, Sul*an Kutbu-d-din, and shared 
his plunder with him, asserted his independence prac- 
tically by causing the Khutba to he read in his own 
name and imprinted on the coinage, as is^hc wont of 
all Muhammadan sovereigns at the period of their 
accession to regal^uthority. 

Well did the stalwart and cunning Afghan know 
that the hand of the King of Dehli was too feeble to 
assail him in the far-off swamps and delta of Lower 
Bengal. 


XXXIV. 

A MUSSULMAN INVASION OF TIBET. 

Guided by ’Ali Mich, a converted Hindu from the 
hills which divide the territory of Lakhnauti from 
the uplands of Tibet, Muhammad Bakhtiyar came to 
the city Maidan-Kot, by which ran the great river 
Brahmaputra, which at its estuary, in the Gulf of 
Bengal, was known to the Hindus by the name of 
" Samundar,” or “ the Sea.” For two weary days did 
the army of the Muhammadans toil along the banks of 
the mighiy stream, through the mountains, till they 
came to an ancient bridge of twenty arches of stone. • 
There Muhammad Bakhtiydr posfed a strong force 
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to\irider his return from being intercepted, and then 
went dasj'ingly forward into what was to him an 
unknown land, little heeding th'6 warnings of the then 
friendly Raja'of Karariip, who told him that with such 
insufficient means he would run great risk of disaster 
- and disgracL.’ 

But frequent previous successes had blinded the 
Afghan chief the perils of this iMw enterprise, and 
he paused not in the execution of his purpose. 

Halting one night in the year of “ the Departure ” 
of the Prophet from Mecca G41, between Deokot and 
Bangawan, he learned from an old comrade that his 
onward road lay for fifteen stages through defiles and 
passes, and' that on reaching the fifteenth stage his eyes 
would be gladdened by the sight of a well-peopled and 
fertile dDuntry. 

The natives stood their ground sturdily as he 
advanced, aiid at the very first village numbers of his 
soldiers were slain or wounded by the enemy, who 
plied their bamboo-spears and jiivelins with deadly 
dexterity. After passing this place the warriors of 
Islfim became dismayed when they heard that in their 
front lay the strong city of Karainbatan, defended by 
many valiant Buddhists, armed with bows. Wise when 
it was too late, Muhammad Bakhtiyar resolved on 
retreat, and as he retired he found that tin#' hill-men 
Iffid so desolated the country that not a blade of grass 
nor a twig of wood were obtainable. Alhthe inhabitants 
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had fled into the jungles, Jind as no grain or forage*could 
be procured during fifteen days of despair, ^he horses 
were sacrificed to allSviate the cravings of hunger. 
Backward trudged the famished and foot^-sore invader^ 
until they reached the bridge before mentioned, only to 
find that, taking advantage of a quarreM3etween thei 
two officers left in charge of it, the Hindus, who knew* 
what to expect rfrorn the tender inl^rcies of their 
Islamite foes, had broken down the arches and removed 
or destroyed all the boats. 

Posting himself in a strong idcfl-temple, the chieftain 
looked around him to discover some means of crossing 
the broad and deep river; but here the hitjierto 
apparently amicable llaja of Kamrup raised the 
country and so beleaguered him in his stronghold that 
he and his soldiers, fearful of being starved tfe death, 
or of partaking the same fate which they Iiad so 
often and so unsparingly meted out to others, charged 
desperately out and cut their way to the river’s bank. 

Closely pursued by the Hindus, most of Muhammad 
Bakhtiyar’s men-at-arms met with a watery grave whilst 
striving to swim their horses to the opposite bank, 
and the crest-fallen chi^f of Lakhnauti, with but 100 
others, were the sole survivors of this rash expedition. 

Compelled to halt at Deokot through the sickness of 
disappoirftment and grief, he became a butt for the 
abuse of the wives and families oj those who hafl 
perished, and who had all that volubility ’of vitupera- 

9 
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tio\i of which indignant females of both east and west 

f 

are well-lqiown to have so ready a command. 

From every house-top maled’ictions hailed on him, 
until lie shrafik from the public gaze and took to his 
bed and died, not without suspicion of assassination, 
«for another^Afghan of the same treacherous race as 
-himself, ^Ali Maidiin Ghilzai, is asserted to have found 
means to entiw his private apartmeat and to deal him 
a death-blow with a dagger, in the year of ‘‘the 
Departure ” 602, corresponding to a.o. 1205. 

The murderer escjjped, and so ingratiated himself 
with the Sultan Kutbu-d-din that he gave him the 
government of Lakhnauti; but his tyranny brought 
him to an evil end; certain of the Ghilzai chiefs, 
who had suffered many wrongs at his hands, conspired 
and pu# him to death. 

Ought not the History of Hind to be penned in 
letters of blood? 


XXXV. 

KDTJBU-D-DiN’s SECOND VISIT TO AJhIb. 

When — to use the strong expressions generally em- 
ployed by Musulm^n annalists when referring to “ the 
black-faced and infidel Hindus ’’ — Kutbu-d-din had sent 
the infidels who were so blinded as to adhere to the faith 
ef their forefathers, and who dwelt in the country of 
Kol, “ to the fire of Hell, by the edge.,of the sword,” 
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and had (^mented together so many of their skulls as 
to form three high bastions, whilst their ciik'cases were 
abandoned to those ^losts of vultures, crows, kites, 
wolves, and jackals who followed the destroying track 
of every Muhanunadan horde through devastated Hind, 
with unerring prescience of a rich repast, he returned 
to Dehli, and administered justice with such impartiality* 
that .wolves and sheep drank water out of the same 
pool/^ 

Disturbed, however, from his di'earas of beneficence 
by the tidings thit tlie llai of Ajmir, Iliraj, ^Miad 
raised the standards of perdition and opened the ro*ad 
of rcbellion,^'^ and that Jihtar, that other dark-risiinded 
unbeliever, had aided and abetted him by an incursion 
into the borders of Dehli, and retaliated in sanguinary 
fashion on the Muhammadan populations, Ku^1bu-d-dm 
set forth towards Ajmir in the middle of the hot season, 
when tlie armour on the bodies of the valiant was 
inflamed by the heat of the sun, and the sword in the 
scabbard melted like wax, so that he was compelled to 
march by night, just as II Musannif has had to do 
when on treasure-escort. 

IjJ^ying before the* resolute Muhammadan chief, 
Jihtar sought refuge in the strong fortress of Ajmir, 
where he immolated himself and his wives and children 
by fire. 

The usual massacres and destruction of idols, with 
their inseparable accompaniments of unsparing plunder 

9 • 
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and rapine, followed in due course, and J;hen, “the 
road of rsfbellion being closed, the religion of Islam 
being re-established, infidelity being exterminated, 
and oppressed True Believers relieved from their 
oppressors,'^ the victorious Kutbu-^-dm returned in 
‘•state to the capital. 

Another of the many instances in which the 
spasmodic but not all-enduring ’’bravery of the 
Rajputs failed to recover their independenee, and only 
strengthened the hands of their tyrants. 


XXXVL 

HOW KANAUJ FELL BEFORE MAs’uD THE THIRD, 
AN^ HOW THE SCRIBE ALA-UD-DAULA MAs’lID 
BEWAILED HIS CAPTIVITY. 

When the chief of the Faithful, by the aid of the 
Prophet, collected a vast army and turned, as a holy 
warricr [or Ghazi], towards the land of Hind, with 
many brave Turks in his company, they placed chains 
on the feet and a collar on the neck of Mulhi, the God- 
forgotten chief of Hind, and here him before the jcing. 
Kanauj was the Pole-star of Hindu heathens, and all 
the riches and wealth of the country were concentrated 
within it. Black was his countenance, demoniacal 
£is actions, and his religion was sorcery, whilst his dis- 
position was that of a tiger whom the“»foul Fiend had 
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begotten. ^From the rain of swords which the tnen 
of Sultan Mahmud showered on his unbe,|ievera, the 
very earth of Hindustifti was reddened, and that creature 
of the family of Hell fled from the wrSth of the sons 
of Islam,'’ 

After this laudation of his Sovereign, poor Sa’4 
Salman, in the nineteenth year of his captivity, moaq^ 
most piteously, My body is as attcnwated as a hair, 
my heart is on fire, and I tear my chest with my long 
blue nails in my anguish. Fifty years of good service 
have been of no account, for my foes hold my well-won 
estates, and I am still a miserable prisoner in a hill- 
fortress [or Oriental Bastille], and in the nineteenth 
year of the vilest durance ; yet I never turned my back 
on my Lord the Sultan's foe, for I and mine have been 
his slaves during seven generations." 

When the poet died about the year of the Christian 
Era, 1131, he may have been once more a free and 
happy man, but inasmuch as it is still the base practice 
of interested subordinates in all lauds to “ burke " the 
complaints of those who have suffered grievous wrong 
at their hands, and to prevent them from reaching the 
ears of well-meaning jiuperiors, it is extremely probable 
that Khwajah Salmhn languished in his obscure 
dungeon until life departed, much as the prisoners of 
the in^orious Bourbons did in the Bastille of Saint 
Antoine until the “ Red (Japs " capsized them. 
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XXXVII. 

THE PRINCE OF JMtARTYBS. 

When the Eajas of the Hindus made ready to resist 
the forces of Mas’ud the Ghaznawide, they mustered 
their forces, ^nd foremost amongst them stood Sahar 
JPeo from Shabhiin, and courageous Nar Deo of 
Baluna; then Ifne blacksmiths were taade to prepare 
-6,000 metal balls, each armed with five poisoned 
prongs, and to fix them firmly in the earth before the 
commencement of the battle. “ When the Musulmans 
clierge,’^ said these chiefs, " the prongs will pierce the 
feet of their chargers, and when they arc down we will 
stab and hack them in revenge for the many wrongs 
we have endured at their hands.'' 

Then ^che allied Hindu Ilai warned Prince Mas'ud 
to depart from the country of their forefathers if he 
loved his own life, but he boldly answered them in this 
wise, “ Through the grace of God, my steps have not 
yet turned back, and by His assistance they shall not 
do so now ; the country is God's, and the property of 
him on whom He bestows it. Who gave it to your 
fathers and ancestors ? " 

Then the Martyr-Prince buckled on his armour and 
rode to the encounter of the unbelievers; but the 
stratagems of the wary Hindus, who also made |>Ientiful 
u^ of rockets, lamed the steeds of the Faithful, and 
terrified them beyond control, so that tione-third of 
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MasMd's warriors fell to rise no more in this fierce^nd 
indecisive combat, and, in the phraseology of^he devout 
author, ‘‘tasted the wfue of martyrdom.” 

The youth Mas'ud, for he was but nineteen years of 
age, now found short respite from the toils of war in 
the spacious and beautiful gardens with^hich he ha^ 
adorned Bahraich, until the Hindus gathered once mor^ 
against him, “W<e swarms of ants or locusts,” and 
beleaguered his camp. 

On the 18th day of the month llajabu-l-Mura-ijab in 
the year 424, at break of day, the unbelievers attacked 
the van of the army, and great and indecisive was tjie 
carnage which ensued. 

But the heathen were too Jiumerous for the far 
smaller army of the Muhammadans, w'ho fought with 
all the exaltation of fanaticism, until one of l^ieir best 
leaders, Salii Saifu-d-din, was numbered with the slain, 
thus sealing his faith with his blood, and scarcely a 
handful of fighting men remained alive around Prince 
Mus'ud. 

First looking to the interment of his dead comrades, 
and rejoicing in the immediate prospect of becoming a 
martyr for the faith, he boldly met the onset of the 
Hindu reserves, commanded by Rais Sahar Deo and 
Har Deo, who threw themselves in masses against his 
enfeebled and scanty squadrons. 

Driven back to the shelter of that very garden wlitch 
he had himsslf planted, and which had been to him a 
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plloe'of dalliance and a pleasaunce in myre peaceful 
days, he ^ood there at bay, never quailing before the 
shafts which the beleaguering flindus poured remorse- 
lessly upon hftn and his little band of heroes, until on 
the 14th day of June, a.d. 1033, just thirty-three years 
.before our wn battle of Hastings, as the time of 
-evening-prayer approached, an arrow pierced the main 
artery of the ‘arm of this “ Prince ?)f the Faithful.” 
His sunlike countenance became of the pallor of the 
new moon, and, with the text in praise of martyrdom 
on his lips, he dismounted from his horse. With his 
h^ad on the lap of his faithful follower Sikandar 
Diwani, he gazed in the direction of Mecca, and tears 
dropped from his eyes. So the “ Prince of Martyrs ” 
rendered up his soul to his Maker, and noble Sikandar 
still reatained supporting the head of his dead master, 
and died in that posture. 

And the idolaters banished the creed of Isldm 
entirelv from the land, and re-established their idols 
for the space of two hundred years. 


XXXVIIT. 

SOLtAn SHAMSU-D-DUNIYA WA UD-dIn* ABU-L- 
MUZAFPAB ALTAMSH. 


And a very pretty little title he assumed, did this Indian 
commander df those “ faithful ” men wh®. believed that 
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it was his^and their special mission to act aftei^the 
fashion of Joshua, the son of Nun, and t<^ waste and 
plunder all the counties of those of other creeds, and 
sharply convert them to the “ l)inu-s-Sifif/' or “ Sabre- 
Religion,” after^ smashing their graven images and 
relieving them of all their sub-lunary bs^ongings, thd 
last being regarded as the most important ten^it, 
inculcated by Hhn of Mecca on all Tr«e Believers. 

Now, being interpreted, the name of Altamsh (which , 
was his original Tatar cognomen) has added to it, in 
grandiloquent style, as written *at the heading of this 
episode, “ The Monarcli, Sun of both Earth and 
Religion, the Father of the Conqueror.” 

Witness the learned Kazi, Minhaju-s-Siraj, who was 
regarded as ‘'the wonder of his time and the most 
eloquent man in Persia,^’ who was Court-pr^cher to 
Sultfin Altamsh, and who thus speaks of his Imperial 
patron. 

“ It is related by persons worthy of belief, that this 
monarch was selected by Providence from the tribe of 
Albari, in Turkistsin, to rule for Islam over the realm of 
Hind. His father, Yalam Khan, was well to do and 
powerful, and his beauty and intelligence created such 
jealousy in the hearts of his brothers, that they enticed 
him away from his parents under the pretext of 
showing him some fine horses. His case was as that 
of Joseph. They said to his fathei^ ‘ Why do you flot 
trust him wiWi us, that he may disport fiimself in our 
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coiApany, whilst we look after him witj^ fraternal 
affection 

But when they came with then* brother to the horse- 
dealer, they treated him as the brethren of Joseph had 
treated him, and sold him as a slave ^o the merchant of 
^equine quad! upeds. 

d Luck, however, did not desert him, and he was 
adopted into the family of the wealtlfj- and influential 
Chief Judge of Bukhara, who chaneed to become his 
next purchaser. 

Being once sent b^ some member of Ins master’s 
f^ily to buy grapes in the bazar, the boy lost his 
mone;^, or it was filched from him by some Bukharian 
ancestor of Charles Dickens’s “ Noah Claypole,” who 
was on the “ Kinchin lay ” ; and while he was l)ewailing 
his loes/iin fear of chastisement, a good old fakir took 
compassion on him, and after purchasing the required 
fruit with some copper coins from his own girdle, 
which, after the manner of the East, served him in lieu 
of a pocket, told him, that when he attained wealth 
and power he should always bear in mind that it was 
his bounden duty and nearest interest to care for and 
protect the pious poor. 

Then he passed from hand to hand, as human cattle 
did in those fine old days of Islam, until he fell under 
the eyes of Sultan Mu’izzu-d-din Muhammad Sam at 
Ghazni, where his price became a bone of contention 
between his owner, the slave-merchant *Jamdlu-d-din 
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Chast Kaba, and the SultSn. Finally, he was sold^to 
Kutbu-d-din, and was placed at the head of tj^e guards 
in Dehli. He now ro^ rapidly, and was made Chief 
Huntsman and Amir of Gwaliar after tlA) conquest of 
that fortress. 

Mightily did he distinguish himself»«against the 
Gakkars on the banks of the Jhailaur, and his deeds o^ 
valour on that ocoasioii made him a fres#nan. 

Named after the decease of Kutbu-d-din to the 
sovereignty of Dehli, he utterly beat and discomfited 
all those who stood in his path, nnd firmly established 
his authority. 

In the year of the Hijrah (122, he carried his arms 
to the distant land of Gaur; in the succeeding year 
the strong fortress of Ratambhor succumbed to him,, 
and after he had won Mandiir, in the hills of |ii\^alik, 
and other citadels, he made himself master of Uch. 

Even to the capital of Islam, at Baghdad, did the 
renown of this zealous warrior of Islam extend, 
and great were the gifts and magnificent were the 
dresses sent to Shamsu-d-din by the successor of the 
Prophet. 

After slaughtering J;he rebellious of Gwfiliar in 
wholesale fashion, this pure, generous, heroic, and 
kindly king ’’ turned his attention to the unfortunate 
Hindus bf Malwa, Bhilsa, and Ujjain, in which latter 
city he smote down and demolished the image of tlfe 
renowned VilwamMitya and the temple of Mah^-KdK, 
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together with herself, her Brfarean and weaponed-hands, 
and her ijihuman necklace of human skulls. 

Forced, filially, by severe sirfeness to withdraw from 
an expedition against Multan, he barely lived to reach 
Dehli,. where he died in the month of April, a.d. 1235, 
after having reigned not less than six-and-twenty 
,years. 


XXXIX. 

< 

AMIR KHUSRU THE POET. 

This^ worthy, whose name has been elsewhere men- 
tioned by 11 Musannif, was in the service of Khdn 
Jahan, with whom he remained for the space of two 
years ife the province of Oudh (or Awadh), whilst his 
old mother was in Dehli, telling over the beads of her 
rosary, aild sorrowing for his return, as mothers will 
do even in Eastern lands. One day he took some of 
her letters to his master, who munificently gifted him 
with two trays filled with gold to defray the expenses 
of his journey. 

"I had travelled one whole, month,'’ says the, poet, 
“ without drawing rein [II Musannif allows a good deal 
for Oriental exaggeration], when I at last reached 
Dehli in the month of Zi -l-Kada, and was restored to 
Hfe after death. I placed my head at the feet of my 
mother, who embraced me, with tears ki her eyes, and 
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after a brief space I was summoned into the presence 
of the Sultan by one of his Chamberlains.^^ , 

Ready armed with gTlandatory poem, which he duly 
recited, he received a dress of honour,* two bags of 
money, and was^ enrolled amongst the personal 
attendants of the King. Moreover, a8»*he proudly 
relates with poetic pride, the Sultan called him “ th^^ 
most perfect of poets, whose very cru nhs other poets 
were glad to pick up.” After displaying a vast amount 
of mock modesty, he was requested to write an account 
in verse of an interview between the present Sultan 
and his honoured and deceased father. 

Secluding himself for this laudable purpose from all 
society for six months, in order to arrive as near per- 
fection as possible, he completed his task within the 
given time, and it must have been a rather long>wvided 
piece of business, seeing tliat the poem consisted of 
3,944 verses. Pleasing as such adulation in superior 
Persian rhyme may have been to the object of his 
flattery, II Musannif would rather not inflict such a 
dose on his readers, and he, therefore, confines himself 
to the following extract, much trimmed of its original 
verbiage : — 

“ Each [father and son] is asked by the other to 
accept the crown, when the younger said to the elder 
that the*throne was his of right, and that he was his 
willing slave. The father insisted ^ou his son takii^ 
precedence of*him.” 
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^ut after much such gentle altercatioii, the father 
led his s(4a by the hand up the steps of the throne, and 
then stood humbly before hiiA, Then, as the father 
departed acrt)ss the river, his son festively filled his 
own boat with wine '' and all immersed themselves in 
the vinous "hath till they were drunk, and lost their 
rjrespect for the King, together with their own senses/’ 
Next (lay the monarchy was foilnally conferred on 
the son, and after an affectionate parting, each took his 
own way, and the younger man drowned his sorrow in 
the flowing bowl ; a Inuch pleasanter termination to a 
fcimily discord than was the general rule in Oriental 
land^. 


XL. 

THE BEAUTEOUS DEWAL DEv'l. 

A SOMEWHAT romantic interest attaches to the story 
of this bright Hindu maiden, not only because of her 
adventures, but because her case shows how the most 
bigoted Rdjput chiefs often yielded up their daughters 
even to the hated Musulman, violating their, own 
religion thereby. 

The wife of the Raja of Gujrfit had been taken by 
the invaders in former years, and became tlie highly- 
favoured spouse pf the Sultan ’Ald-ud-din, and when 
she heard tfiat Alp Khdn’s road to the siege of Deogiri 
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lay through Bdzlana, whefe her former lord had t^cen 
refuge, shef besought the Emperor to cause his general 
to recover her lost dai^hter by her first marriage, the 
lovely Dewal Devi. 

The overtures made by Alp Khan in consequence 
were unhesitatingly rejected by the lltiJuttjb Raja, who 
had already refused her hand to the low-caste, albeit 
powerful, Maratlj^i chief of Deogiri. >{ptwithstanding 
his previous objections, however, his hatred of Islam 
led him to prefer even a Maratha to a Muhammadan, 
and the poor princess was sent* in haste to wed the 
Chief of Deogiri. ^ 

Incensed at the slight thus put upon him, and 
terrified lest his non-fulfilment of the mandate of his 
Imperial master should subject him to the direst of 
penalties, Alp Khan directed his arms aga^st the 
recalcitrant father, whom he put utterly to the rout and 
pursued through the mountains for several days, until 
his track was lost, and no tidings could be procured 
of the whereabouts cither of the Riija or of his fair 
daughter. 

Now it so happened that a party of his horsemen 
encountered and defeated a body of Maratha horse, 
comTnanded by the brother of the Raja of Deogiri, 
who were conveying the maiden to that place. The 
girPs horse was pierced by an arrow, and the victors 
contended so savagely with each other for the possessioci 
of so charmyig a spoil that she*woulM have been 
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slaMft in the scuffle had ndt one of her attendants- 
implored ^em to spare the unhappy Dewdl*^Devx. 

No sooner was her name a»\d quality known than 
they shrunk a.vay in terror of the consequences of their 
maltreatment of the daughter of their Queen, and she 
was borne mth high honour and respect to Dehli and 
^stored to her mother. 

There she s&on enthralled the affeeVons of the King^s 
eldest son, Khizr Khan, to whom she was given in 
marriage ; and is not the history of their loves written 
in noble verse by the famed poet, Amir Khusru ? 


XLI. 

’asuika” (or “loved one”) op amIr 

KIIUSRU. 

We qiust now complete our former episode of the 
adventures of that Dewal lliini whom we left the 
happy bride of Priiiee Khizr, the eldest son of the 
Sultan ^Ala-ud-din. 

At first suspected and coufijied by his own parent, 

after the death of the latter, the traitor, would-be 

usurper, and eunuch-parasite Malik Ndib Kdfur 

deprived the unfortunate Prince of his eye-sight ; and 

"♦then Kutbu-d-din Mabdrak Shdh came to the throne^ 
^ . . . 

he, in compliance with that ferocious iDriental policy 
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which invariably sends to* the shambles every poswble 
claimant to^ the seat of royalty, delivered th^ sightless 
Khizr and all his bretl^en into the hands of the execu- 
tioner, a functionary who was ever actives in those san- 
guinary old times of the Romantic Land of liind/^ 

The fate of the luckless Rn jput princei^ is wrapped 
in mystery. Poet Khusrii affirms that she lost he^i^ 
hands by the sword whilst they encla* ppd the body of 
her husband; whilst old Farishta says that she was 
forced into first the harem of King Kutbu-d-din, and 
then into the seraglio of the ruffian Khusru Khan, whom 
we must by no means confound with her eulogist th^ 
gentle poet Khusru. 

In this poem, which he wrote in Khizr^s better days 
and at his request, he thus praises his native country 
of happy Hindustan — Where, says he, thg tapours 
of infidelity have been dispersed by the swords of our 
holy warriors, where the strong Hindu infidels must 
perforce pay tribute, where Islam is triumphant, and 
idolatry overcome. 

Not a Christian who does not fear to render the 
servant equal to God, not a Jew who dares to raise the 
Pentateuch to a level with the Kuran, and not one 
ot those Magi who delighted in their Fire Worship. 

“ The very fish are Sunnis/^ says the exulting 
Khusru, and all four sects of the Musulm&ns are 
bound by the tie of brotherhood.” 


10 
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XLII. 

AMhl KHDSBU ON THE LANGUAGES OE HIND. 

The great poet above named, and whom II Musannif 
but lately J,pft a captive in the unclean hands of 
Mughal freebooters, thus speaks in his brief disserta- 
tion on the tgngues of India. As jt is not as lengthy 
and grievously tedious as many more modern and 
European treaties on the same subject, II Musannif 
makes no scruple in jjuoting it “ verbatim.'^ 

^ It is well known that the languages of conquering 
races have by degrees mingled themselves with the 
original speech, and become the common language of 
the country ; as had been the case in Baghdad, where 
originally but little Persian was spoke) i, and Avhere, 
when tfie Khilafat fell and the people of Pars 
dominated the Arab race, the Arab herd learned to 
respect the language of their shepherds. The city, 
which was originally Baghdad in Arabic, was Persianized 
into Bdghchah-ddd.” 

Turk) became just as prevalent when the Turks 
mastered the land, and “ the language of the chiefs bore 
fniit on a new soil” (‘^‘A very nice metaphor, O 
Amir Khusru ! ” says II Musannif) . 

“ Hind has observed the same rule ; its language of 
old was Hindiii. When the tribes, great and small, 
became intermixed, everyone learnt ^Persian, and all 
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the other languages remained unchanged. With *^me 
exception olf Arabic, which, in consequence of the 
Kuran being written ir/ it, is the most excellent and 
eloquent of languages, all tongues dift?5r from one 
another, and each ^las some peculiar meAt of its own. 
This one exclaims, ^ My wine is better than that of 
others,* ^ Everyone loses himself in his own cupy and 
no one admits that^is own wine is vhieya^\^ 

“ As I, Amir Khusru, was born in Hiivd^ I may be 
allowed to say a word respecting its languages. There 
is at this time (i.e. in the carlier^portion of the four- 
teenth century, a.d.) in every province a language^ 
peculiar to itself, and not borrowed from any other, 
Sindlii, Lahawari, Kashmiri, Dlmr Sarnandar, Tiiang, 
Gujarat, Mabar, Gaur, Bengal, Awadh, Dehli, and its 
environs. 

But there is another language more select than the 
others, which all the Brahmans use. Its name from of 
old is ^Sahaskrit,^ and the common folk are 

unacquainted with it ; whilst the male Brahman has it 
at his fingers* ends, his own wife knows nothing about 
it. It bears a resemblance to Arabic in some respects, 
in its jermutations of letters, its grammar, its conjuga- 
tions, and its polish. 

They have four books in that language, which they 
are constantly in the habit of repeating, and which are 
known under the name of ^Bed.* Thgy contain stories 
of th^iir gods, tfljt little advantage can be derived from 

10 ♦ 
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perusal. Whatever other stories and fables they 
have are contained in ^ kabits/ ^ pauwdnas^ and 
^ namahs.^ 

Their language possesses rules for composition and 
eloquence. The language is very precious, inferior to 
Arabic, bufi* superior to Dari, and though the latter ia 
certainly sweet and melodious, yet, even in that respect, 
this language does not yield to it.^^ »' 


XLIIL 

’UNSCJlli THE POET. 

Now, amongst the many poets who were received and 
ent/3i^t^\ned at the Court of the great Sultan Mahmud 
of Ghazni, none rose to such eminence as Abu-1- Kasim 
Hasan bin Ahmad ^Unsuri, who came from the land of 
Balkh ; and here is one of the laudatory odes that this 
Asiatic forerunner of the recluse of the Isle of Wight 
addressed to his patron ; — 

Oh ! thou who hast in history read of the merits of 
Kings, come hither and cleqrly view the grandeur of 
the Khusru of Iran. His face will be found to be 
more beneficial than the sun itself, and his wealth is 
more abundant than the sand of the desert or the drops 
*'of a shower. Heroic in every deed, he is an eager lion- 
hunter ; his army is as inseparable as ring; when he 
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rides he is a very Centaur, and the dust whiclS^is 
caused by his horse’s hoofs obscures the s^8n ; his 
steed’s neigh deafens vfie heavens. With head erect 
and vengeful soul, he rushes on his prey'as docs the 
maned lion in his, fury. Hoot and branch have his 
foes been exterminated, as were the tribes or ’Ad. 

“ When the troops of the Hindu Jaipal, which out- 
numbered the starff of the firmament, encSuntered him, 
his soldiers so imbued their swords in the blood of 
the infidels that they were as red as the morning- 
dawn. The Lord of Khurasan dis’persed those Hindus 
on the plain of Peshawar. How he overcame Multdn* 
has been eloquently related by Abu-1-Pazl BaihAki ; 
and when he crossed the Chinab, the Indus, the R^vi, 
and the Jelara, he had neither boat nor anchor. On 
his road to Multan he captured 200 forts,’ ^eSclt of 
which exceeded in strength the strong Khaibar of 
Arabia. Sneering at his adversaries and trampling on 
their bodies, he rooted out the glorious gardens of Gang 
and Thaneswar, because they were idol-shrines and 
places of pilgrimage for the benighted Hindus. Down 
went the broken-up idol of Somnsit at the entrance of 
the Gjeat Mosque of Ghazni ; still will the blood of 
his enemies continue to flood the plains of Hind. 

“ Who, except God the Giver, can tell what booty 
this Prince brought back in grand procession ? The 
deSert-dust does not exceed the heap% of jewels which 
were piled up before the King of the World.” 
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^V) far with our poet-laureate of Ghazm ; but how 
sad mua^. have been the day when the dying ravager of 
other lands, who felt that thd^hand of death was on 
him, caused fell his spoils to be exhibited before him, 
and wept bitterly when he saw that^his career was near 
its close, afid that his possessions would fall into the 
hands of others. Well said old Shaikh Sa'di of Shirdz 
in the secorill “Ilikiiyat” of the' First Book of his* 

Rose Garden ” : — 

“One of the monarchs of Khurasan saw Sultan 
Mahmud Sabuktagfn in a dream a hundred years 
•after his death, when the whole of his carcase had 
beeij scattered and had become dust, excepting his eyes, 
which still revolved within their sockets as of yore, and 
looked around. All the wise were unable to explain 
this- dHaro, except a darwesh, who came forward and 
said, ‘ His eyes are still glancing at his possessions 
which have fallen to others.' " 


XLIV. 

THE TIGER ’laNG. 

When the outspoken Afghan, Shir Khan, came to pay 
homage to the great Mughal Emperor BUbar, there 
*were two tigers ip Agra j for the name of each had a 
tigerish "^signification. 
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Victor over his adversaries in his own proving of 
Bihar, he keenly watched the Mughal adversaries of 
his race who were thei/ the masters of the land, hoping 
some day to revive that ancient supremacy which the 
Ai'ghans had lost tjirough their own feuds and iuternal 
dissensions. 

“ Since I am among the Mughals,” said he, “ and 
know their condu8t in action, 1 see tiiaf they have no 
order or discipline, and that their kings, from pride of 
birth or station, do not personally superintend the 
government, but leave the afl'afrs of State to their 
nobles and ministers, in whose words and deeds they 
have perfect laith, although these evil and cewrupt 
persons afflict and oppress their subjects, be they 
soldiers, cultivators, or zamindars. Whoever has 
money, w hether loyal or disloyal, can get his^uTstness 
settled as he desires by means of bribery ; but the man 
who cai’ries no money in his girdle, although he may 
have proved his faith and loyalty on a hundred oecasions, 
or may be a scarred veteran of many fights, he will 
never gain his cnd.^’ 

Rough soldier as he was, the Bihar Tiger could 
affect* no refinement evun in the presence and when the 
guest of the gonial aud courteous Babar. Once at an 
entertainment he cut up a solid piece of meat with his 
daggei’, much as he would have done in a bivouac, and 
devoured it after the fashion of the ^limal whose name 
he bore, and t^the deep disgust of the courtly Mughals. 
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the keen Emperor sdon discerned that beneath 
this roug^ and uncouth exterior were concealed great 
talents, high courage, and lofty^and ambitious aspira- 
tions, and he i said to his minister Khalifah, who was 

standing at his side, “ Keep an eye on Shir Khan, he 

. * . . 

is an able man, and the signs of royalty are visible on 
Jys forehead. I have seen many Afghan nobles of far 
higher stdtion othan he, but they fail'jd to impress me 
as he has done. As soon as I beheld this man 1 thought 
to have him arrested, for he will, sooner or later, prove 
a fire-brand in the State.^^ 

, True words, O Babar, as the fate of thy son and 
successor, Humayun, too surely proved in after days. 

But the sharp Afghan chief had not failed to notice 
the conversation between the Sultan and his minister, 
and h®'d\j_tuitivcly felt that he had been the subject of 
it, so when he reached his own quarters on that day he 
thus spoke to his men ; “ The Emperor to-day looked 
much at me, said something to the minister, and cast 
evil glances at me. It is not good that I should 
remain,'^ so he mounted his steed without delay, and 
fled from the camp. 

Then he went back to his ^ own jagir, and Sultan 
Muhammad Kh^n received him in amicable fashion, 
and bestowed the guardianship of his own son Jaldl 
Khdn on him. But when Sultan Muhammad died 
Kis concubine Dudu constituted herself Regent of 
Bihar and if^ dependencies, and appoiuied Shir Khdn 
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her deputy ; then the King of Gaur and Benga^i-con- ' 
ceived the^esign of conquering Bihar from i^s Afghan 
possessors, and he e^if^ecially bore enmity towards 
Makhdiim Khan, the ruler of H^ijipur and the 
intimate ally of Shir Khan. So on came his general 
Kutb Khan with a powerful body of tro«ps ; then said- 
Shir Kh^n to his Afghans, “ With the Mughals on. 
one side and tl* army of Bengal c» the other, we 
must depend on our own valour alone for safety,” and 
the Afghilns replied that he might be of good cheer, 
us they would win the field or ‘die rather than prove 
ungrateful to the chief they had served so long. , 

So Shir Khdn met the enemv, and, after a fierce 
battle, put them utterly to the rout, and slew Kutb 
Khan their leader. Much treasure, horses, and 
elephants, and other booty fell into the han^9«of Shir 
Khsin, and the iiitherto needy Afghan chief was now 
a man of wealth and substance. 

But as he had kept all the spoil to himself and 
bestowed not a tittle on the Lohani Afghans, the 
warriors of that tribe were exceedingly wroth. 

When a second army advanced from Bengal against 
Makhdiim ^Alam, thc^eninity of the Lohiinis prevented 
Shir Kh^n from succouring his friend, who fell in 
battle, after having made Shir Khan the heir of all his 
worldly possessions. 

The Loh^nis conspired the assassination of SLir 
Khdn, but laiiled, because their macKinations were 
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know to him, and he made constant additions to the 
number oft‘ his retainers, whose hearts he rejoiced by 
his generosity. 

At last, whVm he felt himself strong enough to 
contend with his foes, he spoke in ^this wise to the 
youthful Kii^ Jalal Khan, You know that the 
Lfi^lninis are a much more powerful tribe than those of 
Sur, (/nd the cuil><yni of the Afghans is /that , if any man 
has four kinsmen more than another, he thinks little of 
killing or dishonouring his neighbour. I know that 
the Lohanis are plottilig my death, so in the future I 
shall only come to the palace with a strong guard of 
armed ^neii/^ 

A fresh war with the King of Bengal broke out, and, 
with a handful of his Afglnins, the superior generalship 
and ccfchftige of the Tiger proved too much for the 
effeminate troops whom Ibrahim Khan had led from 
the province of Lower Bengal. 

To quote the words of the annalist ^Abbiis Khan, 

the sun of victory arose in favour of Shir Khan from 
the horizon of the East/^ and Ibrahim was amongst 
the slain. 

One of Shir Khan^s practice^ about this tiine^was 
to wander at night about the bazars of Bihar, and when 
he passed by any poor destitute man who was sleeping, 
after the fashion of the natives of India, on the bare 
ground and in the ppen air, to place gold and rairnenif 
beneath his pillow. Once a darwesh, wbd on awaking 
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had found himself so suddenly enriched by atf ^mj^orwtr* 
hand^ raided his head and ciied, “ Praise to God, 
the Sultan of Dehli hfis come ! ” 

These words fell like music on the ears of the 
ambitious and superstitious Khan, who believed them 
to be divinely inspired, and never feltered in hi^ 
endeavours to fulfil the utterances of the mendicant^. 

Now the Erai^iror Humayiin put hi* army in battle- 
array, and came to Kanauj to meet Shir Shah in the 
month of Zi-l-Ka’da, a.h. 946 , and the sturdy Afghan 
defied the Mughals to encounter him across the 
Ganges. , 

Although recommended by his chiefs to attack the 
Imperial army during the passage of the river. Shir 
the Chivalrous flatly refused to do so, saying, “ I have 
never before had any advantages, and have jnaci com- 
pelled to use Stratagems in warfare. Now, by the 
favour of the All-Powerful, my force is not inferior to 
that of the Emperor. I will not, since I invited him 
across, and he has accepted my challenge, break faith 
in the face of day, but will give battle in the open 
field." 

Entrenching himself, as was his custom, behind light 
earth- works, he made ready for the approaching action, 
and stimulated his men to daring deeds by stirring 
words and promises of great rewards. 

After a roughly-contested battle, in which the fitidl 
result seemed most uncertain for a time* and in which 
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both r»onarchs displayed great bravery, Hum^yun fled 
in hot bas e towards Agra, whilst a great portion of 
his troops perished in the Ganges;. “ that blood-thirsty 
whirlpool," as the chroniclers of this event call it. 

From Agra the Emperor, overpowered by the 
superstitious belief that his defeat had been owing to 
thft intervention of supernatural agency, turned the 
heads of his hoises in the direction *o£ Lahore. As 
Shir Shah advanced, his detachments spread themselves 
right and left throughout all districts, overcoming all 
those who still remained loyal to the discomfited son of 
B^ar, whose subsequent mischances will be related 
hereafter. 

Then, being master of the greater part of Upper 
Hind, he betook himself to extend his conquests. 

Sayt^liQt his adversaries may, the brave “Tiger" 
was no usurper; a Hindustani by birth, he had ex- 
pelled a race of outsiders whose rule was but fourteen 
years old. 

Then he founded the great fortalice of Rhutfis in 
the Upper Panjdb, calling it after its namesake of 
Bihdr. 

In the course of another year Malwa fell into^his 
hands, and with no small degree of subterfuge and 
treachery were the Hindu defenders of the hitherto 
unconquered stronghold of Raisin cut to pieces. 

■Tin the year 1544^ of the Christian Era he fought* 
with Rajd M4.1^eo of Mdrwir ; and when e^ery recourse 
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to wile and foul play liad failed to win sneers, thtf 
brave and*de8perate Rajput was with difficuli^ repelled 
from his fierce attack *on the Afghan camp. 

But the end of the man who had retrieved the 
warlike reputation of those of Afghan blood who lived 
in Hindustan, and had become passingly eflfeminatO' 
amidst the hot winds of Upper and Central India, ^d 
the swamps andi fevers of Lower Bengal, was near at 
hand. 

After he had brought the R^nd of MewAr to his 
footstool as^ a humble suppliant for clemency, he laid 
siege to Barsingh Deo, Bundela, who had taken refuge 
in the citadel of Kalinjar with its Rajd, Kirdt Smgh. 

So the fort was invested until the mounds raised 
against it overtopped its battlements, and the Afghans 
of the King easily shot down the defenders ijii*the very 
streets. 

But the monarch hesitated to carry the besieged city 
by assault, fearing much that the general license which 
prevails on such occasions would cause risk to the safety 
of one whom he loved well if not wisely. 

Within those walls was pent a maid (?), who was a 
Pdtar slave-dancing-^irl of the Kalinjar R4ja, Kirdt 
Singh j the “ jauhar ” of the Hindus, in which a reck- 
less sacrifice of all the defenders, and of their women 
and children would inevitably occur, was to be 
thought of, and so the assault was ^delayed. 

As many grjersions of the death of Shir Shih have 
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'■found'- their way into print, we prefer to select the 
account his historian ’Abbas Khiiii, who wrote by 
order of the sublime and generous 4kbar, who respected 
a valiant enemj' with all the chivalry of his nature. 

“ On Friday, the 9th of Rabiu-l-awwal, 952 a.h., 
-when one watbh [pahrj and two hours of the day were 
ov-.r, Shir Shah demanded his breakfast, which he ate 
in company with his men of lcarning*and his priests, 
without whom he never took food. In the course of 
the meal Shaikh Niziim remarked, ‘ Tiiere is nothing 
equal to a religious war against the infidels. If you 
are slain you become a martyr, if you live you become 
a gh^izi*’ 

“ When they had finished their repast, he ordered 
Dariya Khan to bring loaded shells (or rockets, for 
the m«afi«ig in the text is uncertain), and ponding 
their arrival he shot many arrows at the enemy from 
his own bow. When Dariya Kh^n came forward, 
rather tardily, with the required missiles, they were so 
clumsily discharged that one which had stricken the 
gate of the fort recoiled amongst the others and caused 
their explosion, 

“ Right and left went the iron ^agments, killing ^nd 
wounding the surrounders of the King, and wounding 
himself so grievously that, when he was borne to his 
tent and knew how near his dissolution was, he strictly 
charged his chiefs to storm the fort before the breath 
should leave his body. 
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“When ^Isii Khan Hfijih (or Chief Chambeylafti)' 
came out ftnd told his brother- warriors thatj^t was the 
order . of the dying Shilh that the fort should be 
surrounded and stormed, on they rusla^l like aiits or 
locusts, by the time of the afternoon prayer, taking the 
castle, putting alfthe infidels to the swosfi, and sendings 
all of them to hell.” 

Still showing jigns of such inagnaniiinty as bigoted 
Islamites have but seldom displayed, the “ Tiger 
King ” would fain have allowed the encompassed and 
valiant Raja Kirat Singh to broalc loose, and, although 
he was taken, he was admitted to quarter by tjie 
moribund vanquisher of Sultan Humayun. 

La.st scene of all, to quote the “ Tarikh-i-Shir-Shahi,” 
“ On the 10th llabiu-l-awwal, in the vear of the 
Departure of the Prophet from Mecca 95^4'''^hich 
corresponds with May in the year of our Lord 1545], 
Shir Shiih went from the hostel of this world to rest in 
the mansion of happiness, and ascended peacefully 
from his sub-lunary abode to the heavens above.” 


XLV. 

A MILD WAY OF INSURING THE PUNISHMENT 
OP A CHIMINAL. 

^ow it was the custom of the Mughals, should anyoic:' 
amongst thei^i have committed any criftie deserving 
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*^of d^ath, should he not be condemned to undergo that 
penalty the spot, to send him to the wars, so that 
if he were destined to be slain he might as well fall 
in battle ; or they sent him as an envoy to rebel chiefs, 
thinking that there would be small likelihood of his 
» escaping unseuthed from their hands. 

«> Sometimes he was ordered to some hot region where 
pestilential wihds prevailed ; and it* was for such a. 
reason that the obnoxious Balaktigm, or BilkAtigin, 
was despatched on an embassy to Egypt and Syria. 

Now it appears to 'll Musannif that this custom has 
not died out, but has been practised in more modern 
days, for Britain sometimes sends her consuls to 
Fernando Po and to Zanzibar, which are not the most 
salubrious localities on the face of the earth. 


XLVI. 

AmIr TAIMUR at DEHLi. 

One of the most terrible scourges with which it has 
at different epochs pleased the Almighty to afflict 
this earth, from the days of Attila the Hun down to the 
little Corsican,” was undoubtedly the “ Lame Chief 
Taimur,^' or, as we call him, “ Tamerlane.” 

Two centuries had his people dwelt in Kesh by 
Samarkand, where the Persian and Turk! tongues- 
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mingled. Grandson of the chief of the tribe of BerWs^i 
he claim edi descent from Janjiz Khan. heathen, 
as his forefather had been, but a Musulman, he 
equalled, if he di^ not surpass, hj^ ancestor in 
barbarity. 

A barbarian raider on a jjjiant scalcj^jic never lent 
bis mind to the retention of the countries which had 
been devastated J)y his hordes and n'li^cred uninhabit- 
able by his sanguinary savagery. His was a torrent of 
carnage, which, passing with lightning rapidity over 
fair and fertile countries, sudd^inly receded, leaving a 
wilderness behind. Certain portions of his empire did, 
indeed, remain to such pf his descendants as were 
gifted with the science of founding governnrents of 
Asiatic duration, but the remaining territories only 
exemplified that — 

Where the Tartar’s hoof hath trod, 

The verdure flies the bloody sod. 

Having crushed Persia and the countries beyond the 
Oxus, and made deserts of Tartary, Georgia, and 
Mesopotamia, together with parts of Russia and 
Siberia, news reached him that the empire of the 
Tu^ilak dynasty in ^Hindustan had been broken up 
into many fractions under the boy Mahmud, the last 
of the race of the son of the Turki slave of 
Ghiasu-d-din. 

His avan^coureur and grandsSn, Niru-d-dm, had 

11 
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vv^CRptured Mnltau after an arduous six months^ siege, 
and the^ bold governor only fled by water with his 
family and treasures when the tidings of the approach 
of Amir Taimi^r in person reached his ears. 

By this time the Tartars of Nuru-d-dm had lost most 
^of those har^l^’^ steeds, which, although they had borne 
tly?ir sidcrs safely across the plains and mountains of 
Upper Asia, wot’c fatally stricken by the intense heat 
and absence of forage which prevailed on the shores of 
the Indus. 

Meanwhile the Anni; had marched, in the year of the 
Christian Era 1398, through Kabul to the confluence 
of the Jainii and Chinab, where stood the fortalice of 
Tulamfja. There the miserable inhabitants of the town 
were ruthlessly massacred in spite of their submission. 
After ppjlecting provisions for liis troops and defeating 
the Gakkar chieftain Jassarat, at the town of Shah- 
nawaz, he, in true Tartar-fashion, consumed with fire 
the grain he could not transport with him, and made 
his way across the Biyils into a rich and fei’tile country 
soon destined to share the fate of so many other 
lands. 

In the meantime Nur Muhammad was in the last 
straits, and invested in Multan by the enr^ed 
natives of the surrounding districts ; but Taimur 
delayed not to rescue his grandson, 
r'l At Adjudin he relented for a while, and spared aomt 
of the inhabitants because their city contained the 
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shrine of the sainted and poetical Farid ; but at B^\tn?r/ 
in' spite of an accepted capitulation^ the stt'^ets were 
reddened with the blocTd of the people of Dibalpur and 
of other towns who had fled there for slielter, until, at 
last, the natives, rendered desperate by such unsparing 
cruelty, died sword in hand, after havhfg slain their 
wives and children. 

On marched ^^tthe Fire-brand of tIic*World,^’ carry- 
ing rapine and slaughter through Siirusti, Fathabad, 
and every toAvn on his road to the pleasant town of 
Kaithal near Sainana, where he joined those of his 
detachments which had in the meantime desolated and 
ravaged the entire provinces of Multan and Lal^ore. 

For some distance before reaching Samana he had 
found no one to slaughter, because all had fled before 
his merciless arms: skeletons oulv marked tlj»ff road of 
Taimiir the Tarcar, as the skeletons of camels indicate 
the road through an Arab or African waste. 

When he reached that famous town of P?inipat— - 
distant but seventy-eight English miles from Dehli, and 
now as happy under the mild rule of Great Britain as 
it was miserable in olden days, because, situated as it 
wasjDn the grept military route between Western Asia, 
Afghanistan, and the Panjab on one side, and Central 
and Eastern Hindustan, it was, times innumerable, 
the battle-field of those who struggled on its now 
^rtile plains for supremacy in Hindustan — Taimuji 
caused his soldiers to don their quilted sword-proof 

11 ♦ 
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-v§stt^ients of war, crossed tlie Jamnii, and, storming 
the forf\»f Livum, put the garrison to the s'^ord. 

After a skirmish, in which herputed tiie Hindustanis, 
he beheaded one of their chief nobles who had fallen 
into his hands, and deliberately butchered all the 
captives of hii onward march from the Indus. 

Policy was the motive of this fiendish deed, which 
gained for Ifim very worthily the title of Halak 
Khan, “ the Destroying Chief ” ; and as some hundred 
thousand human beings passed into eternity that 
day by his order, he* had well earned the name by an 
action which surpassed even all /its previous ferocious 
atrocities. 

And here we may pause for a while to remark that 
the true character of this extraordinary man may be 
bettef fathered from his own plain Turki autobio- 
graphy than from the histories of his sycophants. In 
it, whilst he owns himself capable of the vilest intrigue 
and grossest perfidy, he prides himself on the virtues 
of goodness and sincerity, and mingles cant and 
hypocrisy with genuine superstition and devotion. 
Only Taimur could have dictated that book, which 
discloses all the skill of a wi^y political!, gifted with 
courage, prudence, and address, joined to a thorough 
knowledge of mankind, and a Machiavellian ability to 
play with their weaknesses. 

On the 5th of Jamtldi-ul-awwal the Amir forded 

, « 

the Jamna, unopposed, with his Murals, and en- 
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camped in and about that portion of Dehli knqjvn^s' 
Firuzabdd.* 

Here he formed a singular breastwork of buffaloes, 
whom he fastened together with ropes 4n front of his 
troops ; and when the army of Dehli, commanded by 
Sultan Muhammad Tughlak and his tfltnister Ikbal, 
together with 120 armoured elephants, advanced to 
meet him, his A^etcran squadrons, ktiown as “the 
Heroes of Chagatai/’ hurled back at the first onset the 
huge animals which headed the army of Hindustan. 
Wounded by thrust of spear ‘and sword-cut, they 
turned shrieking round against those of their own side, 
and carried confusion and terror with them, scattering 
the troops of Muhammad, until the crowd of fugitives 
found shelter within the walls of Dehli. 

Not trusting to his fortress, Muhammad that 
very night with coward-speed towards Gujrat, whilst 
Ikbul hid his diminished head elsewhere. 

Some of Taimiir’s cavaliers overtook the Sultan, 
slew several of his retainers, and seized his two infant 
sons, Saifu-d-din and Khudiidad, but the monarch 
himself escaped from their pitiless hands. 

T^imur at first affec;^.ed leniency. The great men of 
Dehli crowded into the camp of the “Conqueror,'* 
who received their submission, together with large 
contributions, and promised them protection. 

• On the following Friday he was groclaimed Emperoi- 
in all the mc^ques of the city, and on the 16th day 
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‘of Jiamadi-ul-awwal — black day for the unhappy 
citizeiisl^he ordained that guards should 5e placed at 
the gates to prevent egress, and t^fat the magistrates and 
scribes should^ take note of tbe possessions and wealth 
of every inhabitant with a vieAV to a thorough spoliation 
of the place.** 

^ A rumour spreading that certain of the Debit nobles 
had retired to* their houses and refused to disburse 
their sliare of the ransom, the Amir sent troops into 
the city, nominally to aid the magistrates in carrying 
out his orders ; but Av'heu he did so he well knew what 
tke result would be, for no one was better aware than 
he of J;he habitual ferocity and insubordination of his 
troops. 

The Mughals immediately spread in every direction, 
and j/iifuder and outrage ruled supreme for five tcrrilile 
days. Then the “ Firebrand,^' who had been celebrating 
his recent victory in camp, saw the flames bursting out 
from every quarter of the city ; and the Hindus, ex- 
asperated at their own maltreatment and at the 
pollution of their wives and daughters, following, 
their ancient custom, slaying the latter, setting fire 
to their dwellings, and then foj: a time seeking ^eath, 
sword in hand, amidst the ranks of their oppressors. 

But the despair of the wretched Hindus of DehK 
only had the effect of nerving the Mughals to fiercer 
measures ; the enjire army of Taimur rushed pell-radl 
into the city, hacking and hewing un^il the streets- 
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became all but impassable from the bodies fhe* 
slain. 

Then tlie Hindus ^ircw aside their weapons and held 
put their heads to their butchers; sCiWes, and even 
hundreds, allow etj themselves to be driven along l)y a 
single Tartar ; had they, ten to one as thcy*4» ere, courage- 
ously continued their onset on the Mughals. who were 
dispersed on evdry side in their givefl ot spoil, the 
invaders would have fared ill ; but, as is the fashion of 
their nation, the first wild outburst of wrath and 
vengeance past, they subsided itfto stolid and apathetic 
indifference to their fate. • 

The greater part of the ill-gained plunder ^as left 
in the hands of the murderers, and the Amir reserved 
for his own use only the elephants and the regalia. 

The small, lean, ill-favoured Mughal savage .^Ir^l still, 
however, some appreciation I'or the unequalled ai'chi- 
tecture of Hind ; lor when he made his public entry 
into Dehli after the massacre, he was so enchanted 
with the beauty of the mosque erected by Shah Firuz, 
that he ordered that a sufficient number of stone-cutters 
and masons should be pressed in Dehli to build a 
simijar mosque in his^wn Samarkand. 

Laden with plunder, the Amir now resolved to return 
home, which he did after storming the fort of Mirat, 
now a great cantonment of the troops of the Empress 
6f India, and putting its garrisojj to the sword. Ah 
was his won^ slaughter, fire, and rapine marked his 
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“ird&d. , From the mountains of Scw^lik and Jamu he 
marche^^onwards j the Gakkar Prince of Lahore was 
captured and beheaded; Klii^, afterwards King, 
became his deputy in Multan, Dibalpur, and Lahore, 
and passing through Kabul, he at length sought repose 
at Samarkanfl! 

/The ^‘Zafar-n^.mah^^ of Maulana Sharafu-d-din tells, 
that when, on*the 3rd of Rabi'u-s-sfini, Amir Jah^n 
Shfih and others represented to Taimur that from the 
time he crossed the Indus a hundred thousand Hindu 
prisoners, more or les#, had been taken, and that these 
“ghabrs ’^ and idol-worshippers were kept in camp, it was 
to be feared that on the day of battle with the forces 
of Dehli they might join the enemy — this opinion was 
confirmed by the joy which the prisoners had exhibited 
when.'Mallil Khan attacked the Imperial forces — Taimur 
considered the point, and deeming the advice of his 
officers to be wise, he gave orders for all the Hindu 
prisoners to be put to death. Everyone who neglected 
to comply with this command was to be executed, and 
his wives, children, and goods were to become the 
property of the informer. In pursuance of this order 
100,000 infidel Hindus were, put to the s^ord. 
MauMnu Ndsiru-d-din, a most distinguished ecclesi- 
astic, had fifteen Hindus in his train, and he who had 
never caused a sheep to be slaughtered was obliged to 
'*^ave these fifteen ^Hindus killed. Taimur also issued 
an order, " after ” — as he says in his 'own memoirs, 
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^known as the “ Malfuzdt-i-Taimuri — ‘^the wh^e<JlE 
these vile idolaters had been sent to hell," li<a^';one 
man out of every ten ghould be left in camp to guard 
the wives and children of the prisoners and the captured 
cattle. 

Now when the great chief of tlic Mugh*ls had over- 
come Dehli, he captured the strong fortalice of Mir»t 
by the skill of his‘engineers, and woii a Battle near the 
Gauges, where, although sufiering at the time from 
severe rheumatic pains, he swam his horsemen up to 
the boats of the Hindus who had assembled to oppose 
his passage at the fords, and there slew many of them, 
sending the infidels, as he relates in true, unadulterated 
Musulman fashion, ^‘through water to the fires of 
hell " ; then, after winning three battles in one day and 
conquering the hills of the Siwalik range w>4Si«jgreat 
overflow of Hindu blood and incalulable amount of 
spoil, he came before the town of Nagarkot, now 
known as Kangra, in whicli the compiler of this work 
once passed an entire year (1849) whilst on duty with 
a detachment. From the summit of a lofty mountain, 
and seated amongst the slaughtered carcases of the 
infidels, Taimiir watched the exploits of “his hungry, 
sharp-eyed wolves, who, as they fell upon the fox-like 
heathens, dyed their weapons in the blood of these 
wretches until the sanguine streams ran down the 
"Valley." 

The only living things that annoye(f the savage 
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* lfi.ug;|ial with impunity, and even treated him with con- 
tumely^verc those holy animals the monkeys ; “ they 
entered the camps,” says Taimujt* in his “ Malfuzat-i- 
Taimnri,” “ from the jnnglcs and woods, both by night 
and day, and Laid their claws upon ^yhatever they could 
find to eat, •.rad carried it ofi’ before the face of the 
».en; at night they stole tlicir little articles and 
curiosities.” 

The compiler begs to add tliat his own experience of 
the Kfingrn monkeys impressed him with the fact that 
they had not abandftned the evil customs of their 
forbears, for they were as unscrupulous in his time in 
appropriating the food and juoperty of the red-coated 
Britons as their ancestors had been in annexing the 
belongings of the Tartar hordes. 

TakiKir^s mode of conversion was most convincing to 
those who had any love of life ; but not only in his 
day, but throughout the whole of the lengthened period 
(during which but a few spai’kling examples of good and 
just governments are to be met with) during which the 

Religion of the Sword ” held sway over the cowering 
majority of the Hindu races, there were not unfre- 
quently heroic men amongst th§ idol-worshippers, who, 
like Lord Byron’s “ Prisoner of Chillou,” 

Perished at the stake. 

For tenets they would not forsake. 

The Raj^ o^ Jammu was not disposed to become a 
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martyr, and when he had been inveigled ii^) ^ 
ambush by \he troops of the invader, and brAught in 
wounded, he was tendgd in brotherly fashion, as Taimur 
remarks, “for the sake of the ransom -nniuey.” 

During his convalescence, by “ hopes, fears, and 
threats, he was brought to see the l)eafAy of Islam ; 
he repeated the Kalimah, or declaration of faith, aj»d 
ate the flesh of the cow, which is an cboifiiuation to his 
countrymen. This obtaiivcd him great honour and 
the protection of the Emperor.^’ 

Thus does a Ilindustani scrilA; unflatteringly paint 
the Mughals ; “ There were,” says he, writing of the 
reception of an envoy by Taimur, “more tjian a 
thousand Tartar itifidcls and warriors of other tribes, 
riding on camels, great commanders in battle, all with 
steel-like bodies, clothed in cotton, with faces.^0^ fire, 
with caps of sheej)skin and shorn heads. Their eyes 
were so narrow and piercing that they might have 
bored a hole in a brazen vessel. Their stink was more 
horrible than their colour; their faces were set on 
their bodies as if they had no neck ; their cheeks 
resembled soft leathern bottles, full of wrinkles and 
knotg ; their noses expended from cheek to cheek, and 
their mouths from cheek-bone to cheek-bone; their 
nostrils resembled rotten graves, and from them 
the hair descended to the lips ; their moustaches 
df extravagant length; they had Jbut scanty bearJs 
about their c^ns ; their chests, of a colour half black. 
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Balf ^hite, were so covered with lice that they looked 
like s^krae growing on a bad sod. ; their vvhole bodies, 
indeed, were covered with these ,inseets, and their skin 
was as rough4grained as shagreen leather, fit only to be 
converted into shoes. They devoured dogs and pigs 
with their rntsty teeth.” 


XLVII. 

SULTAN DABAR AT PANIpaT. 

On the 17th of November, a.d. 1525, when bluff King 

Hal ruled England, memorable day in the annals of 

Hindustan, Sultjin Babar set forth from Peshawar on 

his lasiM invasion of that Peninsula, with but 12,000 
% 

followers who had fought and bled with their chief on 
many a stricken field, but the courage of the valiant 
Mughal and of his trusty soldiers quailed not before 
the arduous task which ambition had marked out 
for him. 

The rushing Atak and Chinub presented no obstacles 
to his rapid march. Concentrating his troops at 
Sialkot, and unawed by the defeat sustained by his ally 
^Alim Khan near Dehli at the hands of the Afghans of 
Sultan Ibrahim, his detachments scattered themselves 
’ AVer the Panjdb, and he mastered the forts of Kalamir 
(between the Ravi and the Biyds) and JVhlwat. 
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The chief of the latter place, Daulat Kh^n, hi!d 
formerly reCcived many benefits from the Siiklm, but 
had revolted and swa^gcringly shown himself in public 
armed with two swords, with which hg boasted he 
would annihilate the Mughal. 

His courage, however, cooled raarvcllo«»ly when the 
tidings of the return of Babar reached him : he took 
refuge in the lower range of the Hiinalayf# in fear of his 
life ; and when he received a safe-conduct and presented 
himself in humble guise before the Sultiin, the only 
revenge the hero allowed himself over his fallen foe 
was to cause him to wear his two swords suspended 
round his neck for a short time. 

He was then gently reproached and reinstated in 
the command of his tribe and in his possessions. This 
was a great stroke of policy ; for Daulat Khjlii,»from 
having been the trusted ally of the Lodis, now became 
the staunch adherent of the invader. 

After sending troops in pursuit of another traitor 
Gh^zi Khan, to use his own words, “ be placed his foot 
in the stirrup of resolution and bis hand on the 
reins of confidence in God,” and marcbed against 

Sultdn Ibrabim, the son of Sultan Iskandar, the son 

» ■ 

of Sultdn Bahlol Lodi Afghan, in whose possession the 
throne of Dehli and the dominions of Hindustto were, 
and whose army in the field was said to amount to a 
hundred thousand foot and nearly a thousand elephant?. ' 

Yet Babar ‘■feared not to confront this prodigious 
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multitude with a tenth of their number of hia own 
eouiiPtymen and some uncertain alUeA. At last 
Ambalah, now a great cantoulnent of British troops, 
was reached^, and Babar’s young son Humdyun, who 
commanded the right wing of the army, drew the first 
blood by de£?ating Ibrahim’s general Hamid Khan in 
£ sharp skirmish. It is pitiful licre to observe the 
massacres of vthe wounded' and mutilation of the dead,* 
only too frequently ordered by this comparatively 
chivalric and generous descendant of Taimiir, On this 
occasion half the j)risoners were decapitated, and 
^libar coolly relates in his memoirs that he “ ordered 
Ustiid Kuli Khan and the matchlock-men to shoot the 
remainder as an example.” 

It was truly no compliment to the llussians when 
the ^itiiat Napoleon uttered the celebrated “ Grattez le 
Russe et vans tronverez le Tartare” •, but General 
Kaufmann’s recent exploits in Central Asia, although 
they did not quite come up to the mark of the pyramids 
of skulls with which Janjiz, Taimiir, and even Bsibar 
marked the track of their destroying hordes, were 
sufficiently savage to prove the justice of Napoleon’s 
estimate of the character of the Muscovites of this 
nineteenth century of the Christian Era. 

After some preliminary skirmishes, the advantages of 
which generally remained with the Mughals, Sultan 
‘5dbar marched on to Pdnipat on the 30th of the moDth 
of Jamsidu-l-akhir. 
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Fortifying his position to the left of the town wirtx 
breast- work*, trenches, and abattis of trees, anrlii^aving 
open spaces at the distahce of every bow-shot to allow 
the troops to sally forth at need, he linj^ed his gun- 
carriages together after the tnanner of the Turks, 
whose reputation a*s artillerists was at tliiit time very 
high in the East, and posted his matchlock-men behind 
'them. 

Determined as llabar was, he found much reason for 
discouragement, less in the presence of an enemy whose 
forces greatly outnumbered his than in the tremor and 
alarm which pervaded his own troo|)s. 

“ Trepidation atid fear,” says this warlike philosc^her, 
“ are always unbecoming. Whatsoever Almighty God 
has decreed from all eternity cannot be reversed; 
though, at the same time, I cannot greatly blame *14601; 
they had some reason, for they had come two or three 
months’ journey from their own country ; we had tp 
engage in arms strange nations whose language we did 
not understand, and ivho did not understand ours.” 

Babai’’s great source of confidence under these 
perilous circumstances lay in his knowledge of the 
ineptitude and meanness of his adversary Ibrahin, 
whose *crucl misgovernment and avarice had alienated 
so many of the best supporters of his family. Daulat 
Khan, the double traitor, had written to him that “ his 
ovyi bad actions and not he (Daulat Khan) had brought® 
the Mughals in«?o India.” 
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‘ The constant vacillations of the Lodi Emperor and 
his utlfcer want of generalship, stood thefOVLughals in 
good stead. During a Weeks’s stay in their fortified 
camp at Ppnipat, all their insulting demonstrations 
could not draw Ibrahim into an attack on their 
position for loine time, but encouraged by the repulse 
of the Mughal warriors in a mismanaged night-attaok, 
the Hindustanis took heart of grace early on th4 
following morning and advanced in battle array. 

Bdbar, bracing on his helmet and armour, mounted 
his horse at the old Sariii of Garaunda, which is still 
,in existence and in tolerable condition, whilst Sultan 
Ibrdhim chose his {)Osition about a league to the east 
of Panipat. 

The latter, whose astrologers, '' aware,'' says the 
chrotflele, “of their master's impending doom," had all 
deserted his camp, attempted at the last moment by 
conciliatory speeches and large gifts to reclaim his 
disaffected adherents, but they had little confidence 
either in his words or deeds, and went half-hearted 
into one of the fiercest battles on record, and one 
which proved a turning-point in the history df 
India. 

Stern Babar, with his right wing commanded by 
the fledgling Humuyun, whose deeds in his early days 
much remind us of the conduct of our own “ Black 
Prince" at Creasy, and his left ordered by Muhamnnad 
Sultan Mii’zd and other chiefs, prepared for the onset. 
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On came the Afghans, boldly at first, but somowlfat- 
hesitating When in sight of the formidable intrenched 
camp of the Miigluils ; *of this untimely hesitation the 
skilful Mughal general took instant advai^tagc', wheeling 
strong bodies of his men round the enemies^ flank and 
attacking their rear, he simultaneonsiy vwanced both 
his right and left divisions against their front. 

Now the battle fairly joined, and^ the Mughal 
archers committed frightful havoc. Mustafa the 
Osmanli cannoneer, handled his rude artillery in a 
manner which created consternation amongst the 
Hindustanis, who, nevertheless, contested the victory 
with indomitable obstinacy; even the Avoak Ibrahim 
when he saw the tide turn against him, refused to 
listen to the counsels of flight given him by his friend 
Mahmud Khan. 

There is something very chivalrous and kingly in his 
last words; they in some measure redeem an other- 
wise despicable reputation from the slur of utter 
contempt. 

“ O I Mahmud Khan/^ said the falling monarch, 
"it is a disgrace for kings to fly from the field of 
battle. Look here ! my nobles, my companions, my 
well-wishers and friends have partaken of the cup of 
martyrdom ; one has fallen there, another here ; where 
then, can I go ? My horse's legs are dyed with blood 
wp to his chest. Whilst I was King I governed the 
empire as I pleased j now perfidious Fortfine has sided 

12 
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With ^ the Mughals, what pleasure is there in life? It 
is better that I should be like my friends/^in the dust 
and blood/^ 

Spurring ii^to the midst of the enemy at the head of 
some 5,000 liorse, he fell fighting to the last. 

By noon tl.c Afgluin-Indian army Avas utterly dis- 
persed, from fifteen to sixteen thousand corpses strewed 
the battle-fieki. 

A savage folloAVcr of Babar named Takir Tabari, 
having been the first to discover the dead body of 
Ibrahim amidst the ^-heaps of the slain, cut his head 
off and brought it to his master, but the Sultan who 
honoured his brave adversary, caused him to be 
honourably interred Avith due pomp, and erected a 
fitting mausoleum over his remains on the spot where 
he h{?.d been found. 

c 

Such was tlie decisive fall of the Liidi Afghans, after 
having been rulers of Hindustan during seventy years ; 
the remainder, abandoning their dwellings and their 
wealth, sought refuge in Bengal. 

Keenly alive to the main chance, as became one of 
the truly rapacious Tartar brood, Babar, on the very 
day of the victory, despatched Prince llumayun to 
secure the city and treasures of Agra, and sent Mahdi 
Khwaja on a similar errand to Dehli. 

Marching himself in leisurely fashion to the neigh- 
'oourhood of Delili, and relieving himself from fche 
fatigues of his late marches and carnpaVgri, he finished 
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the third day after the battle, like a jovial Sultan as be 
was, by reMring to a boat on the Jumna and there 
indulging in strong drin*k in company with some other 
festive and boon companions. 

On the Friday the Khutba was read in his name in 
the mosques of De*ldi, and thus began tho?reign of the 
first Mughal Emperor of Hindustan, the first of t^^e 
offspring of Amir Taimiir who occupici that throne, 
which only finally departed from his degenerate 
descendants when the British storrners carried the 
faithless and blood-stained city in the year of grace 
eighteen hundred and fifty-seven. 


XLVIII. 

SULTAN BABAR’s A(3G0UNT OF THK LAND OF HIND. 

WuEx\ Sultan Biibar first conquered Hindustan in 
the year of grace 15.25, he looked keenly around him, 
and a few extracts from his graphic account of his 
new possessions may w^ell be given here. 

^^The country and towns of Hindustan,^^ says the 
royal scribe, are extremely ugly, and have a uniform 
and monotonous aspect ; the greater part of it consists 
of level plains, its gardens liave no walls, the banks of 
it« rivers and streams, owing to the rapid torrent)^ 
which descend tluring the rains, are worn deep into the 

12 ♦ 
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cibaivi\el^ and are generally diffieult to cross. In many 
places the plains are covered a thorny Brushwood to 
such a degree that the people of the parganas, relying 
on these jungles, take refuge in their almost inaccessible 
depths beyond the reach of the tax-gatherer. Except 
the great fl^^^tJrs, there is but little running water in 
Rind, now and then there are pools and lakes, but all 
these cities and countries chiefly procure their water 
from wells and tanks, in which it is collected during the 
rains. In Hindustan the populousness and decay of 
villages, and even tities, is almost the work of a 
moment. Large cities that have long been thickly 
inhabited are utterly abandoned in the course of a few 
hours in times of panic and invasion. Hindustan has 
few pleasures to recommend it. The people are not 
hands^e, they have no idea of the charms of friendly 
society, of frankly meeting together, or of familiar 
intercourse ; they have no genius, no comprehension of 
mind, no politeness of manner, no kindness or fellow- 
feeling, no ingenuity or mechanical invention in 
planning or executing their handicraft works, no skill 
or knowledge in design or architecture, they have no 
good horses, or meat, no grapes, or musk-lempns, no 
good fruits, no hot or cold water, no good food or 
bread in their bazd,rs, no baths or colleges, no candles, 
no torches, not even a candle-stick.” 

After giving tjus rather jaundiced view of his new 
Empire and its inhabitants, the Sult^in comes to what. 
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from a Muhammadan stand-point, was the root of tile 
matter in tlfls detested but much-coveted country. 

The chief excellency of Hindustan/’ he writes, is 
that it is a spacious country and abound^ in gold and 
silver. The climate during the rains is very pleasant ; 
on some days it rains ten and even twenty times, and 
at this period inundations pour suddenly down an^i 
form rivers, even in places where at otlifer times there 
is no water. 

Whilst the rains moisten the earth, the atmo- 
sphere is delightful, although too much impregnated 
with moisture. During the rainy season the bows qj 
the archers become unserviceable, and not they alone, 
but coats of mail, books, clothes, and furniture suffer 
from the damp [as II Musannif has often witnessed in 
swampy, jungly, and miry Gilan, in the unfair faud of 
Iran]. There is pleasant weather enough in the 
winter and summer seasons, as well as during the 
monsoon, but then the north wind blows and dust- 
storms prevail. On the approach of the ^barsat,^or 
^season of the rains,^ these dust-storms herald its 
arrival, and are called ^ sindlii ’ by the natives. When 
the ^ l^ull ' and the ^ Twins ^ constellations are in the 
ascendant, the heat is bearable and far less than that 
of Balkh and Kandahar/’ 

‘^Another convenience of Hindustan,’’ says Babar, 
with more inconsistency than we should have expected 
from a monarch of such genius and observation, but 
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who had so recently penned such a disparaging account- 

of his Hindu subjects^ “ is tha.t workmen of every kind 

are obtainable at all times. There is always a set 

ready to whom the same employment and trade have 

been handed down from father to son,*' 

• * 1 . 

In the Zafar-nfimah of Sharifu-d-din, Yazdi, it is 
mentioned a^ a wonder that when Amir Taimiir w'ai^ 
ereeting the Sangin (or Ponderous) mosque, stone- 
cutters from Media, Persia, and India did daily work 
there, “and when I (Babar) dwelt in Agra, men who 
came from no other city were daily busy at my building- 
Vork to the number of 680 persons.'^ 

Bdfeides describing his countrymen and contem- 
poraries with such' minuteness and semblance of 
reality that they come before us as did the English 
of former days in the graphic pages of Thomas 
Babington Macaulay, it is charming to trace the fine 
character of the royal author, whose affectionate dis- 
position never varied during his many trials and 
throughout his adventurous life ; the same easy and 
sociable disposition with which he began his career, and 
the same refined taste, were neither blunted nor 
diminished by his subsequent rise to the Imperial 
dignity. 

“It is a relief,” says one of his translators, in 
(the pompous coldness of Asiatic history, “to find 
a King who can tell that he wept for the playniate 
of his childhood, and one who can take an interest 
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in the welfare of his mother, his relatives, and his' 
friends.” 

In writing on St^te matters to his confidant and 
friend Khwdja Kalan, then at Kdbul,# amidst many 
amusing anecdotes regarding their mutual friends, he 
says, “ Drinking was a pleasant thing "with our old 
friends and companions ; hut now that you have oi ly 
Shir Ahmad and Haidar Kuli to drink •with, it can be 
no great sacrifice to leave off wine.” 

So, although the Great Muglnil loved a social glass, 
he evidently abhori’cd and dctcsited solitary drunkards, 
but, in spite of many attempts at reformation, he 
thoroughly proved the truth of the old French saying, 
“ Qui a 14, boira,” “ Who has drunk, will drink ”. 

Many a drinking-bout do his memoirs record, and 
his happy relations of such scenes are not the. most 
unpleasant or unreadable portions of this autobio- 
graphy. Selecting for such indulgences a shady 
grove, a hill overlooking an agreeable landscape, or 
floating lazily down the current of a stream — recitations, 
repartee, and song enlivened the hearts of Sultcin Babar 
and his men, even when they had but recently emerged 
from,a battle-field recking with carnage. 

Thus does this royal toper recount one of these rather 
undignified orgies which was held in the very teeth of 
dangerous adversaries : — 

• We cont^ued drinking until^ the sun began lo 
decline, and then we put our feet into the stirrups. 
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‘TBose of our convivial party were utterly drunk. 
Saiyyid Kasim [a nice descendant of the Pro^jbet!] was 
so far gone that two of his seryants had to support 
him as he sat in the saddle, and brought him with 
difficulty into camp/' 

Dost Mullatumad Bkkir was so entirely besotted 
thht, although anxious friends soused him uuhesitat- 
ingly with that fluid which was so dear to the late 
Father Matthew, he could not be got on horseback. 
Just then, as ill-luck would have it, a body of savage 
Afghan horsemen ma\Ic their appearance, and one of 
the most inebriated of Ibibar's chosen companions, 
Amir j^Iuhammad Tarkhun, gravely told them that as he 
felt totally incapable of self-defence under the circum- 
stances, he would feel greatly obliged to his comrades 
if they Vould cut ofl’ his head and carry it beyond the 
risk of Afghan desecration and defilement of the slain. 
Somehow, however, they packed up this valiant and 
fearless toper on his horse and led him out of 
danger. 

To be drunk four times within the twenty-four hours 
was an ordinary achievement. 

“ Once," says the jovial warjfior-king, “ we passed 
the night amidst our cups in the tent ; then we felt 
drunk and went to sleep.'’ This happened at that same 
Isttilif which was stormed in the year of our Lord 
f841 by the avengjng British legions u^der Sir Johli 
McCaskill. 
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Coming thence to Bahzadi^ and unsatisfied with th» 
intoxicatii^ electuary or “ pick-me-up ” of Mdjun, 
which he had swallowed on the road, Shah Bdbar and 
his boon companions ensconced theinsqjves beneath a 
pleasant grove, surrounded by bright ripe harvest- 
fields, and tlierc imbibed until eveu-squ^.* 

In or about a.d. 1527, after much very free-liwpng 
of the same description, the Lord of Ifpper Hind was 
seized with contrition, and abandoned for a time that 
excessive indulgence which undoubtedly shortened the 
life of as brave and clement e Bayard as was ever 
written of in Eastern chronicle ; but he was an Asiatic 
after all. In his wars in Hind and Afghanistan his 
prisoners were butchered ruthlessly in his presence, 
and pyramids of their fieshless heads were left behind 
to commemorate his victories and to intimidate ]y)ssible 
opponents. The ground in front of the royal tent 
was drenched in blood and strewn with quivering 
carcases. 

When an unsuccessful attempt to poison him had 
been discovered, his official taster was hacked to pieces, 
his cook was skinned alive, and the understrappers of 
the ^kitchen were crushed into a jelly by elephants. 

Since his eleventh birthday he had never kept the 
fast of Ramazan in one locality, and the time which 
he did not pass in war or journeys was taken up by 

•the chase or other distractions. 

• • • • 

When his health was on the decline he rode over 
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‘ thte 120 miles which divide Kdlpi from Agra in forty- 
eight hours, and twice did he swim his ho^se through 
the Ganges, as had always been ^ his wont with every 
stream he had* ever encountered. 

And here we leave the stalwart Mughal, who fell sick 
in the month oi’ Rajah in the year of “ the Departure 
930, and died and was buried in a sepulchre in Kdbul 
in the course rfr the following year. Fifty years of age 
was he when he ended his varied reign of eight-and- 
thirty years, and on his tomb was inscribed the date of 
his death. 

isji) “ May heaven be his lot ! ” 

Perhaps the relatives, the widows, and the orphans of 
Hindu hecatombs did not share this opinion. 


XLIX. 

AOOTE MAKHDUMU-L-MULK. 

The above worthy could not see the necessity, for 
religious reasons, of going on prilgrimage to Mecca 
and Madinah, and even maintained that to do s^ was 
sinful, for,^’ said he, “ the only two ways to the 
shrines lie through Persia and Gujarat. By the former 
the Kizilbdshes (or red-headed Persian Shias) din 
ihto the ears of the orthodox Sunni profane abuse of 
the Khalifah*’Umr, and by the other route the Portu- 
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guese infidels compel the True Believer to give e wrifteil 
engagement, stamped ^with the portraits o£ the Virgin 
Mary and of Jesu% Christ — upon whom be peace,” 
piously remarks ^Abdu-l-Kadir Badauni, who, in 
common with thp rest of the sons of Islt1,m,,past and 
present, allowed the prophetic missioTi but denied 
the divinity of the Saviour of mankind, and de^ed 
portraiture idolatry. 

In fact, as II Musannif gathers from Portuguese 
writers of that period, a journey by sea to Jiddah was 
one of no ordinary peril, inasmfich as the too-confiding 
Musulmans who accepted and paid heavily for the pass- 
ports of the Sons of the Cross too often di^covered^ 
ere they reached their journey^s end, that these 
documents were ‘^letters of Bellcrophon.’^ 

The owner of this ship,^^ wrote the Pbijtuguese 
oflScial, is a very wicked Moor, and is fair booty for 
the first of our nation who may come across him.^' 
Now, Makhdumu-l-Mulk was as sordid as he was 
wealthy, and to avoid the payment of the percentage 
for alms to the needy ordained by Muhammadan law 
(a sort of income-tax, in fact), used to consign his 
property yearly to hjs wife, and then take it back again 
when the danger of taxation was over. 

Such tricks did he play,^^ relates his unfriendly 
biographer, ^^that even Jews would be ashamed to 
'perpetrate Ijiem.^^ 
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THE DEATH OP BAUD, THE AFGHAN OHIBP 
OF THE BAST. 

Now when defeat fell on the Afghdits at the hands of 
Khiin Jahan, the princely Baud of Bengal was borne 
into the presence of his conqueror, who at first took 
compassion on him and quenched his thirst with water 
from his own flask. Desirous of sparing so fine a 
youth, he would fain have done so, but at length, 
yielding to the pressure put on to him by the other 
chieftains, he ordered his execution, which was carried 
out with a want of dexterity most unusual in the 
butchering East, for when, as the annalist 'Abdu-lla 
composedly remarks, Khan Jahan ordered them to 
relieve'’*his body from the weight of his head,” the head 
was hacked ofE by slow degrees, to the great torment 
of the unfortunate Diiud, and then, when stuffed with 
straw and anointed with perfumes, sent as a token of 
success to Akbar the King. 


THE VALIANT GBOCER-bAja hImU. 

When Muhammad Shdh Sur 'Adili, or ’Adil Shdh/ 
had compassed the throne by the slaughter of his 
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boy-nephew, son of the late Salim Shfvh, he clfbse 
the ** batk^l ’’ Himu, the idolater, to be his 
minister ; yet althougli as mean in stature as in birth, 
this Hindu propped up the tottering ^tate and pre- 
vented for a time, by force of ability, the fall of an 
empire the gross and filthy lusts and OKCt'sses of whose 
head were fast leading it towards destruction. 

Profuse waste of treasure and "cnerffl misrule led to 
the loss of both Dehlf and Agra, which remained in 
the hands of his own relation ^Ibrsilnm Sur. The 
country of the Five Rivers fell away from him, and 
he had no sovereignty left but in the eastern possics- 
sions of his family; even there he would Ijave lost 
everything but for the sturdy Himu, who, unawed 
even by the tidings of the return of Shah Humayun 
from the west, totally routed Muhammad •^r, the 
usurper in Bengal, and slew him ; and when news was 
brought that the Mughal king had died, through an 
accident shortly after the recovery of his ancient 
territories, Himu lost no time, after placing his puppet- 
monarch Shah ’Adil in the strong fortress of Chumtr, 
in marching to face the young Sultan Akbar. At first 
Fortune smiled pleasantly and promisingly on the 
Grocer-General an^ Mayor of the Palace, whose 
supreme mastery over so many stubborn and fierce 
Afghdn chiefs was little short of the miraculous, 
•considering his heathen origin. Crowds of his fcOj 
religionists flocked to his standard ; Gn/Miar and Agra 
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•jrele conquered by him, and he advanced to and 
encamped near old Dehli in three division^. At first 
the Afghdns of Riijd Himu were discomfited by the 
shafts of the IVJughal archers, but the fight was restored 
by the valour of the undaunted Himu, who broke 
through his opf^oncuts so thoroughly that they left the 
field in hot haste, and abandoned, besides incalculable 
spoil of every* kind, 160 elephants and more than 
1,000 Arab horses. 

These spoils Himu reserved not for himself, but for 
his covetous but valiant Afghans, whose greed of gain 
thus made them his steadfast partisans. 

So, pssuming the airs of a sovereign prince, the 
cx-shopkeeper, with the consent of his followers, 
raised the Imperial canopy in Dehli, and caused coin 
to be struck in his name. 

Whilst appointing his own governors and whilst he 
was de facto master of the land, he thus hypocriti- 
cally addressed his effeminate tool and nominal monarch 
'Adil Shdh 

“ Your slave, by the royal fortune, has routed the 
army of the Mughals, which was firm as a wall of iron ; 
but I hear that the son of Ilumayun is advancing 
with a powerful force against Dehli. For this reason 
I have kept the horses and elephants of the Mughals 
in order that I might face the enemy and hinder him 
I from reaching Dehli.” ^ 

And poor* ’Adil Shdh was comforted by these 
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deceitful assertions. When princely Akbar heard»of» 
the defeat %nd downheartedness of the Chagatai nobles 
who had fled before thS skill and bravery of the infidel 
Himu, he marehed with his able tutor ^Bairatn Kh^n 
to Sarhund, and enlisted supporters as he proceeded. 

At Thanisar his army was found to h^ 36,000 strong, 
and both he and llitnu pitched their tents on 4he 
blood-stained fields of Pauipat. Then* relying, after 
the superstitious custom of his race, on the favourable 
predictions of a madman of the camp, Ahmad Bey, 
who had prognosticated certain victory to the Mughals 
from the iuspectiou of the blade-boiic of a sheep, Jie 
gathered his chiertains together and bade them be of 
good cheer, did this boy of ten. 

On the third day Himii came forward to the contest, 
seated in a jewelled haiida and w’ith the royal stejjdards 
unfurled, whilst Bainim Khan marshalled his men of 
Chagatai in battle-array. 

At the first onslaught the courageous and daring 
Hindu bore down the inferior numbers of his opponents, 
until hcAvas stricken in the forehead with an arrow, and 
the flight of his elephant, as has almost invariably been 
the result of the fall of .an Oriental ehief , turned the 
tide of victory to the side of Prince Akbar. 

Then the wounded warrior was brought before the 
young king, who disdained to shed the blood of his 
Ikeroic and prostrate foe, although strongly pressed^ 
thus fortunately to initiate his reign, add acquire the 
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«• title of GhAzi by the cold-blooded slaughter of the 
valiaut unbeliever, by his stern tutor Bairaa.. 

Bairdm then murdered the * captive with ' his own 
hands, and jjihese events befell on the 5th day of 
November in the year of our Lord 1556. 


LII. 

SULTAN AKBAR, THE INFALLIBLE. 

In the year 987 aftci* the Departure ” a declaration 
was made under the signets of the most learned of the 
age, -v^hich had for its object to establish the superiority 
of the "Just Leader’^ over the “ Chief Lawyer of the 
Church,^^ and to make him the chief authority in many 
questjdns, both religious and political, and this declara- 
tion was thus worded : — 

"We have agreed that a Sultiin-i-’adil is higher 
than a Mujtahid, and that the Sultilu of Islam, the 
refuge of the faith, the leader of the faithful, the 
shadow of God upon earth, ’Abu-l-Eath, Jaliilu-d-din, 
Muhammad Akbar-i-Ghazi (whose kingdom may God 
perpetuate) is a most just, wise, and God-fearing 
King. Therefore, if there be variance of opinion 
amongst the expounders of the law in matters of 
religion, and the unerring judgment of His Majesty 
should incline to one opinion, and issue his decree for the 
benefit of his subjects, we hereby consent that such a 
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decision shall be binding upon us and upon the rest of , 
the nationii 

Opposition to his Hecree shall involve damnation 
in the world to cohae and loss of land andjliving on this 
earth ; and this document, written with the best inten- 
tions for the glory* of God and the sprq^idkig of Isldm, 
has been signed by us, the Chief Priests and Lawyers, 
^in the month of llajab, a.h. 987/^ 

So Sultan Akbar became infallible^ long before Pius 
the Ninth of Rome, and as the Pope of Muham- 
madanism, he adopted the dcclarqitiori of faith There 
is no God but God, and Akbar is God’s representative,^" 
and was a downright Free-thinker. Listening J;o the 
opinions of everyone, especially of those who were not 
Muhammadans, he concluded that truth could not be 
confined to one single religion or to a creed likeCh^at of 
Islam, which was of comparatively recent date. He 
heard the Pandits and Brahmans of the Hindus, and 
the Padres or missionaries from Europe, with equal 
attention, and even ordered Shaikh Abu-1-Pazl to 
translate the gospel of the Christians into the vernacular 
of Hind. 

To propitiate the Hindus he also forbade the 
slaughter of bulls, alleging as his reason that learned 
physicians had represented their flesh as productive of 
divers diseases and as difficult of digestion. 


13 
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LIII. 

HOW sultAn akbar tussled with a tiger. 

Now, during the holy fast of Ramazan, in the year of 
the Hijreh B7Z, the Sultdn quitted Ajmir and went his 
•v^ay through the Mew^t jungles towards Agra, and 
being confronted by a giant-tiger, the animal was 
speedily slain by the arrows of his guards. 

But so facile a victory did not meet the views of a 
monarch ever ready to set the example of extreme 
daring to his followers, and he ordained that in future, 
should such an event occur, no missiles were to be 
discharged without his express order. 

He and his retinue had made but little further pro- 
gress When another and still more powerful and furious 
quadruped of the same species dashed into their path 
and rushed savagely towards the Emperor, who coolly 
descended from his steed and aimed steadily at the 
beast with his matchlock; the animal, being only 
slightly injured, continued his onward career, but 
steady Akbar brought him for a time to the ground 
with a second shot. Up rose the striped enemy of 
men once more, and threw himself on the stalwart 
Afghan of Kandahdr, ^Adil Muhammad, who was 
dragged to the ground by the savage brute. 

Overpowered as he was, the Afghdn thrust his hand 
And arm into the mouth of his adversary, and sought to 
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draw his dagger and stab him in the belly, hut the 
handle of the weapon yas so tightly fixed in its sheath 
that it would not cowe forth, and the beast gnawed 
the flesh of the hand which he held ifi his mouth. 
Still another effort, and the dagger wa^ drawn, and 
plunged repeatedly into the body of the tiger, who was 
soon cut to pieces by rescuing swordsman, who, how- 
ever, wounded their comrade, uniutentionaily, whilst 
bent on saving his life. 

He was not destined to survive, however, and, after 
passing some time on a bed of pam, he died. 


LIY. 

HOW THE INGEATE PRIEST ABDU-L-KADIr WAS 
SORELY WOUNDED. 

In the year of “ the Departure 979, it chanced that 
the calumniator of Shaikh Abu-l-Faizi was promoted 
to the office of judge of the districts of Kant and Gola, 
which were the fiefs of Muhammad Husain Khdn. He 
committed some impuje action whilst on a pilgrimage 
to the shrine of the holy Shaikh Badiu-WIakk-wa-ud- 
din Sh^,h Madur, “ May God sanctify his tomb,” says 
the superstitious chronicler of this personal incident, 
and adds : 

“ This son of man, through the disposition which 

13 • - 
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he inherited from his sinful and ignorant nature 
(which he imbibed with the crude milk of His mother, 

4 

and which is the cause of shaniQ and reproach), and 
through innate darkness and ignorance (which are 
the sources of presumption and bareness, and which 
came down to Him by inheritance from Father Adam), 
thS eyes of his wisdom were covered by a film of lust, 
80 that he committed, as was of old forewilled by 
Providence, a gross impropriety within that holy shrine. 
Since the chastisement as well as the mercy of God 
Was upon me, I recciv^ed upon earth the punishment of 
my sin, by his ordaining that several relatives of the 
girl whom I fell in love with should inflict nine sword- 
wounds upon my hands, head, and shoulders. They 
were all slight, but one penetrated the bone of my 
skull*^ thus exposing me as a brainless fellow, and 
another partially severed the veins of my left hand.^^ 

Pretty well for the hohj backbiter who had been so 
undeservedly lauded by the unsuspicious FaiZii for his 
morality, and who subsequently suffered much from 
his wounds, and in repentant mood vowed a pilgrimage 
to Mecca, which he never performed. 

We can fancy we see the brethren of the il^-used 
damsel fiercely assaulting the sanctimonious and 
hypocritical breaker of the Seventh Commandment 
within the very precincts of a shrine venerated by all 
good Musulmans.^ 
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LV. 

A HIGH-FALUtInG MUHAMMADAN SCRIBE. 

“ In the year of the Departure 587,’^ says the 
annalist of the Tdju-1-Ma,asir, whoj likS most of his 
fellow-scribes, dealt largely in exaggerated hyperUole 
and flattery, “ the Lord of the JVorld^, the Sultan of 
Sultdns, Mu’izzu-dunya-wa-ud-dhi (or Muhammad 
Ghori), in a happy moment and under a fortunate star, 
departed from Ghazni, may GoM protect it from mis- 
fortune. 

" Having equipped and set in order the army oi^Isldm, 
and unfurled the standards of victory and the flags of 
Power, trusting in the aid of the Almighty [whose 
succour was invariably invoked by all True Bhyevers, 
even when on the eve of the commission of the most 
desperate and traitorous crime], he proceeded towards 
Hindustan. 

“When the tent of eternal prosperity, encompassed by 
splendour, arrived near Lahore, and when the atmo- 
sphere of that country became perfumed by the dust 
raisq^ by the hoofs of his horses, the great Sadr 
Kiwdmu-l-Mulk, Ruhu-d-dtn Hamza, who was amongst 
the chiefs of the country and the most famous of the 
State in the service of the Sublime Court {may Heaven 
iurround it jgith increase of glonj), had met with ^ 
approval, and when from the flame of his wisdom and 
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Jhe light of his penetration abundant delight and 
perfect good fortune arose,^ he was sent a special 
mission to the Hindu Raja of Ajmir, Pithaura, and 
when he reached that country (to*^ cut the matter short, 
for II Musaniiif has already had more than enough of 
that reduiKh'.nl;. and exuberant verfiosity which made 
II|».san Nizarni the admiration and model of his fellow- 
scribes), he fimnd that that man of dark under- 
standing/^ Pitliaura, was not to be beguiled by specious 
representations, and was prepared for resistance. He 
sent news of his recalcitrancy to the Emperor, who 
advanced to encounter Rai Pithaura and his crow- 
faced Hindus/^ who were put to flight between Thanesar 
and K*arnal, where most contests for Indian supremacy 
have been decided, with merciless carnage, whilst 
Ajmir #and all its spoils fell into the hands of the 
Sultan. Poor Pithaura, orPritliwi Raja, (who had in a 
previous campaign entirely routed his adversary, who 
barely escaped with his life and with the wreck of his 
army to the Panjab,) whose life had at first been spared, 
was suspected of intrigue, and the diainond-likc sword 
severed the head of the abandoned wretch from his 
body ; whilst his son, who had contrived to win the 
good graces of the victor, was ^ made his deputy in 
Ajrair. Then Muhammad named Kutbu-d-din Aibak 
his Lord Deputy in Hind, and returned to Ghazni. 
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LVI. 

AN UJjfGRATBFUL SCRIBE. 

Now ^Abdu-l-Kiidjr was a priest of the town of BadMn, 
and had lived for forty years in the olo^st intimacy 
with the great minister of Sultdn Akbar, Abu-1- Fhizl, 
and his brother Shaikh Paizi, and v)\>^cd*raany benefits 
both to the Fjmperor and to those trusty and able 
• servants of the State ; but, although the bigotry of 
Islam was rooted in his soul, he dissembled the intense 
aversion with which he invariably regarded the, in Ijis . 
opinion, too tolerant spirit of those bencfactorg whose 
largesses rendered him one of the wealthiest of the 
Court. 

In a history known as the ‘'Tarikh-i-BadaiJiji,” he 
thus proceeds to maul his too coiifiding and liberal 
patrons. Speaking of Shaikh Paizi, he says : — 

'' As an author, he was sometimes serious, sometimes 
jocose, conceited, proud, and malevolent ; he was full 
of hypocrisy, malignity, dissimulation, ambition, arro- 
gance, and egotism. In his obstinacy and animosity 
he r(jviled the earlier and later Khalifahs and disciples, 
the ancestors and descendants of the Pijophet, the wise 
and the excellent, the pious and the saintly, and, in 
short, Musulmans in general, and ridiculed the 
Principles of j;heir faith, privately and publicly, by^ 
night and by day. His conduct was so abominable 
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'that even Jews, Christians, Hindus, Sabians, and’ 
Ghebers are considered a thousand times less odious. 
He acted entirely against the tenets of the Muham- 
madan religiou ; what was forbidden in that was lawful 
to him, and mce versd. 

He composed a commentary on the Kur^n, con- 
sisting entirely of letters without diaeritical points, in 
order to obliterate his infamy, but the waters of a 
hundred oceans will never cleanse his stains until the 
Day of Judgment. He composed it in the very height 
of his drunkenness fand impurity, and dogs were 
allowed to tread on every letter of it. In the same 
spirit .of pride, stubbornness, and infidelity, he met 
his final doom, and in a manner which I trust no one 
may again see or hear of ; for when the King paid him 
a visit; d^n his death-bed he barked at his face like a 
dog, his features were swollen and his lips appeared 
black, so that the King observed to Abu-1-Fazl, ' What 
is this blackness ? surely the Shaikh has been rubbing 
his teeth with dentifrice after the fashion of the 
Hindus ! “ No,^' replied Abu-1- Pazl, “ it is the stain 

of the blood he has been spitting." 

Rather a vituperative and unworthy return fpr so 
much kindness, O incurably bigoted Abdu-l-Kddir, 
but not astounding in a rigid Musulmdn, and still to be 
met with wherever the creed of the Man of Mecca 
flourishes. ^ 

Side by side with this unlovely picture, let us place 
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the conduct of the man U'hom he so bitterly revflesv. 
when th^ crawling recipient of so much bounty cnce 
solicited a letter of recommendation from Shaikh 
Faizi to Sultan Akbar, who had turned his face away 
from the fanatical ’Abdu-l-Kadir. 

Instantly acceding to the requtst,® the Shaikh 
penned the following letter to the Emperor, and’ we 
now present it to our readers as on*e of the most 
charming Oriental epistolary productions on record. 
Thus it runs : — 

May it please your Majesty^ two friends of Mulld 
■’Abdu-l-Kadir have arrived from Badaiin in gr§at 
distress and sorrow, representing that the Mplla has 
been for some time ill, and that in consequence of his 
having failed to perform the promise which he made 
respecting his return, the servants of the Go\%jnraent 
have treated him with great severity, and that there is no 
knowing what the result of it may be. They inquired, 
also, if the prolonged illness of the Mulla was known to 
your Majesty. 

“ Healer of the broken-hearted ! Mulld ’Abdu-1- 
Kddir is a very able man, and is well acquainted with 
all ^e sciences usually cultivated by the Mullds of 
Hindustdn, and he was also a pupil ef my father’s ; 
your slave has been acquainted with him for nearly 
thirty-seven years. Besides being a person of deep 
learning, he i| a poet, and composes elegantly in Arabic^ 
and Persian. He is not a mere imitator, but an 
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original thinker; he also knows a little of Hindu 
astrology and accounts, and is not at, a loss ift any field 
of knowledge. He is acquainted with foreign as well 
as with native , music, and can play at both the small 
and great games of chess ; moreover, he writes a pretty 
good hand. * Notwithstanding that he possesses all 
the^ie accomplishments, he is content and entirely 
divested of ai^aricc, of equable temperament, and a 
person of excellent morals and manners, but poor 
and with no fixed income; he is sincere and warm- 
hearted, and has evci^ confidence in your Majesty’s 
kijidncss. 

“ At^tlic time the army was before Knmbhalmir, he 
volunteered to join it ; there he did the State good 
service, and received a donation for his wounds. Jaliil 
Khan.^Korchi, when he first introduced him at Court, 
said : ' I have brought a preacher to present to your 
Majesty, that your Majesty may be gratified.’ Mir 
Fathu-lla also represented something respeeting the 
Mulla’s circumstances, and my worthy brother Abu-1- 
Fazl knows him well. But, according to the proverb, 
‘ a grain of good-luck is better than a sackful of 
skill.’ 

^ <1 * 

" As the Coiyt is the abode of the virtuous, I have 

taken the liberty to bring this destitute person to 
notice, and to place him before the foot of the throne 
*s if I had been myself present. Did ^ not advocate 
his claims at* this time, 1 should consider myself 
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guilty of an offence against the cause of truth 
justice. 

^^May God the Omnipotent place the slaves of the 
Court under the heavenly shadow oi^ your Iloyal 
Majesty, and may lie mercifully make their feet firm 
in pursuing the paths of rectitude and jifttice, and in 
acquiring the knowledge of truth. May He preserve 
^your Majesty as the protector ai^d ncfhrisher of the 
helpless, the bestower of mercy, the pardoner of errors, 
throughout the world and all worlds, and bless you 
with thousands upon thousands f of sources of wealth, 
abundance, grandeur, and felicity upon earth and jn 
heaven. I implore this for the sake of all the pure 
spirits who surround the throne of grace, and the saints 
upon earth who join in the matutinal chorus of prayer. 
Amen, and amen, and ameii.^^ 

Tinged though this letter may seem to the European 
reader with too much of the servility and adulation 
with which eastern courtiers invariably approach their 
sovereigns, we consider it a gem both in feeling and in 
style. 

It had its effect, and much did the monster of 
ingratitude profit by it ; for the open-handed Akbar 
showered lands, horses, and presents <jn the Mulla, 
who thus naively enough seeks in his annals to shield 
himself from the evil opinion which his base calum- 
rries of his benefactor Paizi had laid him open to : — 
Should anyone, upon perusing this,* observe that 
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"SRaikh Faizfs regard and aflTection for me, which ia 
widened by this letter, is but ill-requited by’the harsh- 
ness and severity with which I ,have spoken of him, 
especially after his death, when the precept of ‘ Speak 
not ill of the dead ’ should be strictly observed, I have 
only to repl^ that the observation is just ; but under the 
ciAumstanccs, I inquire, what could I do ? seeing that 
the truth of religion and the maintenance of one’s 
faith are paramount to all other obligations, and that 
the maxim I never deviate from is, that my love and 
hatred should be subservient to God’s cause. Although 
It was Shaikh Faizi’s companion for forty years, 
nevertheless, after he apostatized from his religion, 
changed his manners, and entered on vain controversies, 
I became gradually estranged from him ; and especially- 
after ,what occurred at his death, I hold myself no 
longer his friend. When we are all summoned before 
the throne of God we shall receive sentence according 
to our deserts.” 

Here we leave sanctimonious and ungrateful ’Abdu- 
1-Kddir, and cannot refrain from quoting, as to the 
point, the fag-end of Thomas Moore’s squib anent the 
late Leigh Hunt’s somewhat similar treatment of 
the memory of Lord Byron, in which he warns all 
lions well bred,” 

Not to suffer small, mongrelly curs in their kitchen, 

Who ’ll fawn on thejn living, and foul then when dead. ' ' 
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LVII. 

THE COWARDLY* MURDER OP THE WORTHY 
ABH-L-PAZL. 

Says King JaMngir iu his memoirs,* " The Buudela 
Rd-jpiit Raja Narasingh Deo stood high in my favdur. 
Ho was as brave, kind-hearted, anc) pufre as any man 
of his age, and I made him a commander of 3,000, 
because at my instigation he had waylaid the Shaikh 
Abu-1- Fazl on his return from his government of the 
Dakhin. ^ 

"Abu-l-FazV^ continues Shah Jahangir, '' was not 
my friend, he inwardly nourished evil intentions 
towards me, and did not scruple to speak ill of me; so 
I entered into negotiations with Narasin^i Deo, 
through whose country the Shaikh must needs pass on 
his homeward way from his southern government. 
God,^'' (!) says this cold-blooded traitor and hypocrite, 
“ rendered His aid to the success of the enterprize. 
The Raja overwhelmed him and his followex’s, and he 
fell, his head being sent to me at Allahabad. My 
father’s exasperation at this catastrophe gradually wore 
off, until at last I was allowed to visit lym; his sorrow 
passed away and he received me with affection.’’ 

So, in spite of the assertion of the usually credible 
liistorian Farjshta, that Abu-1- Fazl had been slain for 
the sake of booty by ordinary banditti,* we have here 
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"dititinct evidence under Jahangir^s own hand, that he 
deliberately contrived the assassination of hne of the 
most enlightened and able ministers who ever filled the 
Wazirat of Dqhli. 


LVIII. 

A FUGITIVE EMPEROR. 

When evil fortune 6vertook the brave and gentle 
Hpm^yun, he fled from his victorious opponent Shir 
Shdh from the field of Kanauj ; and though he boldly 
strove to retrieve his past disasters, it was with such 
small avail, that he soon found himself a harassed 
fugitive* on the way to A market, beyond Thatta, in the 
parched-up land of Sindh. 

Even when his horse showed signs of inability to 
proceed, and his faithful servant Tardi Bey oflered him 
his own steed in its place, the Emperor refused the 
generous offer, and went on as he best could. 

Followed and hard pressed by his relentless foe 
Mdldeo, the Hindu Rdjd of Ajmir, he was at lepgth 
compelled to bestride a swift riding-camel for some 
time, until relieved by the loan of the horse of his 
foster-brother, Nadim Khdn. 

In the waterless wastes which they traversed, somd 
became raving mad, whilst others died, but still Shdh 
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Humdyun pushed on ; although “ horn in the purpte/? 
he shrank not before hardships which would have 
bewildered and prostrated weaker and less determined 
men. 

As most of his historians remark, he had owed his 
downfall to his over-ch mency to jlii» adversaries. 
Sorry tribute this to Hindustani nature, and a sifern 
warning to the present race of foreigif rulers to have 
their hands of steel enveloped in velvet gloves. 

Then, when the enemy came on in close pursuit, 
valiantly did the brave and furtive monarch prepare 
to resist them and to preserve the wailing women apd 
children who were in his train. ^ 

Sending his noble follower Amir Shaikh ’Ali to 
encounter them, that brave warrior smote down their 
leader, and they sought safety in flight. 

Then those who had lost their way in the confusion 
came back to him, and kneeling in the midst of the 
wastes, the King and his men ofiered a humble thanks- 
giving to their Great Preserver. 

Persecuted by unceasing thirst, when they at length 
reached a brook, men and camels so gorged themselves 
with water that they fell down and died. 

At last the tovt^rs of the des§rt-fortress of 
Amarkot were seen, and in that town, so celebrated 
in after-days by its capture by our own Farangi chief 
Siir Charles Napier, the most renowned sovereign who 
ever reigned in Hind first saw tfie ligHt. This was 
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Prkice Akbar, the sou o£ Baun Begum, who, though 
born under such sorry auspices, yet lived U, raise the 
dynasty of his forbears to its highest. 

As all were against the fallen monarch and sought 
to ingratiate themselves with the victorious Shir Shdh, 
Humayun at- last reluctantly fell back to Kandahar, 
where even his own brother ^Askari Mirzd assailed 
him in fashion most unbrotherly in his deep distress. 

The Persian Governor of Sistiin greeted him, how- 
ever, with the utmost cordiality, and furnished him and 
his faithful Queen with both money and attendants. 
A|; Ilirut, the oldest son of the Shah of Persia came 
forth to meet him, and as he went on towards Kazwiu 
he was nobly entertained at every halt. 

At Kazwin we, for the present, leave him. 


LIX. 

A ROYAL DRINKER. 

“ Bbino up a child in the way he shall go, and when 
he is old he will not depart from it,’’ so said Solomon 
the Wise, and the Emperor JahaJ.gir of Hind difered 
not from him in opinion, for when his son Khurram 
came to be weighed, according to the Mughdl custom, 
against jewels and gold, and even wheat, he told his 
son that as kings and princes drank wine, it behoved. 
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him to do so also. To-day/^ said this accorngaodating 
parent, is a festival, and I will drink wine with you, 
and you have leave to drink on feast-days, on New Yearns 
Day, and at banquets, in moderation^ fetr to drink to 
excess and enfeeble the intellect is eschewed by the 
wise, although much good may result from the imbibjng 
^ of the juice of the grape in due season.^^ ^ 

Jahangir says that until he reached the age of 
fourteen he never touched wine, except when it had 
been administered to him as a stimulant by his nurses 
when he was indisposed. 

Once, he relates, his father mingled spirits wifh 
rose-water, and administered them to him • as a 
cough-medicinc ; and how the Emperor of India 
gradually became a sot, we may recount in lys own 
swords : — • 

In the days when my father was in the field 
against the Yusufzai Afghans, and was encamped near 
Atak, I went one day to hunt, met with many mishaps, 
and, when I was utterly tired, listened to the advice of 
one of my servitors, who said that a cup of wine 
would refresh and do me good ; then I swallowed a 
cup ai^d a half of swegt yellow wine, and the result 
was pleasant, so that from that day I toot to drinking,, 
increasing my allowance day after day ; and when plain 
grape-juice suflBced not, I began to drink ardent spirits, 
uiftil at the end of nine years twenty cupj of doubly- 
distilled spirit were my usual ration. 


T4 
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** Fourteen of these I imbibed by day, and the 
remaining six before I sought my couch. 

" All my food at this time consisted of a single fowl 
and a little bi;ead, and as I waxed wroth whenever my 
servitors dared to expostulate with me, I could, at last, 
scarcely hold* my cup, after a more than usual debauch, 
foif the shaking and trembling of my hand ; so it went 
on till the cup had to be held to my mouth, and 1 sent ' 
for Doctor Ilumara, an old servant of my father, 
and asked him to cure me. Then that good man 
openly told me that if I did not discontinue my habits 
of drink, in six months there would be a new ruler 
of Hii^d." 

So Jahdngir attempted to reform, gradually dimin- 
ishing the strength of his beverage by mixing wine 
with ^illent spirits, and at the close of seven years six 
cups of eighteen miskals and a quarter each were 
his moderate stint. 

" For fifteen years,” he continues, “ I have now 
taken this quantity, I take it o’ nights, except on 
Thursday, seeing that on that day I ascended the throne, 
and on Friday, the holiest day of the week, for I do 
not think it right to pass such nights in heedlessness, 
or to fail to tl^auk the Almighty ior his many blessings. 
On Thursdays and Sundays 1 abstain from meat, and 
pay especially honour to those days, because on the 
first I became Emperor, and on the seqond my father 
came into the worfd.” 
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At last this abstinent and great Mughal took a fancy 
to opium, a weakness almost quite as general in 
Hindustan to this day, as it is in the Celestial Empire 
of China, and being then in his fortjAsixth year he 
gravely and graciously informs posterity that he daily 
administered to himself fourteeen surkhs of opium 
(each surkh being equivalent to 1^^ of ^ grain Troy). 

Yet even these excesses did not hinder him from 
becoming an old man, which proves that Shah Jahdngir 
had a tolerably good constitution. 


LX. 

nCtr-jahAn begum. 

When Khwajd A'yas, who came of an old and noble 
but decayed family in Western Tartary, found that he 
was unable to support his young and loving wife, he 
resolved to seek fortune in that goal of all Tartar 
adventurers, the land of Hind. Placing his spouse on 
a. miserable steed, he trudged manfully on his way, 
until, his few coins had been expended, and the two 
forlorn wanderers found themselves in the midst of 
desolate wastes, with no succour near and at the 
mercy of the iu6lement weather and inhospitable 
climate. Three days passed without food, and, as if to 
complete their misery, the poor woman was seized with. 

14 
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ihe pang^of childbirth, and showered reproaches on her 
husband for his rash expedition in search of ’uncertain 
benefits through assured hardships. At last a little 
girl made her appearance, and as no travellers appeared 
to aid them in their dire extremity and wild beasts 
abounded in that wilderness, A'yas, in desperation,, 
seated his wifc^on the horse, but I'ound ’himself so weak 
as to be unable to proceed or to carry the new-born 
babe j then began a gricvious struggle between parental 
feeling and necessity, and at last the latter had the 
upper hand, and the weeping j)arents limped on as best 
thfey could, leaving their offspring covered with leaves 
by the voad-side under a solitary tree. But maternal 
love was too powerful, and scarcely had the wretched 
couple progressed a mile when the wife entreated her 
husband to bring her little daughter back to her. On 
his return to the tree, A'yas was horrified by behold- 
ing a large black snake coiled round hi» infant child. 
His shouts terrified the reptile, who retreated into a 
hollow of a tree, and but for the timely arrival of 
the father the “ Light of the World would have been 
quenched. Brought back in safety to her mother. 
Providence sent some travellers^ to the rescue,# who 
relieved their Wants for the nonce, and slowly and 
wearily they plodded on until they reached the great 
city of Lahore, where Akbar the Sultan at that time 
, kept his Court. Nqw, it so happened that one of tllfe 
Hmperor's most favoured lords, the Amir A'saf Khdn, a 
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distant relation of A'yds, was at that time^in atteit- 
dance on*the monarch, and through his kindness the 
two wayfarers at la§t found themselves in a safe and 
comfortable asylum after all their hardships. 

From at first being Private Secretary to A'saf 
Khan, A'yas became chief of a thouiau^ horse, when 
his talents and zeal had commended him to the notice 
of an Emperor who possessed a rare discernment in 
the choice of his servitors. Promotion came rapidly 
on the fortunate Tartar, until the former wanderer in 
the desert found himself Master of the Imperial 
Household and High Treasurer of the Empire. 

The '' desert-born ” girl had been named “•Mihru- 
n-Nissa,’’ or the “ Sun amongst Women,*' a name 
which, by her great beauty, her skill in music, dancing, 
and in poetical composition, she well deserved. JWith a 
high and haughty spirit, she was the foremost amongst 
the liveliest and wittiest of her sex, and when brought 
veiled before the Prince Salim, afterwards Jahangir, 
who was her father's guest, the ill-concealed beauties 
of her form and the charm of her song so enraptured 
the heir to the throne, that he utterly lost his self- 
poss^jssion. Suddenly, and as if by accident, the 
ambitious coquette fet fall her veil, and the fleeting 
glance which she then bestowed on the enamoured 
Salim so overcame him that he remained in silent 
tfiought durivg the rest of the ^vening. When the 
prince on the morrow solicited his father, Sultdn 
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Akbar, to allow him many the lady of his love, the 
Sultan's strong ideas of honour led him to rdfuse most 
sternly to interfere, inasmuch as^ “ the Sun amongst 
Women had ^ready been formally betrothed by her 
father to the renowned Turki noble Shir Afkan. The 
prince had t6 g4ve way ; the marriage was duly cele- 
brafed, but the husband was ever after pursued 
unceasingly by the vengeance of his princely and 
jealous rival, who caused him to be so slighted at 
Court, that he at length withdrew in disgust to Bengal, 
where he obtained the (jovemment of Bardhw^n. When 
the great Akbar was no more and Jahiingir was 
** monarch of all he surveyed,’^ he strove to persuade 
Shir Afkan to come to Court ; but that stalwart and 
inflexible warrior guessed his object, and was in no 
mood 1^)* allow his conjugal honour to be trodden in the 
mire even by a king. He derived his “sobriquet” 
from his having slain a tiger single-handed ; he had 
been one of Akbar's best soldiers, and his daring and 
intrepidity were the theme of every tongue. Still, he 
had no choice but to obey the Imperial command, and 
when honours without limit were poured on him by 
his insidious sovereign he began to believe that ,time 
and sensual indulgence elsewhere' had effaced the first 
impressions created by his wife on the mind of Prince 
Salim ; but here he was woefully mistaken, and many 
^vile attempts were made to deprive him sjarreptitiously 
of life, which 'were warded off by his gigantic strength 
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and wonderful courage. At length he left ^e captal 
and mad^ his way back to Tdnda in Bengal^ where 
Kutb was governor^ and as this mean satellite was 
well aware of what was the common talk of the 
courtiers, he secretly resolved to raise himself in the 
favour of his master by removing th‘e obstacle which 
stood between him and his desires. When ^hir 
learned that forty bravoes had beei’ hired by Kutb to 
put him out of the world, he took no precautions, but, 
trusting solely to his own skill, strength, and valour, 
remained without armed attendants in his dwelling. 
An old darwan, or porter, alone stood sentry, and 
during his temporary absence the miscreants ^entered 
and concealed themselves in the house. Unaware 
that the w'olves were shut up in the fold, Slur and his 
family bolted the doors and then went to Gad, and 
when the assassins sneaked into his room he starred 
from his couch, and after cutting many of them down, 
put the others to ignoble flight. Finally, the observed 
of all observers, he retired to his old place of sojourn 
at Bardwan, and when the zealous Kutb followed him 
up in order to carry out the base decrees of Jahangir, 
he ajid several nobles fell by the hands of the gallant 
" Tiger Slayer,” who at last perished by the darts and 
bullets of enemies who were too dastardly to come 
to close quarters ‘with so deadly and determined a 
i^ordsman. •When the deed of darkness had been 
consummated the lady was packed off to Dehli, but 
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^id not at first meet with the reception for which her 
ambition* yearned. Jahangir caused her to«be placed 
in one of the meanest of the apartments reserved for 
women, and only allowed her about two shillings a day 
for her own support and that of some female slaves. 
This unacconntvTible behaviour sorely distressed the 
haughty woman, who well knew that the splendour of 
her beauty woLld soon overpower the Emperor could * 
he be prevailed on to sec her. Luckily, she had a 
powerful ally at Court in the shape of the Emperor’s 
own mother, who was ‘a sincere advoeate of her cause. 
For a long time the monarch kept aloof from Mihru- 
n-Nissd in spite of the pleadings of his own maternal 
parent, until she shamed him by executing and sending 
out for public sale articles of luxury of her own inven- 
tion an*[ manufacture, the beauty and delicacy of 
which far surpassed the productions of others, and 
became matter of public gossip. Four years did she 
vegetate thus without ever catching a glimpse of the 
moody Emperor j but at last the curiosity engendered 
by the marvellous reports of her mode of eking out 
the scanty and mean support she received from him, 
proved too great to be restrained, and without warning 
he suddenly entered her apartm'ents, which were so 
elegantly, richly, and tastefully furnished that he was 
overcome with wonderment. There l*ay the enchantress, 
lightly clad in simple white muslin, wlule her slaves^ 
•attired in richibroca&es, were seated around her, needle 
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in hand. Rising in surprise, she stood before Jahd,ugir.^ 
and, after«gracefully saluting him, kept her eyes fixed 
on the ground. Enraptured by her beauty, Shah 
Jahan could no longer control his feelings and took 
her at once into his arms. The neAt day their public 
nuptials were celebrated with every magnificence, and 
her name was changed to Niir Mahal or Nur Jahlin, 
'for by both is she known. 

From that day to the end of Jahangir’s reign she 
was undisputed mistress not only of the monarch, 
but of the Mughal Empire, and Sill her family partook 
of her increase of fortune. Worthiest of all ,of 
these was the cx-wanderer in the wilds, her father 
Khwaja A'yiis, who doubtless often thanked his stars 
that he returned in time to rescue his forsaken child 
from the jaws of the black snake, and whose niame is 
yet revered in the land of Hind as a great and virtuous 
minister. 

Under his “ wazirat,” and whilst his enamoured 
son-in-law forgot the cares of State in the arms of the 
" Light of the World,” foreign conquest was less 
thought of than home-improvement; agriculture w'as 
cherished, provinces wasted by former misrule and war 
were repeopled and b#ought once more into cultivation ; 
property and industry were well safe-guarded, and arts 
were revived. Absence of oppression extinguished 
rebellion ; an^ as idleness was not countenanced, 
robberies became things of the pasf. 
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![n the administration of justice, bothMusulmdn and 
Hindu were on an equal footing. 

"Whilst her father kept the ^Ifmpire in order, Nur 
Jah^n reigne^ supreme within the precincts of the 
palace over her besotted and infatuated lord and 
master, who^ dignity she contrived to preserve, not- 
withstanding his incurable tendency to debauchery, 
sometimes of Ihe lowest kind. 

When Prince Khurara (afterwards Shah Jahan) had 
cleverly put down the rebellious Rilnd of Audipur, he 
was long supported by the influence of the Empress 
wjiose niece he had espoused, and at this period of the 
history, of the reign. Sir Thomas Roe, Ambassador of 
King James the First, of Gunpowder Plot memory, 
was received at Ajmir by Shah Jahangir. Roe did 
not tljifik much of the Upper Ten Thousand of the 
time in Hindustivn (A.n. 1615), for he describes them as 
venal and corrupt ; but he says that Jahangir had 
images of Jesus Christ and the Virgin Mary attached 
to his rosary or tasbih. II Musannif now leaves other 
events of the reign of Jahangir aside, and goes back to 
the “ Light of the World.'' 

At last she lost her father the good 'Itim^d«-d- 
Daulah, and gjrand was the monument she erected to 
his memory in Akbariibad. 

The silent and bigoted hypocrite Shah Jah^n's 
designs had not escaped her, and she communicated hdt* 
suspicions to* her husband, but not before the future 
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Emperor of Hind had removed his brother Khusni 
from the fcene by the hands of hired murdS'crs and 
then pretended to be ^ignorant of the crime. 

But when his wiles were of no effect ]^e took refuge 
from the wrath of his incensed father in open rebellion. 
In the year 1031 of “ the Departure ^%he*assumed the 
ensigns of royalty and marched towards Dehli ; he N/as 
'then proclaimed a rebel, and as the far?seeing Sultdn 
had already mustered forces against his rebellious son, 
after a great fight in the midst of a dust-storm, 
Jahdngir had the best of the day^ and Shah Jah^n fled 
to the hills of Miwat, and continued obstinate in lys 
unfilial treason. After many reverses he was ^routed 
in Bengal by Muhabbat Khan, his father's best officer, 
and hunted like a wild beast from place to place, till at 
last his repentant letters prevailed on his tfep easy 
father to overlook his offences. 

Nur Jah^n^s constant interferences had incensed 
Muhabbat Khan, who had been treated with gross 
indignity in the person of a near relative at the insti- 
gation of the Empress. Followed by his Rajputs, 
that chief burst suddenly into the Emperor's tent and 
seize^ his person, and whilst the nominal authority of 
Jahangir was outwarcfly maintained, MuJiabbat was the 
Mayor of the Palace and real master of the situation 
as he was of his sovereign’s body. Hearing of these 
o*currences,14ur Jahan escaped to her brother A'saf, the 
Wazir, who marched instantly to tfie Sulfiin’s rescue. 
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(Fighting at a disadvantage at the fords of Jailam, 
many or the men of A'saf Jah were drowAed in the 
rapid river or cut down by the men of Muhabbat on the 
slippery opposite ])ank. Foremost in the fight was 
the heroine Nur Jahan, who plunged on her elephant 
into the 8tr6ami, whilst her little daughter seated on 
hep knee in the haudah was wounded by an arrow, 
three of her^mahawats were killed, and thrice her* 
elephant was wouudcd in the trunk. All this time, 
bow in hand, she emptied four quivers of arrows at 
the men of Muhabbat Khan. “Truly, an Amazon of 
Hind was Nur Julian,’^ says II Musannif. 

At last she wtis turned away most unwillingly from 
the fight by her Master of the Household ; and as the 
victory remained with Muhabbat Khan, she fled to 
Lahore,' where she was persuaded by letters from her 
husband, written at the dictation of Muhabbat Khan, to 
come and join him. This she did, and was then placed 
under surveillance and even condemned to death as a 
persistent disturber of the peace of the realm. The 
Emperor, who had signed her death-warrant, had to 
beg her life from Muhabbat, and she was released. 
Muhabbat was warned by his friends that the Sultana 
would never forget her condemfiation, and when the 
Imperial army, nominally directed by Jahangir, but in 
reality controlled by Muhabbat, rouched Kabul, the 
Emperor was a mere puppet in the han(}^s of his abk$ 
'minister. Fond of private ease, the Emperor found 
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liimself more secure with the resolute and far-seeitig» 
MuhabbaffKhdii as his mouth-piece than he^ad ever 
been before; but the^galled spirit of the “Light of the 
World" was not so placable, and with jvomanly wile 
and treachery she hatched schemes for the destruction 
of her too-forgiving foe, w’ho, not trusthig^nybody but 
his tried and faithful Eajputs, invariably camped o^it* 
'side the city of KAbul. The citizens of *that town, at 
the instigation of the Empress, rose in arms against 
him, and he narrowly escaped from their hands. To 
revenge this conduct of the 'ancestrally perfidious 
and murderous Kabulis, he established such a strigt 
blockade of the faithless city that they Avere /ain ta 
sue for mercy. History repeats itself, they say, and 
the story of poor Louis Cavagnari is only one amongst 
the many samples of the treachery of a raefi^bom 
nothing but the sword or the rope will compel into 
even the semblance of loyalty or honesty. 

Sick of Kivbul and its miscreant inhabitants, he 
signified to the Emperor on the morrow that he must 
be ready to march back to Lahore; but, on the way, 
being moved by no mean ambition and having sought 
from, the first nought but the wdl-being of the 
empire, he returned *to Jahangir all ,his suspended 
authority, and even dismissed many of his trusty 
Kfijputs. Now wdte the time for the revenge of the 
unscrupulous <md vindictive Queen, who, however, at 
first was checked by her husband, who wfeuld listen to 
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•■a(y suggestion, however insidiously conveyed, of harm 
to one whom he had found to be a good maii’ and true. 

Private assassination of her en^my was then plotted, 
but the Emp^iror heard of his wife’s plans and warned 
Muhabbat when they were on the banks of the Jailam. 
He escaped Mone, and all his property was confiscated 
by*Nur Jah^n, who lost no time in setting a price on 
his head. Away went the fallen chief to his relative 
A'saf, who then lay in camp at Karnhl, and the two 
determined that they would do their best to raise the 
Prince Shiih Jahan to' the masnad. When this intelli- 
gence reached Jahdngir he restored Muhabbat to all his 
honours and reversed his outlawry, but that commander 
would not trust himself to the ill-faith of the wicked 
woman who had so often schemed his destruction, and 
whilst, He was still balancing in his mind, news came of 
the death of Sultdn Jahangir at the town of Mutti, 
between Kashmir and Lahore, in the year of our Lord 
1627, and on the ninth day of the month of November, 
in the fifty-eighth year of his age, and after a reign of 
over twenty-two years. 

Then A'saf Khan marched into the Panjab as the 
supporter of Shdh Jahdn, and defeated and blended 
Prince Shahrypr, who had been a^ipointed successor by 
Jah&ugir at the instigation of Nur Jah&n, and advised 
Muhabbat, who was at that time at €lolconda with the 
future monarch, of what had passed. Then, to make'ti 
long story shefrt, Shdh Jah^n initiated his reign by the 
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murder of his brother and other relatives who might 
possibly i» the future have interfered with fiis sove- 
reignty, only he and his own children remaining of the 
posterity of Babar the Conqueror of Hind. 

And now II Musannif comes to the close of the 
strange and romantic history of Nur Jdhan Begum, 
who died peaceably in Lahore after having long xcd 
•the life of a recluse and been handsomt;ly treated by 
Shdh Jahdn. Her tomb was raised in the same city 
after her decease in a.d. 164.6, by the side of the 
mausoleum of Jahdngir. So at last this turbulent, 
intriguing, and beautiful woman was finally at rest^; 
and would that all her sex were as harmless ps she 
now is, says ungallant II Musannif. 


LXI. 


THE UNHAPPY POSSESSOR OP A DIAMOND-STREAM. 

Now the Rfljput Zammddr, Durjan Sal, who dwelt as 
Kokrah in the province of Bihdr, would have been a 
happ;^ man had not a stream traversed his estate, with 
the sand and pebble# of which diamonds were inter- 
mingled. 

When the watei* of this brook was low in the hot 
season the practised diamond-searchers were guided to 
the precious nodes by small gnats, by them called 
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wherever this buzzing insect was found to 
prevail dams of stone were erected, and delving with 
spade and pick began vigorously. Small and large 
diamonds freouently rewarded their toils, and some of 
the latter brought no less than a lac of rupees to their 
finders. 

The greedy Muhammadan who governed the province 
had frequently attempted to master this district ; but 
Durjan Sal, from the depths of his jungles and 
morasses, long kept them away, and defied all the 
eflbrts of the would-be marauder Zafar Khiln. 

.When, however, the latter chief had been displaced 
by Ibr4him Khiln, the tidings of this tempting field of 
gain had already reached the Imperial cars of Sultiin 
Jahangir at Dehli. 

Cov^lSng so wealthy a possession, this true descendant 
of Mughill banditti caused a sudden raid to be made 
into the territory of Kokrah, and Durjan Sal, being 
unprepared for resistance, fell with all his family into 
the hands of the grasping invader. Great was the 
capture of diamonds and elephants, and the grateful 
Emperor not only increased the personal salary of 
Ibrilhim Khdn to 4,000 tankiis, but gave him the title 
of “Victory ip War and the* command of 4,000 
horse. 

What became of poor Duijan Sdl* the Unlucky, the 
Imperial scribe does not relate, hut he gloats over the 
proceeds of this act of brigandage, and tells us that 
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diamonds of the value of 50,000 rupees had beep 
already diijcovered, and that he hopes that # continu- 
ance of the search may be rewarded by further silSCess, 
and that more excellent diamonds may find their way 
to the repository of the Crown jewels.’^ 

Little did the haughty Jahangir deeip, vihen he wrote 
this, that most of these and still more costly gems were 
foredoomed to fall to the share of thift still greater 
brigand, Shah Nadir, in after days. 


LXII. 

A VALIANT ROBBER. 

In the eleventh year of the reign of Jahdngir (a.d. 
1616), when James the First of England and ^xth of 
Scotland was ruler of the British Isles, the Hindu 
thieves carried on their nefarious profession with the 
utmost audacity and success within the very precincts 
of the Imperial city of Dehli, and even presumed to 
loot the treasury of the Kotwdli or Chief Office of the 
Police. 

Thbn when severe ^arch had been made to discover 
these daring ruffians, seven fell into the hands of the 
authorities, amonggt whom was a certain Narnal, their 
c^ief. 

. Some were* tortured to death «r cut* into minute 

15 
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pieces, but the chief chastisement was reserved for their 
ringleader, who was doomed to be crushed beneath the 
feet of an elephant. 

Earnestly he besought the Emperor to allow him to 
fight the gigantic beast for his life ; and the monarch 
was moved, probably by the expectation of beholding 
an Entirely new diversion, to consent to the malefactor's 
petition. 

With a dagger only, the bold culprit faced tho 
elephant ; though many times cast to the earth, he as 
often recovered his fefit, and so mutilated the trunk of 
hi^ opponent with his weapon, tliat the beast shrieked 
loudly, after the manner of his kind, and declined to 
continue the contest. 

Such courage met with due reward from the despot, 
and thd brave criminal was pardoned and cared for, 
until, pining once more for his former wild mode of life, 
he abandoned the purlieus of the Court and sought 
refuge in the jungle. 

When this ungrateful proceeding reached the ears 
of Jahangir, his wrath was kindled, and an edict went 
forth to the jagirdars of the surrounding districts to 
use every effort to recapture Narnal under pain of the 
Imperial displeasure. 

So Narnal was at last taken and duly hanged. 
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LXIII. 

SDLTAN JAHANGIk DESOBIBBS A TURKEY. 

• 

Amongst other rarities which the Sultdfi received from 
the Portuguese of Goa, was what to him was a very • 
remarkable specimen of ornithology /1)ut which is now 
common enough in the land of Hind, wjjere it is known 
as the Piru ; in his memoirs he thus depicts it : 

One of the birds resembled a peahen, but was a little 
larger in size, though smaller than a peaeock. When 
he was desirous of pairing, he used to spread his tail 
and feathers, and danced about like a peacock. His 
beak and feet resembled those of a barn-dcfDr fowl^ 
his head, neck, and throat changed their colour every 
minute ; but when anxious to pair he became a perfect 
red, and seemed to be a beautiful piece of corah* After 
some time he was as white as coral, and sometimes^ 
became as blue as a turquoise, and, in short, turned 
all colours like a chameleon. The piece of flesh on his 
head was like the crest of a cock ; but the strangest 
part of it was that this piece of flesh whenever he 
wished to pair hung down a span long, like the trunk 
of a«L elephant, and when again restored to its position 
it was erected over his head like the horn^of a rhinoceros. 
The part round his eyes remained constantly of a 
blue colour, and^never changed, which was not the 
cSise with his •wings, which were always changing their < 
colour.^^ 

16 * 
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"Tfie sai}\e Emperor, whilst marching through the 
Panjab on his way to Kabul, A.n. 1603, had *che mis- 
fortune to lose by death his favojirite antelope Rdj, 
who had been the best fighter in J ahiingir’s possession, 
, and a skilled decoy for the wild ones of his species. 
Over this animal’s remains a minaret-tomb was erected, 
and the animj^l’s figure carved in stone. Out of 
regard for this animal,” says the monarch, “ I ordered 
that no man should hunt antelopes in that hunting- 
ground, and that their flesh should be considered as 
unlawful as that of a cow to the infidel Hindus, and 
as 'that of the hog to the Mustilmjvns.” 

Truly, that antelope was a benefactor to his kind. 


LXIV. 

EUROPEAN ACCOUNTS OP JAHANGIR. 

Catrow says "the religion of the Christians was 
agreeable to him, chiefly on account of the license 
which it affords for the use of wine and the flesh of all 
kinds of animals.” This was the only view he topk of 
it. That spirit of patience, humility, charity, and 
temperance, which is the soul of Christianity, was never 
a subject on which he reflected. With prepossessions 
founded on such impure motives did he declare himsdf 
openly in favour of the Christians, and violate, without 
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scruple, the rule of Muhammad. He drank "wine in 
the face^f his own Court. 

Sir Thomas Roe writes, " Four or five cases of red 
wine should be sent as presents to ^the King and 
Prince, as never were men more enamoured of that 
drink as these two, and which they i/oidd more highly* 
esteem than all the jewels in Cheapsidc.” ' 

Catrow again says, “ It was more pafticularly during 
the night that the King gave himself up to intoxica- 
tion, in the society of his friends. All the Franks in 
Agra — that is, all Europeans ’of whatsoever nation — 
were allowed I'rec access to the palace. He continjied 
drinking in this company till the return of ^day, and 
he abandoned himself especially to these debaucheries 
at a season which the Muhammadans observe as a fast 
(Ramazan) with the most scrupulous exactness^ When 
some of his nation of rather rigid principles happened 
to be present at these meetings, he compelled them to 
violate their fast, threatening them, in case of dis- 
obedience, that they should be thrown to two lions, 
who were always kept chained beneath the windows of 
his apartments.'’ 

awkins says, lie goes into a private room, where 
for two years I wds one of his atteydants, and there 
he drinks five other cups of strong liquor ; this done, 
he chews opium,^nd, being intoxicated, goes to sleep." 

His wife,^hc famous Nur Jah^n, had stinted him to 
nine goblets, but he disobeyed even hert 
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ff Wine-houses, since the days of Akbar, had been, 
tolerated in the capital ; but this Emperor went in dis- 
• guise to one of them, took a seat njear a working-man 
who was drinking with great gaiety, and who, inspired, 
hy the wine, was disposed to indulge his vocal talents. 
'Jahangir was delighted to find himself in such pleasant 
society. A familiarity was soon established between 
them, and the Wiis'an was particularly charmed with 
the liberality of the new guest, who paid the entire 
score and made him drink deep.” 


LXV. 

KHAN JAHAN LtJDf AND SHAH .TAHAN. 

I 

« 

The will of Jahangir, which had been made at the 
instigation of the Lady Nur Jahan in favour of his 
fourth son Shahryar, who was her favourite, was 
speedily set aside by the defeat and blinding of the 
latter; then Shah Jahdn, aided by his staunch allies 
A'saf and Muhabbat, marched towards the capital. He 
was, however, much snubbed by Khan Jahan Liidi, 
who was commander in the Dakhin,iand descended from 
a royal race. When Shdh Jahan was informed of the 
defeat of Shahrydr by A'saf Khdn, he oaused his brother 
and two other near relations to be strangled, and then,.!, 
fii all the full-blown of Imperialism, pitched his- 
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tents ill that garden near Agra which was knoum 
'‘the HfiAiitation of Light/^ 

Either by the dagger or the cord, all the relatives of 
the new monarch were despatched to /mother world, 
and then the supporters of Shah Jahan, A'saf and 
Muhabbat, were raised to the highest dignities in the 
State. 

The beginning of this reign was s*teeped in the blood 
of his relations, but Shah Jah^n had firm possession of 
the vast empire of his father, and one of his first steps 
was to repay Khan Jah^n Ludi for the disrespect he had 
shown him when he was as yet but an aspirant for Jjhe 
throne. For a time an invasion of the Usbgks, who 
had beleaguered Kdbul, delayed the execution of his 
design, but as soon as that was quelled, along with 
some troubles in Bundhelkand, he had to deal*iyith the 
revolt of Khun Jahan, who, after having apparently^ 
submitted, had drawn his sword to protect himself and 
his son from the assassination which the vindictive and 
treacherous monarch had planned during a public 
reception in the Palace at Agra. Escaping thence to 
his own dwelling, and finding himself encompassed by 
his jnortal foes, he determined either to cut his way 
through therd or dirfin the attempt. ^ 

But to leave his women to^ be dishonoured was 
intolerable, and SPs he hesitated in his desperation 
which course to pursue in such a terrible strait, hie 
female relations retired from his presentee and delibe- 
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rlttel'y committed suicide. Hearing their dying groans, 

* ^ C • 

he rushed into the darkened apartment whence' the cries 
’ proceeded, and when a light was brought the whole 
floor of the rovm was seen to be flooded with the blood 
of these unfortunates. 

Burying the d6ad in the garden, and allowing him- 
self "some shor|; time for silent grief, he gathered his 
retainers together to the sound of martial music, and 
rushing like a whirlwind "through the dismayed troops 
of Shah Jahan, issued from Agra and made for 
Millwa. Pursued by the Imperialists, and stopped by 
the flooded and rapid Chambal, he defended a pass, of 
which with military genius he possessed himself, like a 
hero ; none o( his followers blenched before the superior 
numbers of the assailants, and his valiant son ’^mat 
died lu'bly in protecting his father’s retreat across the 
river, into which he had plunged on horseback. 

Unable to avenge brave ’Asmat, whose men had 
perished with him to the last, after having fearfully 
mauled their opponents, Khan Julian continued his 
flight with the Imperialists at his heels. Driven from 
his own province of Malwa before he could get his 
friends together, he fought his way like a lion at bay 
to the country of the Bundel^, until the wearied 
troops of the Emperor abandoned the pursuit. 

Received in most friendly wise l)y his warm friend 
the Nizam atDalautabM, Shdh Jahdn became alarmed, 
and resolved io head an army in person wherewith to 
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crush so talented and uncompromising a foe, and in^hlj 
month of^Pebruary a.d. 1631, he went forward with 
a force of 300,000 men, of whom 100,000 were horse- 
men. Although the Musulman Princes of Southern 
and Mid-India kept aloof from the Mughal Sovereign, 
their fears for their own well-being ^kept them from 
siding heartily with the Ludi chief, and J;he EmperoPs 
deputies were generally successful. 

Still Khiin Jalnin rcaiainedT a thorn in the Imperial 
side ; he harassed the Mughal troops unceasingly, and 
things long remained in suspense, in spite of the small 
means at his command, until the Sultan of theMughals 
determined to send his minister A saf into the field. 
That general routed the Ludi and his allies, and the 
former escaped after many vicissitudes to Dibalpur. 
Thence he wandered, a hunted fugitive, until his 
retinue was reaueed near Kalijar to about thirty good^ 
men and true, and with these, who preferred rather to 
die with than to desert their leader, he charged the 
troops of his pursuer Muzaffar, and fell dead by a 
musket-shot with all his faithful companions around 
him. 

Tliiis died this valorous and able chieftain, whose head 
was placed on high over the gates of Burhanpur, much 
as the heads of the Scottish nobles of ^45 were stuck over 
Temple Bar in 17lb by that high-minded Hanoverian 
monarch Geoiigius Secundus ; and all his slayers received^ 
high rank and great “largesse,^' as others did in 
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ocutland during the last century for similar actions. 
“ God bless the Duke of Argyll," says II Mudannif. 


LXVI. 

row SHAH JAHAN’S DNPILIAL TRANSGRESSIONS 
CaME HOME TO HIM. 

News reached the astute Prince Aurangzib in the 
south that his father the Sultan was perilously ill, and 
that his brother Dara Shikoh was taking every pre- 
caution to secure his own accession to the masnad 
in the event of the death of ShAh Jahan. Joining 
with his brother Murdd, he prepared for war, and after 
gaining the great Mir Jumlah over to his views, he set 
forth (j’Rm the city of Aurangabad on the 16th day of 
February in the year of our Lord 1658, and after a 
desperate and dubious struggle with the MaharfijS 
Jaswant Singh, entered Ujjain in triumph. 

Consternation reigned in the Court of Dehli on the 
receipt of these tidings, and Ddrd’s irresolution led to 
mournful results. Sent to encounter his brothers, he 
entrenched himself strongly on the line of the Charabal, 
where, as Aurangzib and his daShing brother Murdd 
found his position impregnable, they very cleverly left 
their camp standing in order to delude the enemy, and 
when Dard became aware of their manoeuvres they 
were already'between him and the capital. He had 
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been thoroughly out-generalled, but by a hasty mawh* 
he again posted himself between them and il^a’ and 
on the 4th of June jof the same year he confronted 
them in open battle. Valiantly did all ^hese sons of 
Shdh Jahdn comport themselves^ hut victory smiled 
on Murad and Aurangzfb, and Dar^ was Compelled to 
unwilling flight. 

This crowning victory was fought sSme*sixteen miles 
from Agra, and the conquerors, astounded at their 
unexpected good fortune, abstained from pursuit, and 
stayed awhile in order to reinvigefrate their exhausted 
troops. Much manhood showed the aged and infirrq 
Emperor when he heard of this crushing defeaj;, but 
Dard made haste to Dehli, quoting some “ gliazls ” of 
Hdfiz to cheer him and his disheartened followers 
during his flight. The treasure on which he •chiefly 
depended for the raising of fresh levies was looted by 
Jit Hindu robbers, and yet he contrived to get together 
a respectable force in a brief space of time. 

His son, the warlike and able Sulaiman, whose 
talents and resolution were likely to prove the chief 
obstacles to the ambition of Aurangzib, found himself 
deserted by his troops near Allahabad, and although 
Murad and Aurangzib pitched their tents near the 
defenceless capital on the. 9th of June, the latter 
affected moderation* because his schemes were not yet 
ripe for execu^on, and the former was prostrate from 
the severe wounds he had received in the late battle. 
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•• tShah Jahdn was beloved by the people, although his 
rebellious offspring were at the gates of the citadel, and 
when he caused those gates to, be shut Aurangzib 
resolved to inake guile the substitute for more open 
and violent measures. 

At this time,' whilst he professed to be averse to the 
pretensions of Ddra, he feigned to uphold the claims of 
his brother Murad, who was no hypocrite, and could 
neither hide his hatrechnor his love. Murad roughly’ 
snubbed his sister, Jahdn-A'ra, who had been sent to 
the brothers by Shall’ Jahau in order to bring about an 
understanding, and the offended princess was then 
persuaded by Machiavellian Aurangzib to espouse his 
views to the detriment of Murud. After drawing from 
her sisterly trustfulness everything that could be turned 
against Dara Shikoh, and making sickening protesta- 
tions of piety and filial affection, he sent her back, 
thoroughly duped, with a message of peace and love 
to the ancient King, who then and there reversed his 
decision, and consented to look on Aurangzib as a 
paragon of filial duty, and on Muntd as a haughty and 
faithless upstart. 

Still mindful of his own treachery to his ^father 
Jahangir, wlip had steadfastly dharacterised himself as 
the wretch in his “ Memoirs,” he determined to make 
sure of Aurangzib by seizing hiSr person so soon as 
he should enter the citadel. An intercepted letter 
betrayed hid intentions to Aurangzib, but that wide- 
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awake prince kept his own counsel, and took measurei 
accordiiig«to the information he had receivefl, alid, in 
lieu of appearing in ^person to prostrate himself at the 
feet of his father and Sovereign, sent his son Mu- 
hammad into the citadel as his substitute, on the 15th 
of June 1658. Muhammad was acoompanied by a 
guard, which were admitted by tlic King. This p'Jtty 
’was judiciously posted in the nfost * commanding 
positions of the fortress, and, on the other hand, Shsih 
Jahkn had placed a body of armed retainers within the 
precincts of the seraglio. MuhaVnrnad discovered this, 
and warned his grandfather that Aurangzib wou]d 
never trust himself within the gates unless these men 
were ordered out of the place. Shah Jahan appears to 
have thought that the robust and armed Tartar women 
and the eunuchs of his harem would prove sufficent for 
his purpose. The arrival of Aurangzib was then 
expected with intense anxiety by both his father and 
his son, but although the crafty deceiver mounted his 
horse and rode forward, he caused farther delay by 
halting his cavalcade for the purpose of offering up 
prayers at the tomb of his great ancestor Akhar. Vain 
was ^he rage of Shdh Jahdn, who saw himself outwitted 
by his grandson, who was, de facto, ^master of the 
citadel and of his Imperial person. Touching were his 
appeals to Muhammad, who was greatly moved, but 
finding all hjp entreaties wasted) he at last sent the 
keys of the fortress to Aurau§zib, wliose natural ' 
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<h/^ocrisy and , deeply designing nature still kept him 
aloof from a personal interview. Said he *ln a letter, 
^'Dara is alone blameworthy, the misfortunes of the 
Emperor ar^ all his work, and when I have disabled 
him from doing further mischief I will myself come 
and open thb gitcs of the fortress in which my parent 
can in ^hc meanwhile pass his time in that serene 
tranquillity which befits his advanced years.’' 

Aurangzib then proceeded to humbug Muriid, whom 
he acknowledged as his lord and master, and with mock 
humility he even stated his intention of passing the 
r^?maindcr of his days in the Holy Places of Arab ia, 
where he might be shielded from the turmoils and 
evil devices of the world.” Muriid swallowed all this 
for a time, but, when undeceived as to his brother , 
secretly determined to get rid of Aurangzib at a dinner 
party at Mathur.a. But the latter shammed sick, and, 
absenting himself from the festal board, inveigled his 
brother into his own quarter of the camp to an enter- 
tainment of which wine and women were the prominent 
features. Once there and thoroughly intoxicated, 
Murad was seized after a desperate resistance, and sent 
off under a strong guard to Agra. 

In the meantime Dara Shikoli had levied strength 
in " the country of the Five Rivers,’’ and Aurangzib, 
after assuming the Imperial authority, marched in 
person against him, and Ddrii’s son S’xlaimdn was'Vs 
unfortunate as his father. Although posted strongly 
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along the Biy^s river, Dora’s hesitation allowed ihg 
men of Awrangztb to out-manoeuvre him, and ffis troops 
dropped away by hundreds before the pursuit of Kh^in- 

i-Jahan. Mir Jumlah now made friends with the 

♦ 

rising sun, and unlucky Diira continued his flight viA 
Multdu, and through Bhakkar to the saoiaitain-ranges 
beyond the Indus. 

Muhabbat, who ruled in Kabul, * anA had always 
entertained an intense aversion for the false and 
treacherous Aurangzib, now stood up in arms, and the 
state of things at Agra called earitestly for the presence 
of the new Emperor. Many looked on his treatmeijt 
of his father as more than ordinarily vile, and ^he old 
man, although in honourable confinement, had still 
many well-wishers and fricuds left to him ; but 
Aurangzib's known ability ranged most of the? nobles 
on his side, and when his brother Shuja entered the 
field as his competitor, and the rival forces met in the 
district of Allahabad, January 13th, 1659, after one 
of the fiercest contests ever known in India, the field 
remained to Auraugzib, whose baggage was neverthe- 
less plundered by the retreating Rajputs of the 
Maharaja Jaswant Singh, who carried off their booty 
in safety. ^ 

Away rode the fugitive Shuja to Patna, but still firm 
and self-reliant, and knowing that he would find many 
suf>^orters in ,that province of Bengal which he had 
rule^ so justly and so well. 
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^ 4^fter a most sanctimonious speech to cloak his 
nefarious designs, and a politic distribution gf rewards 
and punishments to those who had distinguished or 
misbehaved themselves during the late battle, he sent 
Mir Jumlah and his sou Muhammad in pursuit of the 
fugitive Shu^a, jind then returned to the capital, where 
his canting letter to his father was returned to him un- 
opened, withVhesj words : '' If my son means to insult 
me, to know it would Iput add to my misfortunes ; if 
he treats me with affection and respect, why does he 
let me languish within these walls?” 

When Darii had crossed the Indus he made his way 
through burning deserts, tangled jungles, and mountain- • 
paths to Ahmadabad in Gujarat, where Shdh-Nawfiz, 
the father-in-law of both Aurangzib and Murbd, still 
ruled. I Shah-Nawaz was at first inclined to favour the 
cause of Aurangzib, but the entreaties of the wife of 
Murad in behalf of Ddr^i caused such a revulsion of 
feeling, that he became a strong partisan of the fugitive 
prince, who, had he listened to the advice of the 
Rdjput Mahantja Jaswant Singh, and not procrastinated, 
might have overthrown the still ill-cemcnted fabric of 
the new Empire. 

But Aurangzib's policy prevented Jasw^ant Singh 
from becoming an active foe, and Dard, with his 
European engineers, entrenched hjmself on the main 
road from Ajmir to Dehli in a commanding position. 
Seeing that it would be folly to assail his impregnable 
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brother, the astute usurper determined to draw 4iifu 
forth, an4 by means of spurious letters he effectually 
succeeded in this design owing to the impetuous 
character of a brother who could brook, neither slight 
nor denial. His men slipped founu into the entrench- 
ments which the imprudent Dar^ had Kjft 6pen to them, 
and a general consternation pervaded^ th(? army of 
Ddrd Shikoh, who, seeing himseft overcome, rode 
off to Gujardt, after having • had his own baggage 
plundered by some subsidiary Marathas, who thought 
it a holy action to despoil a Muhammadan prince, and 
whose sordid cupidity had no reverence even fon a 
ruined and forsaken man. With a few miserable tents 
which still remained to hide his harem from the gaze 
of the profane, a couple of elephants, and a scanty 
following, this Prince of Misfortune once mofe; found 
the desolate and burning tract which divides Gujardt 
from the Valley of the Indus. But when he reached 
Sindh, although his immediate wants were relieved, no 
succour of men or arms would the Jdm vouchsafe him. 
On he wandered through frightful hardships, losing the 
greater part of his retinue on the way, and daily he 
had to inter some faithful friend or follower. When 
in sight of Thatta, 4ie and his were ^so utterly ex- 
hausted that he was obliged to present himself in 
person at the next Ullage in search of relief. 

•There was <jne chief, Jihon Khdn by name, who had 
twige owed his life to the intercession of the hunted 

16 
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and much did he simulate hospitality and respect 
to the unhappy prince. In his fortalice the brave 
■wife Sultina N^dirah, who had clung to her lord 
devotedly throughout all his perilous wanderings, 
succumbed. 

“ I was not bereft of friendship/^ said the mourning 
DdM, “ ^ long as my well-loved Nadirah lived, but 
her eyes are how Closed to the misfortunes which are’ 
in store for her husband «and her children.’^ 

Believing that even the traitor Aurangzib would not 
be wanting in respect to the remains of his deceased 
cpnsort, Dara sent them under escort to Lahore, and 
then tpok leave of his treacherous entertainer, who 
immediately followed with a superior force and brought 
him in bonds to Khhn Jahan, who could not refrain 
from tears when he beheld the manlj demeanour of the 
fallen son of Shdh Jahfe. 

When fraternal Aurangzib held his own father^s son 
in his clutches, he ignominiously paraded him, in a 
beggar’s dress and on a sorry elephant, through the 
streets of Dehli, but the great crowds that had 
assembled to witness this shameful spectacle so sym- 
pathized with the wretched captive that they unani- 
mously burst into tears and reviled Aurangzib. He 
was then placed in durance vile at Khizrdbdd, outside 
Dehli, and confined in a miserable den, together with 
his son, with the dread of assassinat^n perpetually 
before his eyes. 
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The traitor Jihon, who had come to receive ttie 
reward <ff his perfidy, was waylaid and put to death 
by the indignant pountry-people, and as a general 
insurrection in favour of the imprisone(| prince seemed 
imminent, away went Ndzir and Saif, two savage 
Afghans, to do the deed of blood, life jlferpetration of 
which is thus related by the native ann|li8t? 

“On the 11th of September, a^»out midnight, the 
unfortunate prince was startted from his sleep by the 
approach of armed men ; scarcely had he roused his 
son, when the assassins forced* the door, and Dard, 
whose only weapon was a common pen-knife, stood at 
bay with his son in a corner. The murderers .ordered 
the removal of the lad, but he still clung round his 
father’s knees. Falling on the youth’s neck, Dfirfi, told 
him to live to avenge him, and the bravoes fhcn pro- 
ceeded to strangle him, but deeming this an ignominiou^ 
death, he, with one vigorous effort, stabbed one of the 
villains to the heart, and was then cut to pieces by the 
swords of the other reprobates.” 

Off went his head, ^hich was borne to Aurangzib, 
that that amiable relative might glut his eye-sight with 
the jiew of his murdered brother, whose headless corpse 
remained all night ih the cell where t))e assassination 
had taken place, and in company with the bound and 
helpless orphan. • 

• For many 4ays the crowd were ignorant of this foul 
murder, but the wily hypocrite Aurangzib won forgive* 

16 • 
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nfes''frQm^ them by ostentatious liberality, and was 
-then free to prosecute his campaign against Shujd in 
Bengal. Mir Jumlah’s generalship overcame many 
difficulties and reverses, and Shujd was pursued with 
untiring energy through almost impervious woods and 
across deep valleys and plunging torrents, across the 
Brahmaputra, ^and^ to the frontiers of Arakan, which 
he reached with some forty followers. There the 
affected to believe him t<5 be a conspirator against his 
life ; affecting terror, the yellow-faced Magh summoned 
his council, and decided to put the fugitive to death. 
"Wien this resolve was made known to Shuja, he was 
encamped with his handful of men on a plain between 
a precipice and a river. When the Arakanese troops 
were near at hand the descendant of Taimur thus 
spoke to his few adherents ; “ The contest before us is 
unequal, but as we are situated, the issue may be 
fortunate ; it is no fight for empire, or even for life, 
it is simply one for the honour of my race. Shuja can 
only die sword in hand, and as there is no price placed 
on your heads by Aurangzib, as has been the case with 
mine, you have yet a fair chance of escape.'’ 

But his undaunted comrades refused to hearken to 
him, and deliberately took part ‘by his side. Twice 
were the craven and overwhelming numbers of the 
infidels repulsed in hand-to-hand ffght by the gallant 
few, until *at last the adversaries resorted to thAr 
arrows, which, from a distance, smote down the greeter 
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portion of Shujd's friends. A.t last the idolg,tors fblted, 
down hdhvy stones from the rocks above, and one of 
them struck and stunned Shuja, who was then made a 
captive. On beholding this, his women oast themselves 
into the river, and the Arakaiiese, as soon as they, ha^ 
rowed their prisoner into the middle* of *the broad and 
rapid river, drew a large plug from^ th^ bottom of the 
canoe, and then escaped to another boat wliich was in 
waiting, whilst Shuja and His two remaining friends 
were engulfed in the waters. Perhaps the late M. 
Carrier, of Nantes and Noyades renown, had studied 
this little episode of Indian history, says 11 Musaunif. 

In short, the whole family perished, and as space 
does not allow II Musannif to deal further with the 
earlier villainies of Sultdn Aurangzib, that Louis Onze 
of Hindustan, who could lift one hand to invoke his 
God, and sign warrants for the murder of his nearest 
kinsmen with the other, he reverts to the latter end of 
Sh6h Jah^n, who heard of the destruction of his other 
and best-beloved sons, who chafed in his golden bonds 
like a tiger in his cage, and died at length, after having 
been swindled out of his remaining jewels by his mean 
son Wli.urangzib. 

II Musannif has* seen the gloriou« Tdj at Agra, 
that crown of all tombs, in which repose until the 
“Youngpst Day the ashes of “the King of the 
Earth,” andt)f his beloved Mumt^za Zamdni. 
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LXVII. 

SIVAjf, THE MAbAtHA. 

When Sivaji had gained the country between Chdkur 
and the Nura, and had chosen an eyrie whence, like 
the wily tiger of his native jungles, he could spring ou 
his unsuspecting prey, he occupied himself without 
cessation in gathering together and arming his 
Mdwalis, whilst his Brahman emissaries spied out the 
land of Konkan. One of his first deeds of daring was 
t<f pounce with dOO horse upon a convoy of Govern- 
ment 'treasure, and to secure it in his mountain 
stronghold of Rdjgarh ; and, after having shown himself 
in his true character, he proceeded to greater extremes, 
and captured many important places, especially the 
precipitous mountain of Rain, and the city of Kallian, 
where he appointed his own governor. All these pro- 
ceedings caused great consternation at the Court of 
Dehli, but the supine Sultan Muhammad ’Adil Sh&h 
took no measures to repress the daring brigand of 
Mahdr^shtra, except by enticing Shahji, the father of 
Sivaji, who governed the province of the Karndtik, to his 
Court, and detaining him as a hostage. Father and 
son were allowed to correspond, and the former, to 
show his own loyalty to the King, strongly proposed 
that Sivaji should be brought to obedience by force of 
arms; the monarch, howevqj’, refused to credit his 
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being aught but an accomplice in the rebe^iou df his, 
offspring, and cruelly thrust the old man into a deep 
dungeon, the entrance to which was almost entirely* 
built-up, with the intimidation that if within a certain 
time his son did not submit, the small opening would be 
closed up altogether. Much moved waS Sivaji when these 
tidings of his parent’s peril came^to ]^is ears, and he 
would fain have wrought his deliverance by sub- 
mission had not his resolutb wife impressed on him 
that he had a far better chance of attaining his object 
by increasing and maintaining his power than by 
placing any confidence in so notoriously unscrupulous 
and treacherous a government as that of Bijfipur, 
Acquiring, by wily diplomacy, the good will of the 
Emperor Sh^h Jahan, through the intercession of that 
sovereign Sivaji obtained his father's liberation from 
the dungeon, but not permission to leave the city of 
Bijdpur, where he was held under surveillance during 
yet another four years. It is pleasant to see such 
filial afiFection displayed by one whose red hand was 
against everyone, and had everyone's hand against him. 
During this period he committed but few aggressions 
for fear of endangering the safety of Sh^hji, who was 
at last allowed to proceed to his j%ir the Karndtak, 
where great disturbances had arisen. His departure 
left his son free from anxiety on his account, and he 
fecomraenced his raids and forays with still more 
vigour than before, and by the slaughter of the Hindu 
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lUijit of Jauli and the capture of Rohira, made still 
further progress towards the' attainment of great 
power. The illness of Shah Jahdn saved him from 
the wrath of .^urangzib, at that time Governor of the 
Dakhan, who patched up a peace with Bijdpur, and 
then proceeded northward, where his energy, courage, 
duplicity, 'and^ cruelty soon proved the ruin of his 
brothers. He hesitated not to unseat his aged fiMiher 
Shah JahAn, and to usurp the Imperial throne. 

Then began a game of dissembling between two of 
the most thorough experts in that specially Eastern 
arf in the land of Hind. Sivajx promised fidelity, and 
vowed that the increase of his armed followers was due 
solely to the intense desire which filled him of being 
of service to the Emperor. Aurangzib pardoned him 
and gay£ him leave to carry his arms into the Konkan, 
where his Peshw^, or leader Sh^imr^j, was bitterly 
mauled by the rough-handed Abyssinian, or Sidi 
Jauhar. In spite of its own enfeebled condition, the 
Court of Bijdpur at last took heart of grace, to check 
the course of the undaunted marauder, and despatched 
for that purpose a well-appointed foi'ce of 12,000 men 
under Afzal Khdn. Unable to face so powerftjl an 
antagonist, th^ Mardthd fell ba6k on his citadel of 
Fratdbgarh, and affected an intense desire to obtian 
forgiveness through the intercessidn of Afzal Kbdn, 
whom he lured into, a private interview. »The Muham- 
madan came unsuspectingly to the meeting, leaving his 
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troops in the rear, whilst the Mardthds were seoretly 
ambushed in every nook and corner around. Then, in 
order to fulfil the divine mission which he asserted he « 
held from Bhuwani, the Goddess o1^ Destruction," 
having performed his ablutions with much earnestness, 
he laid his head at his mother^s feeft, ahd begged her 
to bless him. Secretly protected by a^ coat of taail, 
which, together with a poniard he wore beneath his 
clothes, whilst in his left ha»d he held concealed that 
peculiarly shaped and terrible dagger, the “ wagnuck," 
which this perhdious deed has rendered famous 
throughout Mahdr^shtra, and infamous elsewhere, «he 
approached the lightly-clad Muhammadan chipf, and, 
pretending to enfold him in his arms, ripped him up 

with a treacherous stab; drawing out the wagnuck, 

/ 

he then plunged his other dagger into his fdfe^s body. 
The Muhammadan died game, for, even when so 
mortally hurt, he made a desperate cut with his sword 
at his assassin, which was warded oflF by the hidden 
coat of mail. 

The head of the murdered Afzal was in due Asiatic 
course cut off and carried into Pratdbgarh, and the 
troc^is of Bijdpur, surprised on all sides, and dismayed 
by the loss of theiP general, became .^he easy prey of 
the assassin. Sivaji spared most of his captives, as, 
indeed, he generfdly did throughout his long and 
varied careei| except in cases when rich men pretended 
to i)e penniless, then no cruelty* was neglected which* 
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TBOwld draw their wealth from them. As one of his 
officers had taken a bribe to aid the escape df the son 
and family of the late Afzal, ^ivaji very promptly 
made an exaipple of him by removing his head from 
his shoulders. 

Wide was ‘thef fame of the founder of the power of 
the* Marilthd^ amongst that race, and great was the 
spoil. Panalla and Pawan Gurh became his, together* 
with other fortalices, and he levied black-mail down to 
the banks of the Kistna. 

Growing bolder and more adventurous, he ravaged 
up to the very gates of Bijfipur, and then turning 
right about, and dashing like a torrent down the Ghdts 
from the up-lands, he captured Dabul, and bore the 
plunder of both highlands and lowlands to his moun- 
tain. , Bent on vengeance for the past, a second army, 
twice as numerous as the first, was sent against him 
from Bijapur under Salabat Khfin, a right good officer, 
who, with the help of the Sidi chief and the Sawants 
of Wdri, blockaded him for four months at Panalla 
until he was desperate. Again the Muhammadans 
were entrapped by his duplicity, for when they had 
abandoned their siege-works on the faith of a promised 
surrender, Si\£gi rode out with •’some of his chosen 
horsemen, and was hotly pursued and in great jeopardy, 
from which he was preserved by tile brave devotion of 
his former foe Bdji Parvu, who stood like a Mard&d 
Leonidas in* a Hindu Thermopylae to keep back* the 
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headlong assault of the men led by the exasnemted 
Fazly th#8on of the late Afzal, who burned to Svenge 
his slaughtered sire, Under cover of this handful of 
heroes, Sivaji rode onwards, and thrjee were the 
enraged assailants driven back. At length numbers 
gained the day, and the valiant fri^d*of Sivaji and 
half his men lay dead in the pass whi^ tlfty ha& so 
well defended; but the survivors* made good their 
retreat, carrying with them the body of their leader, 
whose last moments had been consoled by the discharge 
of a gun from Panalla, which announced the safety of 
his master. Mingling blood and slaughter with ^Jie 
performance of the most superstitious rites, Sivaji 
fought on until he possessed the entire Konkan, from 
Kallian to Goa, and the Gh^ts from the Bun^ to the 
Warna. With nearly 60,000 horse and foot,*lie made 
Bairi his chief stronghold, and then began systemati- 
cally to carry on a devastating warfare through the 
districts of the Mughals. When obliged to abandon 
Chdkan to Shaistah Khdn, he surprised that general in 
Fund, wounded him, and mockingly retired ere the 
astonished Mughals had discovered the small number 
of their midnight adversaries. 

The native quartdts of Surat he ha/^ sacked during 
six days ; but the sturdy English, under their chief 
factor Sir George*Oxenden, showed such a determined 
tfont (a.d. Ii64), that they not only saved their own 
property but a portion of that o^ the citizens ; and as 
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thecreward of valour, Aurangzib exempted the English 
from *a portion of the dues exacted from other mer- 
chants. Sivaji heard of the death of his father near 
Badnur, and, he now assumed the style and title of 
Rajfi, and had coins struck in his own name. Now 
plundering iSic ‘Mughal ships bound to Mocha, now 
pill'aging* the suburbs of Ahmadnagar, now inflicting a 
sanguinary defeat on the troops of Bijapur, Sivaji 
seemed to multiply himself in every direction. With 
three large ships and no less than eighty-five smaller 
vessels, he made a sudden descent upon Barsilur and 
other sea-ports to the south of Goa, and returned 
gorged, with booty. The only resistance was from the 
English in Karwar, who would not disburse more than 
i 6112 to him, with wliich he was compelled to be 
satisfiqd*. 

But a serious danger threatened the “Mountain 
RaV' as the Emperor contemi»tuou8ly styled Sivaji, 
for although Aurangzib had hitherto dealt leniently 
with the mischievous Mar^thii, the fleecing such pious 
Musulmans as the Mecca pilgrims was an offence not 
to be overlooked or condoned by the fanatical Sultfln 
of Dehli. On came two of the best officers of his jirmy, 
Raj6 Jsii Singlj Dilu Khafi, at the head of a 
formidable force; they crossed the Narbadda, and, after 
various adventures, brought Sivaji td bay, and compelled 
him to surrender all the forts and territories he Wad 
taken from the Mughals, and to co-operate witb Jdi 
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Singh in the subjugation of the State of Bija^urj whe»e 
he did s#ch good service as to merit the thanks of 
Aurangzib, who incited him to Court. This was 
treading on dangerous ground^ for the ^mperor was 
like Sivaji himself, as slippery as an eel ; but relying 
on the assurance of a safeguard froifi JSi Singh, the 
Mardth^ determined to visit the cagit^, wl&ither he 
“proceeded with an escort of some 1 ,500 chosen troops, 
in March 1666. When he awivcd near Dehli he was 
received with marked slight, inasmuch as only two 
officers of inferior rank were senl out to w'elcome him, 
and he was placed in a comparatively low rank when he 
presented his "Nazr,” or offering of fealty, at«Court. 
This angered him, and he expressed himself with so 
much indignation on the subject that the Emperor 
forbade him to appear at Court. This, ftpm an 
Oriental despot of Aurangzib’s calibre, was a sure pre- 
cursor of something worse, and so it turned out, for 
shortly after he was honourably confined in his own 
dwelling, from which he was not permitted to issue 
unaccompanied by some of the police-guards. 

Aurangzib freely granted passports to Sivaji’s people 
who yished to go southwards, because he thought that 
by doing so he would place the Marathi chief entirely 
in his power. 

At last Sivaji sh&mmed sick, and was allowed to have 
medical attendance. Pretending after some time to be 
couYalescent, he gave presents to* the Brahmans and 
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pJij^icians, and had several large baskets made up 
whiefi he daily caused to be filled with conffectionery 
and sent to his friends, or for distribution amongst the 
religious mendicants who hung about the mosques. 
After lulling suspicion in this way for some time, he, 
late one eveifin<^; put his son SambAji into one basket 
and depo'sitec^ hi,mself in another, and was then borne 
by his faithful servitors past his unwary guards, who* 
little suspected that under the guise of sweetmeats the 
“Firebrand of the Western Ghats was slipping away 
from their elutebes. 

r Mounting a horse which awaited him on the out- 
skirts « of Dehli, and taking Sambaji behind him en 
croupe, he made rapidly for Mathura, where his 
faithful adherent Tanfiji Maliisrai and other well-wishers 
were anxiously waiting to learn the event. All was 
, ready ; the lad Sambiiji was consigned to some trust- 
worthy Brahmans, who, after shielding him successfully 
from all the spies of the Emperor during several 
months, at last conveyed him in safety to the southern 
country. After an absence of nine months, Sivaji 
himself reached the Dakhan by a circuitous route 
and after assuming many disguises ; and his escape was 
so well kown vi that country, cveh before he reached it, 
that the English factors at Karwar, in a letter dated 
September 29tb, 1666, observe that*, “ If it be true that 
Sivaji hath escaped, Aurangzib will quickly hear^of 
him to his sdrrow,’’ and so he did ; but he temporized. 
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and affected to receive the wily Marathi again «n^o 
favour, vohilst he retained the fortresses of ^garti and 
Purandhar, which were garrisoned* by the valiant 
B^jptits of Jai Singh. 

One of the most daring exploits of the great Mar4th4 
adventurer at this period was the escaiadut, by night, of 
the stronghold of Singarh, in which^th| pettinadlous 
’ bravery of Sivaji and his Mawalis overcame even the 
determined gallantry of the brave Rdjputs who 
defended it. 

Still unceasing in his antipathy to the Mughals, after 
again seeking Surat, he defeated a Mughal army nqpr 
the Nksak Pass, and for the first time levied the 
“ elsaut ” of the Marfithas, in the province of Khdndesh 
in 1670. When Sathra had fallen into his hands, he 
took on himself the title and assumed the eit^gns of 
royalty. Making peace with the Imperialists and with 
Bijkpur, and continuing his own original simplicity 
and sobriety, the remainder of his life was devoted to 
innumerable incursions in every direction ; but at last 
the time came for him to die, and he left the world, 
after a very short illness, at the age of fifty-three, 
leav^g behind him, to this day, in his native 
Mahkrkshtra, the reputation of a demi-^od. 
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LXVIII. 

AN EXPLOIT OF SlVAjf. 

When Shaistah Khan, the nephew of the famous 
Nur Mahal (of whom II Musannif will say but few 
words, because other scribes have already so volumi- 
nously dealt with her, that it would be bringing coals 
to Newcastle to enlarge^ still further on her manifold 
excellencies, treacheries, and varied adventures), was 
appointed Viceroy of the Southern Land, he found 
thxit that evil disciple of the Maratha race, the untam- 
able and predatory Sivaji, had not only looted every 
Muhammadan town and village he could reach, but 
had wasted the very suburbs of Aurangabdd, and 
returned safe and sound to Piiiia ! 

Burning for revenge, the Mughal troops marched on, 
but Sivaji drew cleverly back, ever harassing them and 
declining a decisive battle. When Chakar was captured, 
after a desperate siege, Shaistah Khan acted like a 
gallant gentleman ; and, far from massacring the 
lieutenant of Sivaji, dismissed him with all the honour 
due to undaunted courage. 

Then came ?i,jull in the storm,»for the Mughals had 
begun to dislike these sieges of stubborn hill-forts ; and 
when Shdistah Khan once more put his sword for a 
time into the scabbard, the Marathds were again abroad, 
like a flock of destructive locusts. 
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There was a ^eat house in the city ^ of 
which h»d been built by a Mardthd chief, and in this 
mansion Sh6,istah E^hdn took up his* abode, with every 
precaution to safe-guard himself against jn attack of his 
feline enemies. All withouf avail, for, as Piini had no 
walls, Sivaji, under cover of a sham^maS’riage-procea-, 
sion, and the ear-breaking music witljouJ which a mild 
Hindu could not be happily weddeS, found his way 
into the very interior of the dwelling of Shaistah Khdn. 
Wild uproar, shrieks of terrified women ! Shdistah 
Khdn tries to escape . by lowering himself from the 
window, but loses one of his fingers from a sword-cut ; 
his son, Abu-l-Fath Khto, and most of his guardians 
are sent into the next world. 

After this foray away goes Sivaji, and from the. 
summit of an adjoining fort, surrounded by* flaming 
torches, looks down scornfully on the baffled and dis-. 
comfited Mughals. 


LXIX. 

THE END OP SAMBAjf THE MAbAtHA. 

Now Aurangzib was* the wiliest of th^ ^descendants of 
Shdh Biibar, whose better quabties, however, he did 
not possess ; from bim an opponent, even of his own 
fa»ily, met n() m^^ Bigoted and fanaticid to on 
extept almost unsurjpassed eveif in the ann.als of 

* 17 
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his own bigoted co-religionists, whilst he was a whole- 
sale murderer of the Hindus, he crushed those, Muham- 
madan southern monarchies which had hitherto stood 
as a bulwark of Islam during centuries. Then uprose 
Sivaji, and his wild and rapid hordes of Marathd, 
horsemen, w<bo vwere destined to plague him until 
SivAji expired much in the plight in which Catherine 
the Great of ItussSla is reported to have died. 

When Sivaji was no ipore, his licentious but gallant 
son Sambaji baffled the Mughal Emperor and was long 
a thorn in his side, until Aurangzib entrapped him 
into a snare which had been baited with one of that 
sex which furnished a Delilah to the Sampson of the 
sons of Israel. 

Taken unawares, the brave son of Sivaji appeared 
before 'Vurangzib, who proffered to him not only his 
life, but rank, if he would become a Muhammadan. 
“ May your Prophet be accursed ! ” replied the bold 
Hindu. 

So then Sambfiji was costumed with cap and bells, 
after the fashion of a "clown-like darwesh,'' and tied 
on the back of a camel, with his face to the 
animal’s tail. Led through the camp in this disgrace- 
ful guise, he called in vain to tjje Rajput soldiers of 
Aurangzib to preserve him from further misery. Even 
when his tongue had been hacked off for blasphemy 
against the Prophet Muhammad, and when the Mughal 
monarch offered to spare him if he would become a 
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Musulrnan, he wrote Not if you would giv% me ^our 
daughter in marriage ! 

This so exasperated Aurangzib, that he caused the 
heart of Sambaji to be torn from his bncast, his limbs 
to be cut and carved into pieces, and then thrown to 
those hungry pariah dogs who invariably follow an 
Indian camp. But this savagery, ^/art from serving 
'his purpose, only nerved the Maratha race to more 
determined and successful efforts against him, as the 
subsequent history of his descendants only too clearly 
shows. 


LXX. 

GURU NANAK, THE GENTLE GURU OF THE glKllS. 

• 

Now when Niinak was born in Marf, of Kot Kachw&» 
(or the Castle of the Tortoise) in the land of the Five 
B/ivers, most marvellously, and because his motlier, 
who had hitherto been afflicted with barrenness, had 
eaten the scraps which remained from the repast of 
one of those unsainted and vagabond mendicants who 
still abound in Hind, from his earliest years he dis- 
played unusual precocity. Much attacked to the race 
of fakirs/^ to whom he superstitiously attributed his 
coming into the w(Jrld, he once gave all the money 
which his fathor had confided to him for another pur- 
pose Jo some of these sham-religionists ; add his father, 

' 17 * 
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wiiObC vi^ws were less inclined heavenwards, and to 
abstract ideas concerning religion, chastiLcd him 
severely. To wedh him from his jneditations on other 
matters, his progenitor built a shop, and started him in 
business in Bist Jalandhar ; but the mania of Ndnak 
remained un6hahged, and all his belongings soon went 

f* . 

to the grasping, fakirs. When this contrivance had 
failed, marriage was had recourse to; but that, too, failed* 
to produce the desired e.lEect, and again he hunted the 
jungle in company with his beloved fakirs, whose set 
he soon publicly joined. At the age of only eleven he 
became one of their chief tutors and had many 
acolytes. 

Pure Deism, and the reconciliation of the Musul- 
mans with the Hindus, by prohibiting to the latter the 
worship of graven images, and to the former their 
rabid intolerance of other creeds, together with the 
slaughter of that sanctified and horned animal the cow, 
were amongst his chief tenets; but peace and good-will 
amongst men, an abhorrence of war amongst those who 
adored the one great God as he did, and the utter abne- 
gation of self, were also doctrines which had a very 
Christian ring. He traversed India, and some , affirm 
that he visited Mecca, but that sounds like a very 
Oriental and untrustworthy legend. 

“ How darest thou, vile infidel, tUm thy feet towards 
the Holy Ka’bah ? " “ Turn them, if you can,^’ rej^ied 

misused Guru, “.to where the house of God is no/- ! ” 
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Whilst he admitted the divine mission Mufiafti- 

fit 

mad, whfbh was pretty well for one who had been bom 
a “ mild Hindu,” he. attributed his death to his having 
been a beef -eater I With all due respect to the memory 
of Nanak the gentle, 11 Musanuif fancies he recollects 
that the “impostor of Mecca” was* poisoned b^the 
agency of a leg of mutton ! 

To this day beef is generally almost impossible to 
procure throughout the gloribus East, although sheep 

and fowls abound ; and II Musannif seems to remember 

» 

that be once met an old French Consular friend, and 
a very delicate gourmand, in the streets of Damascus, 
who, in recounting the sad hardships of his exiled con- 
dition in the land of Syria, moaned out almost with 
tears in his eyes, “Mais, comjevez-vous, mon cher, il n^y 
a pas de h(mf! il n’y a pas de bceufdans ce/c4M»pays,” 
for so he profanely styled the country watered by Aba-, 
non and Pharpar, rivers of Damascus , “ where every 
prospect pleases and only man is vile,^^ to quote the 
late Bishop Ileber anent the island of Ceylon. 

Nfeak was convinced that Muhammad had only 
been his own (Nsinak’s) successor, and that it was his 
speci;^ mission to restore all mankind to the worship 
of God alone. Faith* and good works akme paved the 
way to salvation, and caste weighed as nothing in the 
scales of the new reformer. He included the transmi- 
griftion of soulb in his revelations, and he departed this 
life peacefully, in the first year of the reign of Saltan 
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r Akbkr, ai^d in the year of our Lord 1539, at the age 
of 71. His tomb and shrine at Kirtipur, n^r Kdla- 
nur, on the banks of the Rlivi, is a Holy “ Dharms'alA,” 
and place of pilgrimage for his more warlike descend- 
ants of the present day, who, although they have long 
eschewed^his ^doctrines of peace and amity, still vene- 
rate the menl'3ry , of the man who was in reality the 
founder of their creed I 


LXXI. 

THE “steel and BLUE*’ GUKU GOVIND. 

Now when the Guru Arjan, in the time of Sultan 
Shdh J*ahan, had drowned himself in the Ravi in order 
•to escape the oppressions of his enenucs, in the year of 
the Cliristian era 1607, his son Har Govind became 
Chief Guru in his stead, and warred with the governors 
of the Emperor. Sorely did he defeat Mukhlis Khan, 
who, with a strong force of horse, had been sent to 
seize him, and this was about the first development of 
that stern military spirit which has since characterised 
the Sikhs in •• after days. But* prudent as well as 
brave, Govind, knowing that the weight of the entire 
Mughal empire would be brought forward to crush 
him, sought shelter in the forests of*Batindah, ‘ in 
Hiss^r, where the soil was, parched, and where there 
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■was scant of water. Whilst lurking in this viild jungle,* 
many bScaine his proselytes, and with them came the 
noted brigand Buddfha, who had daringly pillaged even 
the royal stables at Lahore. 

Vainly was a strong gathering of troops sent against 
the Guru in his desert-retreat, and the Impeyal ti^pops 
were shamefully driven back. 

Nerved by success, Govind once more crossed the 
Satlaj, and rallied an army round his standards at Kar- 
tarpur, between the town of Ja|andhar and the Biy^ 
river. Utter defeat was again the doom of the royal 
troops, and Har Govind was foremost in the fray. Stfll, 
mistrusting his own resources as inadequate to* oppose 
those of the “ King of the Earth, he settled in the 
mountain-fastness of Hiratpur on the right bank of the 
Satlaj, and died and was interred there in the ^ear of 
our Lord 1639. 

When Tcgh Bahadur had been murdered in Dehli, 
his son, the grandson of Har Govind, called Govind 
Kdo, determined to avenge his murder on the authors 
of his death, and by a stratagem obtained the head of 
the slaughtered man from where it had been exposed 
to the contumely and filthy insults of the Muham- 
madans of the capital. 

Then the fierce goddess Devi appeared in all her 
terrors, to the Guru and touched his sword with her 
hand, so that \n future all his desc^dants were destined 
to ednquer with the sword. „ln deference to the amicable 
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^ivinJly, Govind initiated his career by the sacrifice 
of one of his followers, and gathered his Strchs (or 

Disciples ") roudd him. On them he inculcated 
equality, the cessation of caste-distinctions, and an utter 
disregard of the religions, books, and pilgrimages 
of the Hindu's. * Respect was due to Guru Nanak 
alone. 

Having thus politely put the low-caste Hindu on a 
level with the Brahman and Kshatriya, who had formerly 
been his superiors, he gained the majority of the people 
to his side, and when men of the higher castes showed 
their repugnance at this innovation, he quailed not, 
but assembling his 20,000 Siidras together, and, after 
dictating many rules, gave to them the proud name of 
'' Khalsa,” or “ the Chosen Ones.*' Then he tied his 
uncut hair in a knot, and added ” Singh,” or “ Lion,” 
tp his original appellation, together with the ^‘pahul” 
of the two-edged dagger. Blue was to be the raiment 
of the new religionists, and ablutions were strictly 
enjoined, as they had been since the days of Guru 
Ndnak. 

Unabashed by many vicissitudes or by the murder of 
his children, the death of his wife, or the deserti<pi of 
his followers, hg, escaped from the fort in which he had 
been beleaguered, and reached Chamkawah with only 
forty unswerving adherents in his Vrain ; all but five 
of these were slain in a desperate sally aifter imbruifig 
their swords deeply in the blood of their besiegers ; 
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but the gallant and warrior Guru, and the fewi who 
remained to him, escaped amidst innumerable pdrils to 
Machhiwara. 

There, to preserve his life, he was qpmpelled by a 
Muhammadan Saiyyid to eat beef, and escaping thence 
to llaikot, many Sikhs came to join fiini^there. With 
increased numbers, he did despera^-ljjtttle* witff the 
Sudar of Sarhind, and gained a decisive victory over 
his adversary. 

Then, sheltering himself after the fashion of his 
ancestor and namesake, Har Govind, in an arid jungle, 
thirst and hunger discomfited the Musulmans wjio 
thirsted for his blood. When Aurangzib, who waig at that 
time in Southern India, heard of these doings of the 
Guru, he ordered him to come to the Dakhan and 
give an account of himself ; and on his road thjther he 
was stabbed tc death by a young Pathan, whose father 
he had slain and whom he had exasperated by his 
taunts. Still the dying man would not allow his 
murderer to be slain, saying that the lad had only done 
his duty by avenging his slaughtered father; and, being 
determined to die before he should be exposed to the 
not |Lt all tender mercies of Aurangzib, he purposely 
burst the stitches o^‘ his wound in t^je belly and died 
almost immediately. 

So ended the Steel and Blue Guru in a.d. 1708, in 
the city of Nidshar, when Bahadur Shfih ruled the land. 
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LXXII. 

THE ANCIENT RACE OP THE THAOS (OR THDGs). 

Herodotus speaks, in the seventh book of his history, 
of a race called the Sagartii, who were of Persian 
descent, and a he “ noosed ” their enemies in battle 
with cords made of twisted leather, with which they 
entangled horse and man. This contrivance seems to 
II Musannif to differ in no respect from the “ lasso” 
of the Spanish- Americans. With the Muhammadans 
they came to DehK, and planted murderous colonies 
throughout the length and breadth of the land of Hind. 
The seven divisions of which this fearsome race con- 
sisted, spoke a dialect peculiar to all Thags, and, 
although at first Musulmaus, soon initiated folk of Hindu 
origin into their awful practices, and imbibed many of 
their heathen and idolatrous superstitions. Whilst 
adhering to the Kuran, they owned to a belief in the 

Goddess of Blood,^^ Bhuwani, because they looked 
on her name as another for Fatimah, the daughter of 
their Prophet. They thought that though the evil 
deity of the necklace of human skulls had no iuflu' nee 
over a future s*ate, she yet ruled ‘the destinies of the 
Thags in this life, and that the Almighty would never 
punish anyone for obedience to her commands. 

Calcutta, alias Kali-Kata, i.e. Kdli^s acre, had, it 
appears, the honour of having given birth to »his 
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amiable divinity, who was the wife of Shiva of MaHafleoy 
and thdl’c and elsewhere the great Saturnalian festival 
of the “ Durga Pujd” is still celebrated in her honour? 

The “ Man-eater/’ as her worshippens love to style 
her in ordinary times, is black and hideous of aspect ;, 
but in the society of her husband she no longer Quaffs 
■draughts of human blood, but be^mfs “ Gauri,” or 
“ the Fair one.” In olden tin.c a horrid demon, 
Rakat Bij-daua by name, Qcvoured the human race 
as soon as they were born ; such a giant was he that 
when he stoofl in mid-ocean the waves only washed his 
waist. Cut in two by the sharp “ talwiir ” of K^li, 
from every drop of his gore sprang another fiend, until, 
wearied and perspiring from her fruitless efforts, the 
goddess created two beings from the sweat which fell 
from her, to each of whom she gave the ‘^Rumal,” 
or “ handkerchief,” with which, at her command, thay 
at length succeeded in exterminating the demons by 
strangulation. Then she told them to transmit it to 
their posterity, and therewith to choke all who Avere 
not ,of their own kith and kin ; Avomen, however, were 
to be left intact ; it Avas forbidden to slay a Brj,hman, 
a ‘iKayath ” (or “Writer”), a religious mendicant, 
and people of many* other vocations ; l»«t in later times 
these restrictions ceased to be observed. 

To this disregard of their ancient institutions, the 
T’iiags of the*present day maiuiy attribute their decline 
anc^ misfortunes. 
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The watchful Devi ever took aii interest in the 
welfard of her congenial acolytes, whom she aided n their 
deeds of blood, by ^ending omens which, if propitious, 
nerved them to. their murderous task Trom dread of the 
wrath of the destroying She-devil/^ No touch of pity 
ever made the»‘n swerve; old men and young children 
were both ruthlessly sacrificed, during their expeditions, 
as blood-oflerings to Devi (or Bhuwani’^). When at 
home their villages were models of order, their lands 
well-tilled, and family alfection ruled supreme ; often 
their very wives were ignorant of the real nature of 
their occupation, and their sons were never initiated in 
Thagi ipitil they had attained their fourteenth or 
fifteenth year, and then they were so gradually and 
skilfully decoyed into Thagi, that (wen the mind of the 
gentlest /i/mongst them eventually became capable of the 
most terrible atrocities. Faringiya, one of the most 
noted amongst them, and Avhose name will be found in 
the works of the late Eugene Sue, was one of the most 
celebrated of these professional assassins, and very 
calmly and deliberately did he recount his adventures 
to that great orignator of the Anglo-Thagi system, the 
late General Sleeinan. He was a fine-looking lirahmpn, 
and had receive^ his name, because when a party of 
General Perron^s Frenchmen (or Faringis stormed 
and sacked his native village, his inefther, wliilst flying 
from the scene of brutality was seized with the pains 
^of labour, brought hiih into the world, and named him 
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after their French assailants. Once the beauly^f a 
handniAid of Peshwsi Baji Rao so touched the gallant 

Strangler ” that ,he allowed her to proceed scot-free 
to Kanhpur ; but he was not always oj" such a gentle 
mood, for when a beautiful young Mughal girl whom 
he encountered on the road becatue*so desperately 
enamoured of him that he could n(^'‘s)i^ake^er olf, his 
Brahman conscience was so stricken by the defilement 
which would ensue from the contact of a Musulman 
woman, that he caused her and all her attendants to be 
“ thagffed ” on the spot. 

Fariugiya had at one time been in the service of , the 
celebrated Sir David Ochterlony, with whom Jie was a 
great favourite, and his own wife was unaware of her 
lord’s nefarious profession. Many Tliags have done 
good service as soldiers of the East India <Jompany, 
but .such was the devilish fascination of the system in 
which they had been trained, that they would get a 
couple of days’ leave, join some of their old associates, 
commit as many murders as possible, and then 
return with feelings of satisfaction to their military 
duties. 

^o gather a band of Thags, and to become a jamad^r, 
or lieutenant, or » subadar, or captajn, required much 
generalship and liberality ; above all, the aspirant to 
these high titles ftiust be a master of diplomacy, aud of 
Itandsorae Jind commanding exterior, and a oonsum - 
mate actor, who could trace hi/ lineage through manjf 
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gener/itions, whose blood had flowed through scoundrels- 
sinee ^he uivention of Thagi in the land ofi;,IIind! 
When these gentlQuaea met, after having performed 
puja and eaten the consecrated coarse sugar known as 
gur, a female carrying a pitclicr of water balanced 
'gracefully on li'i!* head, their safe return home was a cer- 
tainty . Ii‘ a jackass hee-hawed on their left hand, and 
then on the right, they were sure that Jlhuwain was 
with them. “ What a pi^y,” says II Musannif, " that 
they were not always in the neighbourhood of the 
Asinseum ! ” Diverse 'other auguries did they deduce 
from the beasts of the wilds and the fowls of the air. 

r 

On the other haiid^ the falling* off of one of their 
turbans or pagris (in their own slang Aghasi/^ wffiich 
has a Turkish sound) either stopped or delayed an 
expeditiop. Rain out of season was an especial im- 
pediment; a kite just before dawn, a lizard, a cripple, 
ah oibseller, a woman with an empty water-jar, a leper, 
or an unhealthy man, were sufficiently bad omens, but 
to meet a donkey face to face was an unmitigated 
crusher ! To write, however, the whole of their super- 
stitions, of which the name is legion, would far exceed 
the compass of this book. 

Sometimes the Muhammadan apd Hindu deceivers- 
quarrelled amongst themselves, and when detected 
and pursued by exasperated zaminddrs, it is not un- 
usual to see the villagers come to their ijrescuc, iua5> 
<,much as they ?ire generally looked on as members of a 
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fraternity highly estcomed by Bhuwani. As ba^ long 
been the custom in Greece, Italy, and Sicily, witlf 
the brigands of southern Europe, tljese criminals were^ 
shielded and sympafliised with not only by the villagers, 
hut by the police officers, who shared in\heir ill-gotten 
gains after the fashion of Hind. TVesf^ things, how- ‘ 
ever, only were possible in India undjjr the wpranacy 
of its native governors, and during "that “golden age’’^ 
so vaunted by the idiots or knaves of the Manchester 
school. II Musannif has done his best in the limited 
space of this brief work to show how Indian rulers 
behaved systematically in those “ good old times.” 

The “ru-mal,” or face- wiper, was an unfolded turban, 
or the M'aist-cloth. It was doubled to the length of 
about thirty inches, with a knot formed at the double 
extremity, and aliout eighteen inches from t^iat was a 
slip-knot. The distance between these two knots was 
regulated by preparing the fatal instrument on th'e 
knee, which represented a human neck. The knots 
gave a firm liold, and when the victim was down, the 
Thag loosed the slip-knot and gave another twist of 
the rii-mal ro\iud his neck; the next proceeding was to 
put his foot on the ])atient’s neck, and to tighten the 
barifl. “ Phauk,” in the lingo of the Stranglers meant a 
traveller without I)roperty, a vacuus via\or. " Pangu ” 
was a river Thag, ^ho plied his murderous trade in a 
b(^at on the Gj^inges ; “ Tapal,” a wayside path into which 
unsuspecting wayfarers were cijuftily Inveigled. A 
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wefiHhy traveller was “ a delicacy/^ and a poor man a 
stick.*' 

When danger was not suspected the palm of the 
hand was drawn over the mouth downwards, but when 
the back of the hand was drawn along the chin from 
the throat onhi^aiAls, it implied approaching peril. Every 
raurherei^had allotted ' place. “ Sweep the place," 
was “ ready ” ; “ bring fire- wood,” “ take your places pre- ( 
paratory to the murderous, game ” ; “ take out the hand- 
kerchief with the betel,” and “ band the betel round,” 
were the death signals; and when the corpse, which 
tl\ey likened to “ a bundle of straw,” was to be 
lookgd after,” it was to be buried on tbe spot. 

Infinite were tbeir stratagems to avoid suspicion, 
and both the ru-null and the kasi, or pick-axe, were 
sanctified instruments. Full belief, too, had these 
scoundrels in their divine mission, and if any one of 
their number took a false oath on the holy kasi, the 
care of which was always entrusted to one of the most 
respected of the Thags, he was sure to die a terrible 
death, for his head gradually turned round until his 
eyes looked at his heels ! The kasi was, in fact, the 
standard of Tliagi, just as in other times the black- 
smith’s apron had been the standard of Iran, and was 

C' 

worshipped every seventh day. After every murder, 
a sacrifice was offered to the bloodv^drinkcr, Bhuwdni, 
and great were their jireparations and superstitious 
observances ere they set forth from their villages on 
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their campaign of cold-blooded murder. TJieir <ihief?> 
under ‘rarious well-carried-out disguises, acquired the 
confidence of the unwary as they ^trudged along thd 
hot and dusty roads to Banaras, or elsewhere, and few 
of them bore arms. Once they scented their prey they 
followed their victims like blood-hound£ as they were, 

4 . .9 i> V ^ 

and hardly ever failed in their object. ^ Bhuwani, the 
amiable, was kind enough to succour her votaries by 
causing the corpses of the stMnglcd to disappear ; and 
even one farthing, or two pice,^was a sufficient temp- 
tation to break down the temple of life. Still there 
was honesty among thieves, and Thags frequeirtly 
rendered back spoils to which other comrad«^s were 
entitled by the rules of the Stranglers. 

II Musannif has no space left to deal at length with 
their feasts in honour of Devi, whilst engaged in\tn expe- 
dition, and must now say something of the Water Thags, 
who generally prowled up and down the Ganges as far 
as Kanhpilr, and affected to be peaceable boat-owners, 
or merchants. Their sothas, or decoys, inveigled travel- 
lers on board their boats, and the Bangii crew and pre- 
tended voyagers seated themselves in a row on the deck, 
facipg their intended victims. Then the signal of execu- 
tion was given by t^he^helmsman ; and Avl^n strangulation 
had taken place, assurance was made doubly sure by 
the fracture of the^ spine. Out then went the defunct 
in ft) the rapM current of the broad river; property 
whioh might have been identified was destrc^cd, and no 

13 
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blocfJ Vas .'^lied. The murdered corpses were iiidistin- 
guisliatle from tlie myriads of half-roasted Hiiid^t bodies 
bdiicli infest the iilajority ol: Indian rivers, and soon 
kites, crows, vultures, crocodiles, and jackals were fur- 
,nishcd with fresh provender. Yet the rascally Hindu- 
stani police, wiiosc eyes were blinded by the bribes of 
the Bangus, p(^xS^tcntly kept facts, which liad long 
been known to tlicm, until the year of grace when 

effective measures began Ho be taken to check this 
system ofTliagi, which was the most difficult of detection 
of all the schemes of the ancient race of the deceivers. 

To prove what wholesale murder was habitually 
perpetrated, 11 ^lusaunif may mention that, on one 
occasion, tuenty Thugs wlio Inid l>een admitted as 
Guyindahs, or informers, acknowledged that they were 
respectively present at 508,1)31, 3.K), 377, 604, 119, 
very small man of business ! ), 103, 264, 203, 195 
294, 117, 322 3 10, 28 (a still more despicable murderer) 
65, 81, 153 and 24 other murders. The average of this 
butcher^s bill amounted to 256 murders to each of tlic 
score of Thags. When iii 1830 Farangiya was brought 
before Captain Sleeman, on condition that he should 
give such information us would lead to the capture of 
others of his l^wethreu of the cord, Jie, on the second 
stage out of Sugar, whence he accompanied the British 
officer on his official tour of inspection, pointed out, in 
the very mango-grove in wliich Sleeman' s tents wt*re 
pitched, the g'raves ol‘ three batches of poor wretches 
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in whose slaughter ho had ably assisteci JJays the 
EngHfh officer : “ A pandit and^ his six attendants, 
murdered in 181 8 * (twelve years before), lay among the 
ropes of my sleeping-tent ; a havildar hud four sipahis, 
slain in 1821 , lay under the hoofs *of my horses; and 
four Brahman-carriers of Ganges wi^er, and a 'woman, 
lay beneath my sleeping tent ; tl:* sward had grown 
over the whole ! All night long Mrs. Slceraan had 
tossed about in her sleep, tormented by horrilde dreams, 
probably engendered by the fpul air produced by so 
many grav(;s.^^ 

The prudence and tact of this abominable brood were 
Avorthy of a Talleyrand. Euro])eans were* strictly 
avoided by them, not only on account of the peril 
likely to result from armed resistance, but for fear of 
the si'arching impiisition which would assuredly follow 
the disappearance of a Avhitc man. All tell-dSle 
property was speedily^ destroyed, and murders were 
never perpetrated in the Aueinity of their ov\m part of 
the country'. The vast population of Hindustiln was 
ahvays on the move. Parties of travellers or solitary 
foot or horsemen streamed along the roads and bye- 
paths, I’cposing during the heat of the day, or during 
the dark hours «f *the night, beneata* the clumps or 
topes of trees Avhich abound everyAvherc in Hind, and 
rarely failed ^to become the victims of those whose 
apparent godd-felloAVship stifled si^picioin Only eighty i 
yeai'B have elapsed since .the Phansigars of the south 
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became known to the English, but at that time their 
grofession was notj suspected of being an hereditary 
one, and it was only in 1829-SO that thorough 
measures for ?he extermination of these infamous 
assassins werq, taken by Lord William Bentinck, 
then €ove»'nor- General; and now it has almost entirely 
disappeared. 

In conclusion, II Musannif begs to quote the words 
of an able modern writer on the topic : — 

“ Let British siiprcmacy in India cease when it will, 
the suppression of Thagi will ever remain a glorious 
monument to the zeal, energy, and judgment of the 
civil and military servants of the East India Company, 
and the impartial student of Indian history can readily 
adduce piany such examples as the preceding — for 
instance, the suppression of Sati, human sacrifices, and 
infanticide, the repression of torture, gang- robberies, 
and voluntary mutilation — in order to prove that these ^ 
merchants were truly princes and amongst the honour-, 
able of the earth.” 


LXXIII. 

TEE DAKAh'S OP EINDtJSTAN. 

When that land o| Hind which is now governed by 
the Franks or Faringis was in the unclean hands of its 
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former masters, murder and robbery wcre^jn/ftsmon,** 
whiofe^^ere handed down from father to son throughouj; 
scores of generations, and when tSe Thags had beeff 
suppressed, the hereditary robbers or JDakaits proved 
more diflScnlt of extinction. Oudh (or ^'Awadh”)^ 
and, in fact, any state over whic^^he flag^f the 
Honourable Company did not fly, yerS the resorts of 
brigands, who, living as they did in the depths of 
tangled and almost inatces/Sible jungles, swooped un- 
expectedly, as docs the hawjv from his eyrie, on 
the prey, and then disappeared with equal prompti- 
tude before any pursuit could be organised. As •did 
the Thags, so did the Dakaits, whose disguises were 
infinite and suited to the localities through which they 
prowled, taking advantage of the superstitious observ- 
ances of India ; they were, as their 2 )ui’posc fl^manded, 
sham mourners or pilgrims, and their daring ^{yid 
insolent attacks upon Governinent trcasui'e-parties 
were only too often attended with success. Long 
impunity, and that sordid venality of the Indo-British 
jjolice, which has so long been a blemish on the rule of 
those Europeans (who, thougli true and earnest them- 
sel»7C8 in the sup2)rcssion of crime, can scarcely ever 
rely on their kniwi^i subordinates), alkjwed tlie Dakaits, 
— who were invariably well-armed men and generally 
numerous, -^o continue their ravages ; but when 
fcJieeman, ‘‘the Exterminator of Thagi,^’ took the 
m Ater in hand, a great change was soon seen, and the 
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Tlpj^Ox P»’ovinccs of the Bengal Presidency were 
rapidly freed from their former pests. In the ower 
Provinces, in the delta of the (hinges, Dakaiti can 
scarcely be said to be extinguished yet, but its days arc 
numbered, and it diminishes year by year. 


LXXIY. 

A NEST OE PRoEESSrONAL THIEVES AND TITEIR 
WORTHY RAJA. 

When Major F. Harris, Superintendent of Chandairi, 
wrote to the IJaja of Banpur eoneerning tlie pro- 
fessional Sunoreah tliievcs^ ^v ho were not only tolerated 
but prot':eted by him, and who made ineursions into 
the Company's territories, to tlui great detriment of 
industrious and hiM -abiding people. This extract from 
the reply of the lliiidii chief, — which thoroughly ex- 
emplifies morality and good government from a native 
point of view, — will show how little the present rulers 
of Hind can rely on the faith or honesty of tlu' upper 
classes of India. 

I have to sti^te that from former times these people 
following their professions, have resided in my territory 
and in the states of other native priimes, ?md that they 
have always followed this calling, but no foimcr kings or 
princes have over forbidden this practice; therefore. 
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these people for generations have resided in mjut^rrU^ 
tory^^ul in the states of other princes, procTjedinj^ 
to distant districts ,to follow their Occupation, robbing? 
by day for a livelihood for themselves ai^d families, both-i 
cash and any other property they could lay their hands 
on. In consequence of these peopl^ jifealing hq day 
only^ and that they do not take $r d?str^s any 
persofi by personal ilUasage^ and *!nt they do not break 
into houses, but sunpty by ^leir saiuriness manage to 
abstract property, I looked on such petty thefts as trifles, 
and have not interfered with themf 

This fine old Hindu gentleman, moreover, cali<ily 
admits that he shared in the ill-gotten spoil^ir of the 
Sunoreahs, and in this he was imitated by a certain 
Raja not very long ago ; — if II Musannif mistakes 
not, it was the father of that Raja who bcftyime the 
confrere of tliesc area-sneaks/^ and spent somejof 
his plunder in this countiy. 
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